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Our advertising aim is to create a demand—to make it only necessary 
for the dealer to stock up. We recently spoke of the big gun aimed 
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Rolled Manganese Steel Rails. 


The Manard Rail of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


For a number of years the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany has been developing what is known as its Manard 
steel product, a manganese steel which has been ex- 
tensively used for crusher jaws, coal breaker rolls and 


a curve having a center radius of 82 ft., the total wear 
being 0.065 ft. A cast manganese steel rail on the same 
curve after 2291 days showed wear of but 0.046 ft. It 
was then taken up on account of an accident, but was 
later relaid so that it might be completely worn down. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company has been working 
on the problem of rolling manganese steel rails, in view 
of the expensiveness of the cast manganese rail. Pat- 
terns were expensive and the expense of finishing was 
high, grinding being the only method by which the rail 





Fig. 1.—Manard Rails. Toughness and Ductility as Indicated by Twisting and Bending Tests. 





Fig. 2.—Rail Wear Testing Machine of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa. 


parts of dredges and excavators, and particularly for 
crossings, frogs and switches for steam and street rail- 
roads. Until the past year all the above products as 
manufactured at Steelton have been castings, and while 
these have given good results in positions calling for 
a maximum of resistance to wear, the company con- 
stantly experimented with a view to producing rolled ma- 
terial with its greater reliability. The superiority of 
the manganese steel rail in severe service and its life 
as compared with the Bessemer rail have been estab- 
lished by a number of users. The Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company made tests of the wear of manganese rails 
and Bessemer rails, from which the life of the former 
was put at more than 50 times that of the latter. A 
test showed 44 days to be the life of a Bessemer rail on 


could be finished to form. The greater difficulty of 
securing a homogeneous and solid structure in the cast 
rail was another point. There were also more joints in 
laying cast manganese rails, as they were laid in lengths 
not exceeding 20 ft. The bringing out of the rolled 
Manard rail was in line with the development by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company of a rail scheme which 
would mean uniform rail wear. The manganese steel 
rail would be furnished for the sharper curves; the 
nickel chrome rail, which will be rolled when the com- 
pany is able to utilize its Mayari District iron ores from 
Cuba, will serve for curves of large radius, while the 
carbon rail, according to the usual specification, will be 
furnished for tangents. The underlying idea is that by 
a proper study of the demands of a given line, its track 
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can be laid so that the life of the different portions shall 
be approximately the same. 

The difficulties attending the rolling of manganese 
steel on a commercial scale were not small, the metal 
being extraordinarily hard at the proper rolling tem- 
perature. Special rolls were designed and new rolling 
methods were employed, and unusual provision required 
to be made for tempering pieces of rail weight and 
length. The attainment of uniformity in chemical com- 
pesition was also a matter of time and experiment. The 
rails shown in Fig. 1 illustrate the properties which the 
Manard rail possesses in a marked degree—toughness, 
ductility and resistance to shock. A represents a 100-lb. 
33-ft. rail of the 1909 Pennsylvania Railroad standard 
section. At B is an 85-lb. A. S. C. E. standard section 
rail, twisted cold until six twists remain as a permanent 
set in a length of 26 ft. The rail C is a 100-lb. A. S. C. E. 
standard section with 1 1-16 in. holes in the web, bent 
on the drop testing machine, the total work done repre- 
senting a dynamic force of about 45,000 ft. lb. D repre- 
sents a 100-lb. A. S. C. E. standard section bent on the 
drop testing machine, representing a dynamic force of 
about 150,000 ft. lb. E is a 90-lb. A. S. C. E. standard 
section bent partly on the drop testing machine and later 
bent into a U shape under the hammer. Under such 
drop tests as the rail C was subjected to without show- 
ing a sign of fracture, exceptionally strong Bessemer and 
epen hearth rails broke with a force of less than 6000 
ft. lb. The ductility of the manganese steel rails is in- 
dicated by the fact that test bars forged from the head 
giving a tensile strength of 150,000 to 159,000 lb. per 
square inch showed elongation of 50 to 60 per cent. in 
8 in. Among railroads which have recently contracted 
for Manard rails for use in positions requiring special 
wearing qualities are the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and 
the Brooklyn Elevated Railway Company. 


A Machine for Testing Rail Wear. 

In the absence of comparative data as to the life of 
rolled manganese rails and of standard Bessemer and 
high carbon open hearth rails, the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company designed a rail testing machine which has 
given valuable facts bearing on the question of rail wear. 
Its usefulness has indeed developed beyond the original 
contemplation of its designers. It has been found pos- 
sible to determine the effect on rails and wheels of 
brakes and of slipping driving wheels under various con- 
ditions; also to measure the relative coefficients of ad- 
hesion for different varieties of rails, to note the effective- 
_ness of various types of rail joints and to observe the 
effect of flat spotted car wheels on different varieties of 
rails. The machine is shown in Fig. 2 as installed in the 
pit provided for it at the Steelton works of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. On two occasions it has been re- 
moved to be set up at exhibitions of railroad appliances— 
in one case at Atlantic City and more recently at the 
Chicago convention of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association. As will be seen, 
a circular support is provided for the rails, which are 
curved to a diameter of 20 ft. The circumference is 
made up of three-or more rails, all having different 
chemical and physical characteristics. Two 33-in. M. C. 
B. standard tread car wheels, having independent axles, 
are mounted in bearings on the revolving arm and carry 
the dead load of the arm and center steady pin. To repro- 
duce the conditions and effects of driving wheels on a 
track, power is supplied directly to the wheels from the 
two motors mounted on the revolving arm. When it is 
desired to reproduce the conditions of ordinary wheels, 
power is supplied to the revolving arm by motors at the 
base of the machine. These turn the arm through gearing 
attached to the center pin. The wheels are provided with 
air brakes. The rails are connected by standard fishing 
and are fastened by spikes to short wooden ties, the ties 
being secured to a heavy circular cast iron frame tied 
by four radial arms to the center bearing. The rails 
may be fastened directly to the iron frame if desired, the 
frame being so designed even in this case that a slight 
wave motion in the rail is perceptible. It is possible to 
secure a pressure of wheels against the rails to any 
desired degree within the limits of ordinary railroad 
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practice. The maximum speed contemplated is 85 rev. 
per min., equivalent to a train speed for the car wheels 
of €0.94 miles per hour. The vertical pressure exerted 
by each car wheel on the rail due to the dead load is 
11,500 Ib. By adjustment of the spring’ mounted above 
the revolving arm this can be increased up to 30,000 Ib., 
giving a maximum vertical pressure of 41,500 lb. Fric- 
tion is largely eliminated by a ball thrust bearing be- 
tween the revolving arm and the springs. 

The end play allowed the axles gives a lateral pres- 
sure on the head of the rail due to the centrifugal force 
of the wheel and axle. This varies from 450 lb. at 10 
rev. per min. of the beam, giving a train speed of wheel 
of 7.17 miles per hour, to 32,800 Ib. at 85 rev., with train 
speed of 60.94 miles per hour. At 55 rev. per min. and 
a train speed of wheels of 39.43 miles per hour, the cen- 
trifugal thrust of the wheel is 13,700 Ib. 

As the Manard rail will be used on sharp curves the 
rail testing machine at Steelton gives just the informa- 
tion desired as to wear in such positions. It has been 
shown that the Manard rail has 50 times the life of the 
ordinary Bessemer rail on curves. The economy of the 
former is evident in view of the price of $125 a ton as 
against $28 a ton for Bessemer rails. The Manard rails 
are rolled in lengths of from 24 to 33 ft. 

A comparison is made of the performance of the rail 
testing machine with the wear to which rails are sub- 
jected on the Horseshoe Curve of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, one of the points of greatest main line traffic con- 
gestion in the country. An average of 2600 cars a day 
is the record for each freight track on the Horseshoe 
Curve. Each rail in the track, therefore, is subject to 
the wear from 10,400 wheels a day. A corresponding 
wear is given the rail on the Steelton machine, when 
running at 30 rev. per min., in less than 3 hr., and a 
week’s wear is shown in less than a day. With the arm 
of the machine making 30 rev. per min. the wheels are 
traveling at a train speed of 21% miles per hour, which 
is above the average speed of a freight train on the 


Horseshoe Curve. 
—_—— +e 


The Central Tube Company. 


A Pennsylvania charter has recently been granted to 
the Central Tube Company, capitalized at $350,000, with 
principal offices in the Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This company has been organized by interests identified 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company, and it 
has purchased from the latter its grounds and buildings 
at Economy, Pa., containing about 14 acres of ground 
completely equipped with mill buildings, power plant, 
railroad tracks, &c. It is the intention of the purchasers 
to install in these buildings as soon as possible a butt 
weld pipe mill for making black and galvanized merchant 
pipe from 4% to 3 in. in diameter. 

The pipe mill, threading floor and socket department 
will be located in the buildings formerly used as faying 
out and assembling shops, this group being 120 x 460 ft. 
Connected to these structures at one end is a building, 75 
x 200 ft., which was formerly the riveting shop, but 
which will be used as a warehouse. It has two railroad 
tracks, providing excellent shipping facilities. 

The buildings are equipped throughout with electric 
traveling cranes, are well lighted, and are in every re- 
spect adapted to the requirements of a strictly modern 
pipe mill. The structural machinery which formerly oc- 
cupied the buildings has all been sold and removed, and 
installation of the new pipe machinery is now going on 
with the expectation that the plant will be ready for 
operation about July 1. Ample ground being available, 
provision has been made for adding more butt weld mills, 
lap weld mills, an enameling plant, &c. Alex Laughlin is 
president ; C. W. Coffman, vice-president, and G. C. Pease, 
secretary and treasurer. 





Muirkirk Furnace, of which Charles E, Coffin is pro- 
prietor, will be blown in about June 1.. This furnace is 
located at Muirkirk, Md., and is operated with charcoal 
fuel, turning out an exceptionally high grade of pig iron 
adapted to the manufacture of castings requiring great 
strength. 
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The Bridgeport Molding Machine. 


The power ramming and power lifting molding ma- 
chine illustrated is built by the Bridgeport Foundry & 
Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. It is operated 
throughout by compressed air, in the lifting and vibrat- 
ing of the flask, which are accomplished by one operation, 
and in the ramming. The machine shown is one of a 
lot recently shipped to Japan, and is equipped with a 
special arrangement detachable from the table and de- 
signed for use with either rapping plates or stool plates. 
The molding is done precisely the same with this device 
as with the standard flask. 

The knee plate seen at the front of the large air 
eylinder controls the vibrator and the raising cylinders. 
The pressure of the knee against the plate opens the 


The Power Ramming and Power Lifting Machine Built by the 
Bridgeport Foundry & Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


valve admitting air to the vibrator, while a continued 
pressure on the same plate opens the valve which ad- 
mits air to the raising cylinders, lifting the flask from 
the pattern; vibration continues throughout the lifting. 
The upper part of the machine constitutes the backing 
against which the mold is compressed. The side rods 
supporting this member are pivoted at the bottom and the 
whole counterbalanced to allow it to be swung back to 
permit placing the flask in the machine. The operator 
then shovels the sand into the flask, draws back the 
backing board and the flask is rammed by moving the 
lever seen just at the right of the table, which causes 
the table to raise against the straining bar. The table 
recedes when the lever is returned to its original posi- 
tion. ‘The operator then presses the knee plate, the flask 
is vibrated and lifted and is then ready to be laid upon 
the floor. The machine may be used either with snap 
flasks or with iron flasks. 

The machine as illustrated shows a set of 1-in. union 
nuts mounted with the stool plate, thus doing away with 
all cores and saving metal where threading is required, 
as with this method the inside of the nut is perfectly 
straight. Patterns of this nature are made without fins, 
no draft being required. With this machine it is stated 
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that 200 molds a day are easily made, and with impor- 
tant saving in weight. 
a pe 


The White Star Oiling System at Gary. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
has completed the installation at the plant of the In- 
diana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., of a complete White 
Star oiling system. It is built in two sections, each of 
which is equipped with a complete White Star filtering 
unit. The larger, placed in the electric power plant, has 
a storage capacity of 1200 gal. pure oil, 400 gal. dirty oil 
and 200 gal. of water, and has a total filtering capacity 
of 120,000 gal. per day. The smaller, located in the blow- 
ing engine room, has a storage capacity of 1000 gal. pure 
oil, 400 gal, dirty oil and 200 gal. of water, and has a 
total filtering capacity of 72,000 gal. per day. Each 
filtering unit consists of three heavy galvanized iron 
tanks of the strongest possible construction. 

The oil is pumped from the auxiliary settling tanks 
to the central storage tank or separator, where it is 
heated to about 130 degrees F., and separated immediate- 
ly from the water by gravity, the water being automat- 
ically discharged to drains. The oil leaving this separa- 
tor is conveyed through 3-in. headers from each side of 
the separator to the two filtering compartments, in which 
are located 24 huge galvanized screen filtering cylinders, 
which are covered with specially prepared filtering cloth. 
Each of these compartments forms one large tank, and 
not a series of small units placed together; neither is the 
oil hurried through rapid stages of filtration, but it is 
slowly and equally distributed to each cylinder, thereby 
avoiding the fermented condition so fatal to complete oil 
recovery. The removal for individual cleaning of these 
cylinders is provided for by a specially designed double 
swing valve, so arranged that one or more cylinders can 
be removed without interfering with the continuous opera- 
tion of the filter or the oiling system. 

It has been proved from experiments conducted by 
the lubricating engineers of the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Company and by other experts that, to reclaim oil 
successfully, passive movement and rest are equaled only 
by effective and easily renewed means of filtration. This 
fact is clearly evidenced in the Gary plant, where the 
eapacity of the settling tanks for returned oil is enor- 
mous, and, combined with clean oil storage tanks, causes 
each complete cycle of oil in the system to cover an ex- 
tended period of time. The details of the oiling system 
installed by the Indiana Steel Company were given the 
closest attention by the engineers employed by that com- 
pany, and it is claimed that a more complete or satisfac- 
tory system could not have been secured. This is said 
to be the largest oiling system installation of its kind in 
the world. The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company has 
installed similar apparatus for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, National Tube Company, Lackawanna Stee] Com- 
pny, Pittsburgh Steel Company and other large interests, 
in whose manufacturing operations heavy duty and com- 
plete oiling filtration are the important factors. 

———_ >-+-@—_—__—_ 


The School for Molders at the Technical Institute, 
Indianapolis.—The Committee of the National Founders’ 
Association that supervises the school for iron molders 
at the Technical Institute, Indianapolis, Ind., met at the 
institute, April 5, in consultation with E. A. Johnson, di- 
rector of the school. The members of the committee 
were all present, as follows: John L. Ketcham, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; O. P. Briggs, Minneapolis; William Gil- 
bert, Cincinnati, Ohio; Irving H. Reynolds, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and H. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. I. Twenty-one 
young men are learning the trade of iron molding at the 
school at present, the course covering two years. They 
are paid 8 cents an hour at the beginning, and 1 cent an 
hour additional every three months. In this way they 
earn about enough to pay their expenses. The school 
graduated six molders last year. The National Founders’ 
Association has contributed $3000 to the school, which is 
lent in the form of $100 scholarships to the students. A 
young man without means can borrow from this fund and 
learn the trade. 
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can be laid so that the life of the different portions shall 
be approximately the same. 

The difficulties attending the rolling of manganese 
steel on a commercial scale were not small, the metal 
being extraordinarily hard at the proper rolling tem- 
perature. Special rolls were designed and new rolling 
methods were employed, and unusual provision required 
to be made for tempering pieces of rail weight and 
length. The attainment of uniformity in chemical com- 
position was also a matter of time and experiment. The 
rails shown in Fig. 1 illustrate the properties which the 
Manard rail possesses in a marked degree—toughness, 
ductility and resistance to shock. A represents a 100-lb. 
33-ft. rail of the 1909 Pennsylvania Railroad standard 
section. At B is an 85-lb. A. S. C. E. standard section 
rail, twisted cold until six twists remain as a permanent 
set in a length of 26 ft. The rail C is a 100-lb. A. S. C. E. 
standard section with 1 1-16 in. holes in the web, bent 
on the drop testing machine, the total work done repre- 
senting a dynamic force of about 45,000 ft. Ib. D repre- 
sents a 100-lb. A. S. C. E. standard section bent on the 
drop testing machine, representing a dynamic force of 
about 150,000 ft. lb. E is a 90-lb. A. S. C. E. standard 
section bent partly on the drop testing machine and later 
bent into a U shape under the hammer. Under such 
drop tests as the rail C was subjected to without show- 
ing a sign of fracture, exceptionally strong Bessemer and 
epen hearth rails broke with a force of less than 6000 
ft. lb. The ductility of the manganese steel rails is in- 
dicated by the fact that test bars forged from the head 
giving a tensile strength of 150,000 to 159,000 lb. per 
square inch showed elongation of 50 to 60 per cent. in 
8 in. Among railroads which have recently contracted 
for Manard rails for use in positions requiring special 
wearing qualities are the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and 
the Brooklyn Elevated Railway Company. 


A Machine for Testing Rail Wear. 

In the absence of comparative data as to the life of 
rolled manganese rails and of standard Bessemer and 
high carbon open hearth rails, the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company designed a rail testing machine which has 
given valuable facts bearing on the question of rail wear. 
Its usefulness has indeed developed beyond the original 
contemplation of its designers. It has been found pos- 
sible to determine the effect on rails and wheels of 
brakes and of slipping driving wheels under various con- 
ditions; also to measure the relative coefficients of ad- 
hesion for different varieties of rails, to note the effective- 
ness of various types of rail joints and to observe the 
effect of flat spotted car wheels on different varieties of 
rails. The machine is shown in Fig. 2 as installed in the 
pit provided for it at the Steelton works of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. On two occasions it has been re- 
moved to be set up at exhibitions of railroad appliances— 
in one case at Atlantic City and more recently at the 
Chicago convention of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association. As will be seen, 
a circular support is provided for the rails, which are 
curved to a diameter of 20 ft. The circumference is 
made up of three-or more rails, all having different 
chemical and physical characteristics. Two 33-in. M. C. 
B. standard tread car wheels, having independent axles, 
are mounted in bearings on the revolving arm and carry 
the dead load of the arm and center steady pin. To repro- 
duce the conditions and effects of driving wheels on a 
track, power is supplied directly to the wheels from the 
two motors mounted on the revolving arm. When it is 
desired to reproduce the conditions of ordinary wheels, 
power is supplied to the revolving arm by motors at the 
base of the machine. These turn the arm through gearing 
attached to the center pin. The wheels are provided with 
air brakes. The rails are connected by standard fishing 
and are fastened by spikes to short wooden ties, the ties 
being secured to a heavy circular cast iron frame tied 
by four radial arms to the center bearing. The rails 
may be fastened directly to the iron frame if desired, the 
frame being so designed even in this case that a slight 
wave motion in the rail is perceptible. It is possible to 
secure a pressure of wheels against the rails to any 
desired degree within the limits of ordinary railroad 
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practice. The maximum speed contemplated is 85 rev. 
per min., equivalent to a train speed for the car wheels 
of €0.94 miles per hour. The vertical pressure exerted 
by each car wheel on the rail due to the dead load is 
11,500 Ib. By adjustment of the spring’ mounted above 
the revolving arm this can be increased up to 30,000 lb., 
giving a maximum vertical pressure of 41,500 lb. Fric- 
tion is largely eliminated by a ball thrust bearing be- 
tween the revolving arm and the springs. 

The end play allowed the axles gives a lateral pres- 
sure on the head of the rail due to the centrifugal force 
of the wheel and axle. This varies from 450 lb. at 10 
rev. per min. of the beam, giving a train speed of wheel 
of 7.17 miles per hour, to 32,800 Ib. at 85 rev., with train 
speed of 60.94 miles per hour. At 55 rev. per min. and 
a train speed of wheels of 39.43 miles per hour, the cen- 
trifugal thrust of the wheel is 13,700 Ib. 

As the Manard rail will be used on sharp curves the 
rail testing machine at Steelton gives just the informa- 
tion desired as to wear in such positions. It has been 
shown that the Manard rail has 50 times the life of the 
ordinary Bessemer rail on curves. The economy of the 
former is evident in view of the price of $125 a ton as 
against $28 a ton for Bessemer rails. The Manard rails 
are rolled in lengths of from 24 to 33 ft. 

A comparison is made of the performance of the rail 
testing machine with the wear to which rails are sub- 
jected on the Horseshoe Curve of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, one of the points of greatest main line traffic con- 
gestion in the country. An average of 2600 cars a day 
is the record for each freight track on the Horseshoe 
Curve. Each rail in the track, therefore, is subject to 
the wear from 10,400 wheels a day. A corresponding 
wear is given the rail on the Steelton machine, when 
running at 30 rev. per min., in less than 3 hr., and a 
week’s wear is shown in less than a day. With the arm 
of the machine making 30 rev. per min. the wheels are 
traveling at a train speed of 21% miles per hour, which 
is above the average speed of a freight train on the 
Horseshoe Curve. 

oo 


The Central Tube Company. 


A Pennsylvania charter has recently been granted to 
the Central Tube Company, capitalized at $350,000, with 
principal offices in the Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This company has been organized by interests identified 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company, and it 
has purchased from the latter its grounds and buildings 
at Economy, Pa., containing about 14 acres of ground 
completely equipped with mill buildings, power plant, 
railroad tracks, &c. It is the intention of the purchasers 
to install in these buildings as soon as possible a butt 
weld pipe mill for making black and galvanized merchant 
pipe from 4% to 3 in. in diameter. 

The pipe mill, threading floor and socket department 
will be located in the buildings formerly used as faying 
out and assembling shops, this group being 120 x 460 ft. 
Connected to these structures at one end is a building, 75 
x 200 ft., which was formerly the riveting shop, but 
which will be used as a warehouse. It has two railroad 
tracks, providing excellent shipping facilities. 

The buildings are equipped throughout with electric 
traveling cranes, are well lighted, and are in every re- 
spect adapted to the requirements of a strictly modern 
pipe mill. The structural machinery which formerly oc- 
cupied the buildings has all been sold and removed, and 
installation of the new pipe machinery is now going on 
with the expectation that the plant will be ready for 
operation about July 1. Ample ground being available, 
provision has been made for adding more butt weld mills, 
lap weld mills, an enameling plant, &c. Alex Laughlin is 
president ; C. W. Coffman, vice-president, and G. C. Pease, 
secretary and treasurer. 





Muirkirk Furnace, of which Charles E, Coffin is pro- 
prietor, will be blown in about June 1.. This furnace is 
located at Muirkirk, Md., and is operated with charcoal 
fuel, turning out an exceptionally high grade of pig iron 
adapted to the manufacture of castings requiring great 
strength. 
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The Bridgeport Molding Machine. 


The power ramming and power lifting molding ma- 
chine illustrated is built by the Bridgeport Foundry & 
Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. It is operated 
throughout by compressed air, in the lifting and vibrat- 
jug of the flask, which are accomplished by one operation, 
and in the ramming. The machine shown is one of a 
lot recently shipped to Japan, and is equipped with a 
special arrangement detachable from the table and de- 
signed for use with either rapping plates or stool plates. 
The molding is done precisely the same with this device 
as with the standard flask. 

The knee plate seen at the front of the large air 
cylinder controls the vibrator and the raising cylinders. 
The pressure of the knee against the plate opens the 





The Power Ramming and Power Lifting Machine Built by the 
Bridgeport Foundry & Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


valve admitting air to the vibrator, while a continued 
pressure on the same plate opens the valve which ad- 
mits air to the raising cylinders, lifting the flask from 
the pattern; vibration continues throughout the lifting. 
The upper part of the machine constitutes the backing 
against which the mold is compressed. The side rods 
supporting this member are pivoted at the bottom and the 
whole counterbalanced to allow it to be swung back to 
permit placing the flask in the machine. The operator 
then shovels the sand into the flask, draws back the 
backing board and the flask is rammed by moving the 
lever seen just at the right of the table, which causes 
the table to raise against the straining bar. The table 
recedes when the lever is returned to its original posi- 
tion. ‘The operator then presses the knee plate, the flask 
is vibrated and lifted and is then ready to be laid upon 
the floor. The machine may be used either with snap 
flasks or with iron flasks. 

The machine as illustrated shows a set of 1-in. union 
nuts mounted with the stool plate, thus doing away with 
all cores and saving metal where threading is required, 
as with this method the inside of the nut is perfectly 
straight. Patterns of this nature are made without fins, 
no draft being required. With this machine it is stated 
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that 200 molds a day are easily made, and with impor- 


tant saving in weight. 
———————+e—_—___ 


The White Star Oiling System at Gary. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
has completed the installation at the plant of the In- 
diana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., of a complete White 
Star oiling system. It is built in two sections, each of 
which is equipped with a complete White Star filtering 
unit. The larger, placed in the electric power plant, has 
a storage capacity of 1200 gal. pure oil, 400 gal. dirty oil 
and 200 gal. of water, and has a total filtering capacity 
of 120,000 gal. per day. The smaller, located in the blow- 
ing engine room, has a storage capacity of 1000 gal. pure 
oil, 400 gal, dirty oil and 200 gal. of water, and has a 
total filtering capacity of 72,000 gal. per day. Each 
filtering unit consists of three heavy galvanized iron 
tanks of the strongest possible construction. 

The oil is pumped from the auxiliary settling tanks 
to the central storage tank or separator, where it is 
heated to about 130 degrees F., and separated immediate- 
ly from the water by gravity, the water being automat- 
ically discharged to drains. The oil leaving this separa- 
tor is conveyed through 3-in. headers from each side of 
the separator to the two filtering compartments, in which 
are located 24 huge galvanized screen filtering cylinders, 
which are covered with specially prepared filtering cloth. 
Each of these compartments forms one large tank, and 
not a series of small units placed together; neither is the 
oil hurried through rapid stages of filtration, but it is 
slowly and equally distributed to each cylinder, thereby 
avoiding the fermented condition so fatal to complete oil 
recovery. The removal for individual cleaning of these 
cylinders is provided for by a specially designed double 
swing valve, so arranged that one or more cylinders can 
be removed without interfering with the continuous opera- 
tion of the filter or the oiling system. 

It has been proved from experiments conducted by 
the lubricating engineers of the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Company and by other experts that, to reclaim oil 
successfully, passive movement and rest are equaled only 
by effective and easily renewed means of filtration. This 
fact is clearly evidenced in the Gary plant, where the 
capacity of the settling tanks for returned oil is enor- 
mous, and, combined with clean oil storage tanks, causes 
each complete cycle of oil in the system to cover an ex- 
tended period of time. The details of the oiling system 
installed by the Indiana Steel Company were given the 
closest attention by the engineers employed by that com- 
pany, and it is claimed that a more complete or satisfac- 
tory system could not have been secured. This is said 
to be the largest oiling system installation of its kind in 
the world. The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company has 
installed similar apparatus for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, National Tube Company, Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pny, Pittsburgh Steel Company and other large interests, 
in whose manufacturing operations heavy duty and com- 
plete oiling filtration are the important factors. 

——— ++ e——_—_—- 


The School for Molders at the Technical Institute, 
Indianapolis.—The Committee of the National Founders’ 
Association that supervises the school for iron molders 
at the Technical Institute, Indianapolis, Ind., met at the 
institute, April 5, in consultation with E. A. Johnson, di- 
rector of the school. The members of the committee 
were all present, as follows: John L. Ketcham, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; O. P. Briggs, Minneapolis; William Gil- 
bert, Cincinnati, Ohio; Irving H. Reynolds, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and H. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. I. Twenty-one 
young men are learning the trade of iron molding at the 
school at present, the course covering two years. They 
are paid 8 cents an hour at the beginning, and 1 cent an 
hour additional every three months. In this way they 
earn about enough to pay their expenses. The school 
graduated six molders last year. The National Founders’ 
Association has contributed $3000 to the school, which is 
lent in the form of $100 scholarships to the students. A 
young man without means can borrow from this fund and 
learn the trade. 
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The National Metal Trades Association. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on April 14 and 15. 


The eleventh annual convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association, held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 14 and 15, at the Hotel Astor, New York, proved to 
be one of the most interesting meetings ever held by the 
organization. The papers and discussions were decidedly 
different from the usual papers presented at the conven- 
tions of this organization, inasmuch as the members dis- 
cussed largely constructive methods rather than methods 
of business defense, and for the first time a labor leader 
was given a hearing at a Metal Trades Association con- 
vention. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session, 

A report of the opening session, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, was given in The Iron Age of last week. The session 
of Wednesday afternoon was largely consumed in the 
presentation of reports of the standing committees on the 
association. In that connection M. H. Barker, American 
Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass., reporting for the 
joint committee of the National Metal Trades Association 
and the National Founders’ Association, reviewed the 
history of the joint committee, which was created in 1905, 
and stated that the committee had done good work for 
the organization in watching legislative methods and re- 
porting on proposed measures unfair to manufacturers, 
and went on to explain the success which had been ac- 
complished by the merging of the publications of the two 
associations. He recommended for the committee that a 
mutual president be elected by the two associations, and 
acting on his recommendation the committee was con- 
tinued with instructions to take the matter up with the 
National Founders’ Association. 

The question of appropriating a sum of money for the 
Winona Technical Institute, which was defeated last 
year, came up for considerable discussion. A resolution 
that the association should donate $2000 annually for four 
years was at first opposed on the ground that other tech- 
nical institutions would come forward with similar re- 
quests. After it was pointed out that the Indianapolis 
branch of the association had agreed to assist the insti- 
tute by donating $1000 annually for four years, providing 
the National Association would take similar action, the 
resolution was passed. 

Just before the close of the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion E. P. Bullard, Jr., Bullard Machine Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., presented a paper on the importance 
of the apprentice system, which, with some of the other 
papers read at the convention, will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The Banquet, 


On Wednesday night the convention banquet took 
place. F. K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery Company, 
Chicago, Ill., president of the association, acted as toast- 
master. Addresses ‘were made by Seth Low, president of 
the National Civic Federation, who discussed the tariff 
problem and outlined the work of the federation; Rev. 
S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, and B. D. Traitel, of the New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, The programme 
was interspersed with music by an excellent quartette. 
William Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Too] Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was, according to a time-honored cus- 
tom, introduced to lead the banqueters in singing “ The 
Smoke Goes Up the Chimney Just the Same.” 


Thursday Morning Session. 


Both the morning and afternoon sessions of Thursday 
were largely given over to papers and discussions treat- 
ing particularly of various phases of the labor situation. 

In the morning Paul Blatchford, secretary of the 
Chicago branch of the association, read two papers on 
“ Profit Sharing,” one by R. T. Crane, Crane Company, 
Chicago, and the other by N. O. Nelson, N. O. Nelson 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. In the ensuing discussion 
E. P. Robinson, Atlantic Works, East Boston, Mass., ex- 
plained a.profit-sharing plan in operation in a plant in 
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his vicinity since 1901, under which a certain percentage 
of the profits each year was put aside and after another 
year was distributed among the workmen in proportion 
to their wages. The percentage of the wages has varied, 
Mr. Robinson explained, from 10 to 18. 

Work for the betterment of industrial conditions in 
kurope was explained by Dr. William H. Tolman, di- 
rector of the Museum of Safety and Sanitation, New 
York, who exhibited quite a number of views of safety 
devices used in connection with machinery. 

An interesting address was that of F. C. Blanchard, 
works manager of the Ashcroft Mfg. Company, Bridge-~° 
port, Conn., who explained the features of a premium 
system of paying for labor. His remarks were illustrat- 
ed with lantern slides. The paper will be presented in 
a future issue of 7’he Iron Age, as well as a paper on 
* Wage Systems,” by Robert Goldmann, Schenectady, N. Y. 

William Lodge, in discussing Mr. Blanchard’s paper, 
spoke of the employees’ distrust of the accuracy of finan- 
cial reports given by the company employing them, 
which, he said, makes it extremely hard to obtain satis- 
factory results from a profit-sharing plan depending 
solely on dividends. Mr. Lodge believes in the premium 
system, but it must, he insisted, be based on a depend- 
able cost system and the prices once set should not be 
changed. He held that the manufacturer must abide by 
his agreement not to reduce the rate of premium, even 
if the workman does show remarkable results. This 
plan would produce the best paid and the most profit- 
able workmen in the world. After repeating the state- 
ment he made at the Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, 
January 27, at a dinner given by him to the 40 foremen 
of his company, and which was published on page 470 
of The Iron Age of February 11, he presented the follow- 
ing addition to the plan then set forth: 


It was the original intention to pay to the foremen 5 cents 
pec hoar for the hours saved, but as this gave them the benefit 
of the hours earned before this was put into effect, we concluded 
to change that figure from 5 cents to 4 cents, and set aside one- 
half of this for a pension fund to take care of all employees who 
have been in the service of the company 25 years, if they wish 
to retire, at one-half their wages. The amount for the first 
month to be set aside for this purpose reached $55.50. The 
other half is to be given to the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, and the amount to be divided between these two 
officials the first month, in addition to their regular salaries, 
will be $55.50. We expect, however, that both these amounts 
will reach much larger sums before the year is over, and every- 
thing seems to be moving along in a very satisfactory manner. 

Since the installation of this system we have added consid- 
erably to our inspection department, so that now every compo- 
nent part of a machine is tested with internal and external 
gauges as well as dimension gauges for lengths before being 
mounted. A similar rigid inspection is then made after the com- 
plete machine is finished. 

The paper as given, as you will notice, does not deal with 
how the premium was established for the men. On this point 
we may say thet prior to the installation of the premium sys- 
tem we had always kept-:careful account of the cost of the dif- 
ferent items of all sizes of machines, and in installing this sys- 
tem we referred back to these costs, taking an average for three 
years. This treats the men liberally, because the cleaning and 
oiling of the machines, and the finding and replacing of the 
various clamps and special appliances used in doing the work, 
were included in the time charged, and the men were given 50 
per cent. of the time saved at their regular hourly rate, and 
we have carefully avoided making reductions unless entirely 
different methods of doing the work were established. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


On Thursday afternoon James Wilson, president of 
the Pattern Makers’ League of North America, spoke on 
“ What the Workman Wants from the Employer,’ and 
was thanked for his paper, but it was not discussed. 
Epaphroditus Peck, lecturer on the law of master and 
servant of the Law Department of Yale University, 
spoke on “ Employers’ Liability for Accidents,” and Da- 
vid Gibson, editor of Common Sensc, Cleveland, Ohio, 
discussed the labor question. 

The subject of drafting an apprenticeship agreement 
to suit the conditions of to-day was brought up by Mr. 
Lodge. H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New 
York, supplemented the suggestion with one that the 
committee should report on the whole apprentice system. 
George F. Steedman, Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., questioned as to whether the pay which ap- 
prentices now get holds the boys. Mr. Covell said that 


his company is obliged to pay apprentices more in Brook- 
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lyn than is demanded in some cities, and he explained 
that his company holds most of the boys to their con- 
tract by deducting a small percentage of their salaries 
each week and supplementing this back pay with a pre- 
mium at the end of the year. It also agrees to re-employ 
the boys who had served their time if they worked else- 
where one year. Another member spoke of the difficulty 
of getting applications from apprentices which, he said, 
is largely due’to the fact that the boys can get higher 
wages in positions where they can accomplish as much 
as a man by performing unskilled labor, and most of the 
boys desire to go in for quick money. 

The Committee on Resolutions through F. C. Cald- 
well, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, IIl., of- 
fered a resolution that the Joint Executive Committee 
of the association and the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion should meet with the Administrative Council to 
effect a plan for having a joint salaried executive. It 
was suggested that the proposition should be submitted 
to the members, to be decided by letter ballot. This 
motion was passed. 

Resolution on the deaths of Edwin Reynolds, Mil- 
waukee, and William H. Pfahler, Philadelphia, were 
adopted by the association, the memorials being read by 
H. W. Hoyt and J. H. Schwacke. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. Barker presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which was unanimously approved by the con- 
vention, and the following officers were declared elected : 

President, Howard P. Eells, Bucyrus Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice-president, J. H. Schwacke, 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice- 
president, H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, William Lodge, Lodge & Ship- 
ley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Council- 
lors for two years, R. D. Reed, H. B. Smith Company, 
Westfield, Mass.; Henry Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. 1,; Edgar McDougal, Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; F. C. Cald- 
well, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, Ill.; L. 
H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, 
Obio; B. B. Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Councillors for one year, Paul B. Ken- 
dig, Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; M. 
K. Bowman, Griscom-Spencer Company, New York City; 
Herbert Rice, Waverly Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Councillors to serve unexpired terms, E. P. Robinson, 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, Mass.; W. A. Layman, 
Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; George 
Mesta, Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Hon- 
orary councillor, M. H. Barker, American Tool & Ma- 
chine Company, Boston, Mass. 

Messrs. Copeland, Barker and Walter Sayle were ap- 
pointed a Nominating Committee for the ensuing year. 
The new president, in making his speech of thanks, ad- 
vocated the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the premium system. There were short speeches from 
some of the other officers and several members eulogizing 
the new executive. The newly elected Administrative 
Council met immediately following the convention’s ad- 
journment. Robert Wuest was reappointed commis- 
sioner, after several members had spoken in glowing 
terms of the work accomplished by him during the year. 

—E 


German and American Freight Rates Compared 


Opportunity for comparing the iron and steel freight 
rates of this country with those of the Government rail- 
roads of Germany is afforded in a report of the German 
iron and steel industry, prepared for the Department of 
Commerce and Labor by its special agent, Charles M. 
Pepper. The report was prepared in compliance with an 
act of Congress of May 22, 1908, authorizing an investi- 
gation of trade conditions abroad. Much of the material 
contained in this report is being made a subject of com- 
ment in the tariff discussion in Congress. The ‘railroad 
freight on steel products in Germany is, of course, only 
one of numerous matters bearing on the steel trade which 
are discussed in the report, but such rates are treated as 
one of the important factors governing the steel] industry 
in that country. 
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The German Government, through its control of rail- 
roads, as in other ways, has done much to foster the 
foreign business of German steel manufacturers, and in 
comparing the freight rates in that country with those 
made by our railroads here, the interest in the compar- 
ison is hightened by the fact that it affects a trade which 
is specially favored in Germany, whereas the rates on 
steel products here are fixed by the railroads without 
any direct intervention by Government authority, and 
merely in pursuance of the general policy of the railroads 
of promoting industries by fixing rates which will stim- 
ulate traffic. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the typical steel and 
iron road of the country. Serving as it does the great 
Pittsburgh District, as well as other centers of steel pro- 
duction, its freight tonnage of steel and iron products 
reaches an enormous total. Its rates on steel and iron 
have been taken as a basis for a comparison betweeu 
such rates here and similar rates in Germany. The com- 
parison shows that in most instances the rates in this 
country are lower than those in Germany on similar prod- 
ucts for like distances. 

The German scheme of fixing rates on iron and steel 
products is thus stated in the Pepper report: “In fixing 
the transportation rates ore is treated as primary raw 
material, the same as agricultural products, and is, there- 
fore, given the lowest rates in the freight schedules. 
This treatment has been extended to the ores from the 
Meurthe-Moselle district in France. Iron and steel 
products come under special tariffs which have been de- 
vised by the government on the principle of encouraging 
the manufacturing industries.” 

The following tables, made up from data contained in 
the Pepper report, and from figures obtained from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, afford a comparison between our 
rates and those of Germany on steel and iron: 


Freight Ratcs on [ron and Steel Products. 
Domestic rates. 


Per ton. 
Miles. Germany. U. 8. 
| Basepnees dati $2.629 $2.80 
Cologne to Antwerp....132 Other man. of steel. 2.217 1.50 
Duncannon, Pa., to Phil.134 NN kahiks Baws es 1.60 1.50 
| Pig Re li a 1.60 1.15 
Machinery ....... 2.441 2.20 
Duesseldorf to Aen WOPD 4 } Other man. of steel. 2.067 1.80 
Chester, Pa., to N. Y...122 Billets ........... 1.372 1.80 
| Pig eS ere 1.372 1.40 
{ Machinery coccces Gee Bae 
Cologne to Hamburg. .: .264 ! Other man. of steel. 2.568 2.60 
Johnstown to Baltimore.262 Billets ........... 2.424 2.00 
ng 5:0 9.0 64 2.424 1.85 
Machinery ....... 2.52 3.00 
Cologne to Bremen..... 204 Other man. of steel. 2.04 2.00 
Will’msport to Balto...197 MI iaik <0 4 04 «4 1.726 1.70 
6s n've 0 1.726 1.55 
Machinery ....... 2.256 ... 
Duesseldorf to Bremen. .181 Other man. of steel. 1.824 2.00 
Wilkes-Barre to Phila. .185 eee 1.696 1.70 
| Pig ae 1.696 1.60 


Comparison of rates on pig iron shows lower rates 
here in nearly all the instances cited than for similar 
distances in Germany. From Luxembourg to Bochum, a 
distance of 194 miles, the rate is $1.272 per ton, against 
$1.14 per ton charged here from Erie, Pa., to Etna, Pa., 
a distance of 212 miles; from Luxembourg to Dortmund, 
206 miles, the rate is $1.272, and from Erie, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh, 216 miles, it is $1.14. The difference in favor of 
our rates on iron ore is equally striking in the case of 
other similar comparisons of ratees. 

The slightly higher rate on pig iron quoted from Ches- 
ter, Pa., to New York, over the rate from Duesseldorf to 
Antwerp, for domestic shipments, is more than offset 
by the fact that the former distance is greater by seven 
miles. A similar explanation attaches to the rate on 
billets from Duesseldorf to Bremen. The only case noted 
in this table in which the domestic German rate on bil- 
lets is lower than the rate for a similar distance here is 
on shipments from Duesseldorf to Antwerp, where the 
German rate is directly affected by the availability of 
water transportation on the Rhine between these two 
points. The rates on machinery and other manufactured 
iron and steel also afford a number of instances in which 
the rates here are below the German rates. 

a Oem 

E. F. McCool. manager of the Pioneer Foundry & 
Machine Works, Victor, Colo., has invented a new system 
of automatically controlling self-unloading larries, which 
is in very effective operation in that vicinity. 
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Industrial Training Through Apprentice 
Systems.” 


BY E. P. BULLARD. 


The financial statement of every organization, large 
or small, public or private, summarizes the assets and 
liabilities of that organization and details with more or 
less accuracy the items composing them. Good form in 
these matters forbids the inclusion of any but tangible 
assets and actual liabilities, yet every organization is 
dependent for its ultimate success on the personnel of its 
executive and working force, which may be an actual 
asset if efficient and aggressive, or a certain liability.if 
inefficient and decadent. 

Efficient organization is admittedly the keynote of suc- 
cess. All available resources are exhausted by the mod- 
ern business manager for material to construct his prod- 
uct, for adequate means for financing his operations, and 
for energetic men to develop and execute his idéas. 

We frequently hear that Mr. Blank is a great man; 
he is identified with a dozen or more large corporations ; 
his name alone insures success to those who associate 
with him. We ask, How can he intelligently direct so 
many large and widely diversified industries? Why do 
his subordinates succeed and prosper? The answer is 
plain. He is a judge of men. He selects the right man 
for the place, reposes confidence in him, and through him 
dominates and controls an industry even as a general 
through his subordinates dominates and controls an army. 
He recognizes the fact that these men on whom he de- 
pends are an asset of his business, as much as is the cap- 
ital invested, and makes provision to supplement them as 
necessity demands as he provides for a future supply of 
raw material or sufficient capital to carry out his projects. 

He may be able for a time to secure all the men he 
needs from others who have trained and developed them, 
as he may be able to borrow money for the development 
of his business, but he will have to make both men and 
money before his success is assured. Every enterprise 
requires men skilled in the manipulation of its affairs, 
specialists in its particular line, versed in its various de- 
tails and operations. The supremacy of an industry, a 
community or a nation is dependent upon the skill and 
intelligence of its working people. 


The Searcity of Really Skilled Men, 


- Prior to the recent business depression the utmost 
difficulty was experienced by employers of labor in secur- 
ing sufficient numbers of skilled workmen to properly 
carry on their business. It was no uncommon experience 
for a concern to hire and discharge five men for every 
one retained. Really skilled men were not to be had at 
all in certain lines, and development was arrested on 
account of the inability to get desirable men. On the 
other hand, inefficient and unskilled help was plentiful. 

It is admitted by all that we need more skilled men, 
and that some means must be devised for developing the 
inefficient and unskilled so that they may be valuable to 
themselves, their employers and the community in which 
they live. Where can these men be found? The supply 
is inadequate to the demand. Our public schools do not 
educate for any particular trade; our colleges educate 
broadly but not specifically; our technical schools lay the 
foundation for engineering professions, but relatively few 
have an opportunity to avail themselves of the courses 
offered. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the children who enter the 
public schools never reach high school, and less than 25 
per cent. go above the fifth grade. This means that less 
than 6,000,000 out of 24,000,000 children who were en- 
rolled in our public schools in 1907 will learn more than 
is taught in the primary grades. 

The average child in the United States attends school 
for less than five years. What does this mean indus- 
trially? It means that if we are to have industrially in- 
telligent workers we must devise means independent of 
our public school system for training and developing 
them. 
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What Would Apprentice Systems Do Toward Raising 
Our Standard of Ladustrial Intelligence ? 

Carefully devised apprentice systems, successfully 
operated in the majority of our factories, would do much 
to augment the existing supply of skilled and efficient 
workmen. The need to employers of skilled workmen 
has already been pointed out, but not only are they nec- 
essary as producers, civilization itself has advanced 
along mechanical lines in such gigantic strides that there 
is a tremendous demand for and a serious lack of skilled 
men, simply to keep going the wheels of modern life— 
our towering buildings, our enormous ships, our great 
bridges—the thousands of mechanisms which are re- 
quired to transport, to house, to feed, to clothe, to light, 
to heat and amuse our people present an immense field 
for trained men. 

They would insure workmen being educated along 
definite lines, thereby meeting the demand for compe- 
tent leaders and executors. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those who are to occupy executive positions 
should have familiarized themselves with the various 
details of the work coming under their supervision; they 
should be able to decide whether the judgment of their 
subordinates is sound, whether the operations required 
to make some particular piece are correctly performed, 
whether the quantity and quality of production for 
which they are responsibie is of the required standard. 
This knowledge can be gained only by actual contact 
with the work and a personal study of the conditions 
under which it is performed. Apprentice systems would 
offer to young men of limited means who would other- 
wise be forced into that large and growing class of un- 
skilled labor an opportunity to learn a trade. 

Poverty, disease and crime are frequently the result 
of ignorance and environment. Every individual, work- 
man or capitalist, is buoyed up, spurred on, by hope. 
Picture to yourselves the unskilled workman, earning 
the minimum wage on which a man can live and sup- 
port his family. His greatest anxiety is concerning 
steady employment for himself; his one hope, an oppor- 
tunity for his children. Where is this opportunity to be 
found? Not in an education which yields no immediate 
return, for he cannot support them during that period. 
His sons must find work, and that as soon as the law will 
permit, and it must be work which will support them 
from the beginning, for the father cannot. This means 
that these boys must take situations which require lit- 
tle, if any, skill; situations which pay practically as 
much at the beginning as at the end; unskilled work, 
unskilled wages, with no chance of advancement in 
either skill or remuneration. So they go on through all 
their lives bequeathing to their sons what their fathers 
bequeathed to them—ignorance and poverty, possibly dis- 
ease and a tendency for crime. What have they to hope 
for to buoy them up, to spur them on? 


Give boys of this class an opportunity to learn a 
trade, to be skilled workmen and in demand, rather than 
unskilled and in no demand, and you solve a large prob- 
lem in American economics. Apprentice systems offer 
this opportunity. 


Do Apprentice Systems Pay the Employer? 


Most emphatically, yes. Many large and successful 
concerns that have had apprentice systems in operation 
for a period of years are unanimous in their statements 
that apprentice systems do pay. If properly instructed 
and intelligently directed, their employment is more prof- 
itable than the employment of the so-called skilled work- 
man who has been available in the past. Apprentices 
pay as producers during their term of service; as com- 
petent skilled journeymen when they have completed 
their course. and as industrially intelligent foremen and 
executives later on. Those boys who leave at the termin- 
ation of their apprenticeship become staunch supporters 
of the mother shop, always ready to say a good word for 
it; as loyal as college graduates to their alma mater, an 
unequaled advertising medium. 


Does It Pay the Employee to Serve An Apprenticeship? 

I firmly believe that it does. He is raised from the 
ranks of unskilled labor and given an earning power 
which he could not otherwise command; He is taught 
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to work intelligently and to apply his mind to his work, 

thus increasing his opportunity for further development 

and advancement. 

What Provisions Should Apprentice Systems Make for 
the Employee? 

Apprentice systems should provide for a proper term 
of service to insure ample time for thorough instruction. 
A distinct proportion should exist between the period of 
time required to learn a trade and the degree of skilled 
required in the trade. 

Apprentice systems should provide for sufficient re- 
muneration to support the apprentice during his term of 
service. Applicants for apprentice courses will, in the 
majority of cases, come from the working classes; from 
the farms in many instances, and must of necessity have 
an opportunity for self-support during their period of 
apprenticeship. 

Apprentice systems should provide instruction in the 
technique of the trade and allied studies. The average 
boy begins to learn his trade between the ages of 14 and 
17 years. He has not advanced beyond the fifth gram- 
mar grade, and probably could not pass an examination 
on any subject which he has studied. He has not been 
taught to reason or apply such knowledge as he has. If 
he is to become a skilled mechanic, it is essential that 
he should be well grounded in the elementary studies 
which are allied to his trade. He should be taught at 
least the mathematics of his work, the technical terms 
usually employed, and sufficient reading, writing and 
spelling to supply the deficiencies of his common school 
education. 

Apprentice systems should provide instructions in the 
manipulation and care of the appliances of the trade. 
I believe there are many here who either own or are re- 
sponsible for valuable manufacturing equipment which 
is practically at the mercy of unskilled employees or un- 
instructed apprentices. The average employer would 
deny this statement, believing as he does that the fore- 
man suprvises and instructs his workmen and appren- 
tices. As a matter of fact, the foreman seldom has time 
to explain to each man or boy such items as the neces- 
sity and economy of sufficient lubrication, the function 
of each mechanism, and the means which should be em- 
ployed to obtain the most economical results. Being oc- 
cupied with what are to him more important matters. 
he is content to let the boy find out these things for 
himself--an expensive and inefficient system. Every 
large plant maintains a repair department at a cost 
which is no inconsiderable portion of its operating ex- 
pense. Instruction in the care and manipulation of the 
appliances which it uses would do much to reduce this 
item. 

Apprentice systems should provide for the fostering 
of a spirit of ambition and desire for increased knowl- 
edge. Let the apprentice see that his diligence will be 
rewarded, that he may in time be foreman, superin- 
tendent, manager, if he applies himself to his work, and 
no difficulty will be experienced in securing all the boys 
required. If there is anything in a boy this will bring 
it out; if not, get one who will appreciate his oppor- 
tunities, 


Apprentice Courses to Meet Special Conditions, 


As the employees of any industry may be divided 
into two classes, producers and non-producers, workers 
and executors, and as there is need for trained men in 
each of these classes, I recommend that apprentice 
courses be arranged to meet these conditions. Let the 
boy who is bright and ambitious, and who otherwise 
shows the necessary qualifications become more than a 
mere workman, have an opportunity to learn the full 
trade, including instruction in the studies allied to the 
trade. Impress upon him the fact that he is given an 
exceptional opportunity, and demand in return excep- 
tional interest and effort. 

Advance these boys systematically through the course 
and weed out such as are not up to high standard. Select 
your executives as far as possible from among their 
number and thus show them that their diligence and ef- 
forts will be rewarded. As the workers outrank in num- 
bers those having executive ability, it is fully as im- 
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portant that as much attention be paid to the develop- 
ment of the latter as the former. Relatively few appli- 
cants for apprentice courses have any expectations of 
ever becoming more than skilled specialists. Why then 
waste time and money in teaching the full trade to a 
boy who has neither the intelligence nor ambition to be- 
come more than a mere specialist. Provide special 
courses for these boys covering the various branches of 
the trade; make the time of service relatively short and 
wages high as compared to the full apprentice course; 
give graduates of these special courses an opportunity 
to learn the full trade later on if they show special abil- 
ity; allowing credit for the time already served on the 
special course. The full apprentice course would train 
boys to fill executive positions. The special courses 
would develop skilled workmen with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money. 


Labor Unions and the Apprentice System, 


What is the attitude of labor unions toward the ap- 
prentice system? No labor union having the welfare of 
the workingman at heart can be opposed to well or- 
ganized and well conducted apprentice courses. As well 
be opposed to our public school system on the ground 
that education is dangerous. 

The labor union which sets its seal of disapproval 
upon well organized and well conducted apprentice 
courses admits its ignorance of industrial and social de- 
velopments and requirements. It should be recognized 
as hostile to the best interests of employer and em- 
ployee alike, and should not be tolerated in any com- 
munity. Labor unions can in no way more conclusively 
show their interest in the welfare of the workingman 
than by indorsing and furthering the adoption of ap- 
prentice systems and schools. 

The apprentice school is a necessary adjunct to any 
well organized apprentice system. Few concerns are 
large enough to support a school of their own as is done 
at Lynn and Schenectady, and not every community is 
prepared to establish a technical school such as Winona 
or Cincinnati University. Fortunately, however, like in- 
dustries usually locate in the same neighborhood; so 
that it is possible for manufacturers employing a similar 
class of labor to co-operate in the establishment and 
maintenance of apprentice schools. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., this has been done very suc- 
cessfully. The members of the local manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, working in conjunction with the Y. M. C. A, 
have established a school for apprentices, who attend 
class two hours per day five days a week. The boys are 
paid regular. wages for the:time they spend in the class 
room, and the entire expense for the instructor, who is 
especially employed for this purpose, is borne by the 
manufacturers who have boys in the school. The Y. M. 
C. A. was selected because the building—which is well 
equipped—was provided with class rooms and had all 
facilities for carrying on the work. The courses are laid 
out by a committee composed of manufacturers, and the 
work is directly under their supervision and control. 
The expenses are nominal and the results secured thus 
far are satisfactory. 


——».-- oe ————— 


The Standard Steel Company.—This company, which 
was recently incorporated by a number of Cleveland 
men with a capitalization of $40,000, has purchased a 
site in the suburban town of Bedford, Ohio, where a 
thoroughly equipped plant will be built for finishing and 
polishing black sheets for steel ranges, ovens and other 
purposes. A building, 70 x 100 ft., with 35-ft. lean-tos 
will be erected. The building will be of steel construc- 
tion, for which a contract has been let to the Wm. B. 
Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh. The plant will be 
equipped with two finishing rolls, furnaces, &c. Steam 
motive power will be used. The company is now in the 
market for the necessary machinery and power equip- 
ment. L. A. Osborn is president; R. E. Curtis, vice- 
president; T. G. Williams, secretary, and C. R. Williams, 
treasurer and general manager. The plant will be con- 
veniently located on the line of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad. It is expected that it will be ready for 
operation about August 1. 
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THE 
Employers’ Liability for Accidents.* 
Probable Changes in the Existing Law. 


BY EPAPHRBODITUS PECK. 


The present state of the law of the employers’ liabil- 
ity is satisfactory to no one, unless it may be to the 
ambulance chasing type of lawyers. By employers, by 
labor leaders, by economists, by law teachers, by judges, 
it has been condemned. The most recent and comprehen- 
sive text writer on the subject says in his preface that 
this subject “may, without any exaggeration, be said to 
enjoy the unenviable distinction of having been the occa- 
sion of a larger number of conflicting doctrines and in- 
consistent decisions than any other branch of the law.” 
Lord Cockburn, one of the judges of the highest court of 
Great Britain, said in a judicial opinion, speaking of the 
so-called fellow-servant rule, by which an employee can- 
not recover from his employer for an injury caused by 
the negligence of a fellow-servant: 

I have rarely come upon any principle that seems less recon- 
cilable to legal reason. 1 can conceive some reasons for exempt- 
ing the employer from liability altogether, but not one for ex- 
empting him only when those who act for him injure one of 
themselves. It rather seems to me that those are the very per- 
sons who have the strongest claim upon him for reparation, 
because they incur danger on his behalf. 

The Supreme Court of Errors in Connecticut declared 
in 1885: 

The defense of common employment has little of reason or 
principle to support it, and the tendency in nearly all jurisdic- 
tions is to limit rather than enlarge its range. It must be con- 
ceded that it cannot rest on reasons drawn from considerations 
of justice or of public policy. And one of the judges of the same 
court added in 1898: “‘ The evil is too deep-seated to be rem- 


edied by judicial action ; it needs radical treatment by wise legis- 
lation.” 


Many Legislative Proposals, 

I think it is safe to assert, though of course I have 
not examined the journals of every American Legislature, 
that there has not been a session of an American Con- 
gress or State Legislature in 10 years in which bills have 
not been introduced for amendment of the law of employ- 
ers’ liability; the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor and the Governors of 
many of our States have asked for remedial legislation, 
and nothing shows more strikingly the conservatism of 
our State Legislatures and their deference to the fears 
of business interests, than the fact that, while the Brit- 
ish Parliament has passed and twice extended a thor- 
ough going measure of employers’ liability, and while 
Germany, France, Italy and practically every country of 
Europe, except Russia and Turkey have passed statutes 
dealing with the question by the method of compulsory 
insurance, the demand for reform has thus far gone sub- 
stantially unheeded in the United States. The State of 
Colorado alone has abolished the fellow-servant rule; a 
dozen other States have abolished it as to railroads, or as 
to railroads and mines, and nearly all the others have 
passed statutes which codify the former rules and reform 
them in minor details. 

The Federal Congress has also enacted a substantial 
reform act, though far less drastic than the British one, 
which, of course, applies only to employees in interstate 
commerce. But the attacks on the vulnerable structure 
are likely to continue until more complete destruction has 
been wrought than by the dents and cracks already given. 


Employers’ Negligence the Basis of Claims. 


At present a workman’s right of action against his 
employer for an injury received in the course of his 
employment rests on the theory of the master’s negli- 
gence. In bringing a suit the man must accuse the mas- 
ter of wrongful neglect in the management of his busi- 
ness; if the injury was a pure accident, if it arose out 
of the unavoidable risks of the business, if it was 
imputable to the negligence of some other workman, 
even (in most States) to the negligence of the in- 


* Extracts from an address before the National Metal Trades 
Association, New York, April 15, 1909. Mr. Peck is lecturer on 
the law of master and servant in the Law Department of Yale 
University. 
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jured man’s foreman or boss, the employer is not liable. 

This primary fact, that the master must be convict- 
ed of negligence, or a wrongful act, and a wrongful act 
not of a subordinate employee, but of the master him- 
self, or of some manager or superintendent who stands 
in the master’s place, a vice-principal as the legal phrase 
is, tends to put the claim on a hostile footing at once. 
The injured workman is not asking the master to meet 
a legitimate and natural expense of the business; he is 
charging him with a wrongful act, and demanding his 
punishment by a judgment for damages. Thus the claim 
becomes an accusation, the request for damages a de- 
mand for punishment, and the master naturally feels 
himself justified in resisting, indeed almost bound to 
resist. : 

With the superior resources of the master, and the 
various lines of defense which the law gives to him, in 
perhaps nine cases out of ten the workman’s claim is 
finally defeated; both sides bear heavy costs of litiga- 
tion, a rankling sore is left to embitter the future re- 
lations of master and men, and the workman bears not 
only the pain and disfigurement of his injury, but also 
the pecuniary loss, increased by his expenses of suit. In 
the tenth case the workman wins; and in that case he 
gets from the sympathy of the jury, and their undefined 
sense that the master’s defense is not a just one, a ver- 
dict for much more than he ought to have; and the ver- 
dict is doubled to the man who pays it, and halved to 
the man who receives it, by the costs of litigation. 

In either case what has been accomplished is not a 
fair and friendly adjustment between man and man of a 
business loss; but a victory after a fight, in which the 
defeated party is thoroughly crippled, and the winner is 
not without some bruises. 


Accidents an Expense of Buricess, 


A certain manufacturing plant has 500 expensive ma- 
chines of various kinds; it employs 1000 men. In its 
operation 20 machines require to be replaced and 50 to 
be repaired every year. Of course, the cost of repairing 
the machines that are slightly broken, and replacing 
those that are ruined, is charged to operating expenses. 
But in the same establishment 10 men are killed or 
crippled every year, and 25 men receive injuries which 
cause loss of time and require medical or surgical care. 
Why should not this also be treated as an expense of the 
business? 

It is, in fact, an expense of the business. The opera- 
tion of the plant results in a profit to the owners, it bene- 
fits the general public by producing the manufactured ar- 
ticle at a far less cost than it could be produced for by 
mere primitive methods, but it has the countervailing dis- 
advantage of constant danger and frequent injury to the 
limbs and lives of its operatives. It can hardly be the 
rule of justice that the owners and the public should re- 
ceive and enjoy the profits of the industry, while its inci- 
dental cost in life and health, the other side of the eco- 
nomic balance sheet, should be cast upon the shoulders 
least able to bear it. 


Cases Involving Negligence, 


This proposition it is hardly possible to deny or to 
argue against as to injuries arising from the inherent 
risks of the business—those which occur necessarily and 
invariably and without definite fault on any one’s part. 
As to those which occur by the fault of some other work- 
man than the one who is injured, the argument is almost 
equally clear. The employer selected the negligent man, 
he had the power to watch his work and to discharge him 
if he proved unfit for his place, the man is working under 
the owner’s commands and to make a profit for him, the 
owner would be liable to a third party for his negligence 
in the course of his work, and the rule that he is not 
equally liable to a fellow-servant is one which requires 
some special reasoning to explain, still more to justify it. 

But if the injured man has been negligent himself 
and the injury is in part or wholly the result of his own 
negligence, there is at least a plausible argument against 
the master’s liability. Even to this something may be 
said in reply. In the strain of modern factory work, 


negligence itself is an invariable and incidental result of 
the business. Even the most prudent man, coming in con- 
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tact with a point of danger a hundred times a day, cannot 
always have his mind intent upon, and his body respon- 
sive to, the danger. Very significant statistics have been 
compiled in Germany, showing that the great majority of 
factory accidents occur during the later hours of the 
working day, when mind and body are fagged and inca- 
pable of the same sharp attention that they gave earlier 
in the day. There is a certain unfairness in measuring 
in cold blood, in the very different atmosphere of the 
judge’s chamber or the jury room, the momentary action 
of a man in the tumult and fatigue of the factory, and 
deciding that because the man’s attention failed and his 
fingers dropped into the dangerous spot, he is to bear the 
life of a cripple as a just penalty of his fault without 
contribution to his loss by the master for whose profit 
the danger was incurred. 

It must be remembered that the workman must al- 
ways bear the personal suffering, the possible disfigure- 
ment, the danger of death. And the workman is surely 
peculiarly constituted who will expose his body and life 
more freely to danger because he is assured of a com- 
pensation for his pecuniary loss. 

Doubtless the general adoption of liability insurance 
will have the same effect in improving conditions, by 
leading the insurance experts to suggest improvements 
to the factory owner, and offer lower rates to secure 
their adoption, that it has already had in the very simi- 
lar matter of fire hazard. It is often said that the 
spread of liability insurance has aggravated the exist- 
ing evils of the situation between the master and ser- 
vant by eliminating the personal and humane element 
from their negotiations, and substituting the cold-blooded 
corporation for the kind master; perhaps in the way 
that I have indicated liability insurance may ultimately 
vindicate itself. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Arbitration. 


In accordance with the theory that I have tried to 
outline, the rule of the workman’s compensation for in- 
juries received in the course of employment, unless 
caused by his own serious or wilful misconduct, has been 
adopted in England in place of the common law liability 
of the master to pay damages for his' culpable negli- 
gence. A commission appointed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, of which Carroll D. Wright was chairman, 
recommended the adoption of a similar act in Massachu- 
setts in 1904. One feature much emphasized in the Eng- 
lish act and in the Massachusetts report is the establish- 
ment of a system of arbitration to fix the amount of 
compensation, and of a rule for measuring the compen- 
sation by a fixed ratio to the man’s wages, varying with 
the extent of his disability, and, in the case of death, 
with the degree of dependence of his surviving relatives 
upon his earnings. This is expected greatly to lessen 
litigation, the liability being fixed, and the amount of 
compensation a mere matter of computation. 

The provisions of our American constitutions, which 
guarantee trial by jury to all litigants, may create dif- 
ficulties in following the British act in the first, at least, 
of these special provisions; but the Massachusetts com- 
mission thought them not insuperable. Massachusetts 
did not adopt the recommendations of her commission, 
and no American State has yet adopted this broad basis 
of liability. Perhaps none will at present. Our division 
into 46 separate jurisdictions, each of which must adopt 
a plan of reform to put it into complete operation, and 
the natural argument of the employer in each State 
that he cannot fairly be subjected to new burdens from 
which his competitors in other States are free, make 
the progress of economic changes slow in America. 

But a general current of legislation favorable to the 
workman’s side of the question is already in motion, and 
is likely to increase in volume and force. I believe that 
the great majority of American manufacturers desire 
to do justice as well as to make money, and that they 
will not desire obstinately to oppose any measure which 
they are convinced is a measure of right. 


a rs 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association.—At 
the monthly meeting of this society, held at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, April 14, L. D. Burlingame, Brown & 
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Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “ Economics and Kinks in Pattern Mak- 
ing and Pattern Shop Management,” which was followed 
by a discussion, At the business meeting, with Vice- 
President J. L. Anthony in the chair, a committee con- 
sisting of B. M. Shaw, Fred F. Stockwell and C. A, Read 
was appointed to make arrangements for transportation 
for the delegation from New England to the annual con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association, to 
be held in Cincinnati in May. The usual dinner was 
enjoyed. 
——_~--——____—_—_ 


A New Pipe Mill at Haselton, Ohio. 


Various reports of a new bond issue by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company for the construction of additional 
plant have appeared recently. No bond issue is now con- 
templated by the company, it is stated, but official an- 
nouncement is made as follows by Chairman John A. 
Topping of a new enterprise which will utilize a portion 
of the site at Haselton, Ohio, which the company has 
held for some time with a view to future extensions: 

“Interests closely identified with the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company have organized the Haselton Steel Tube 
Company and will construct on the property recently 
acquired from the Republic Iron & Steel Company, on 
the Mahoning River, near Youngstown, Ohio, a modern 
plant for the manufacture of both steel and iron pipe. 
The construction of the plant will be under the general 
supervision of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, and 
upen completion of the improvements contemplated the 
new tube works will secure its supply of raw material 
from the Republic Iron & Steel Company, and the fin- 
ished product will be sold by the sales department of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, under proper contract 
arrangements, so that the interest of both companies will 
be promoted.” 

It is understood that the new undertaking will repre- 
sent an outlay of about $1,500,000. Electric drive will 
be utilized to a large extent, power being derived from 
gas engines depending on the waste gases of the Republic 
Company’s three blast furnaces at Haselton. The new 
tube plant will furnish an outlet for a portion of the 
product of the Bessemer steel works at Youngstown, the 
sale of skelp to tube mills having been for some time a 
branch of the Republic Iron & Steel Company’s business. 
It has been known for some time that the building of an 
open hearth steel plant on the Haselton tract has been 
considered by the directors of the company, but no defi- 
nite steps have been taken in that direction as yet. 

——_—_——_~»-- 


Monel Metal Wire. 


The Orford Copper Company, 43 Exchange place, New 
York City, producer of Monel metal, has granted the 
sole right for maufacturing wire and ribbon of it to 
the Driver-Harris Wire Company, Newark, N. J. The 
latter company has just finished erecting and equipping 
a large wire rod rolling mill and has greatly extended its 
wire drawing departments to handle this new branch of 
its extensive wire manufacturing business. 

Monel metal is peculiarly adapted to the production 
of the better grades of wire, particularly where a tough, 
strong, non-corrosive product is required. It is a natu- 
ral alloy containing about 70 to 75 per cent. nickel, 144 
per cent. iron, 1 per cent. manganese and the balance 
copper. In smelting and refining the ore from which 
Monel metal is made, the nickel and copper are not ex- 
tracted or separated, and appear in the finished alloy in 
the same relative proportions. Nickel as a pure metal is 
relatively expensive because of the difficulty of isolating 
it. When the treatment consists merely of removing the 
impurities it can be made to sell at a cost comparable 
with German silver. The tensile strength of Monel metal 
wire rolled, annealed and cold drawn is 110,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and the elastic limit 80,000 Ib. per sq. in. The 
melting point is above 2400 degrees F., and the specific 
gravity 8.15. Its electrical resistance per mil.-ft. is 256 
ohms. Like nickel it is highly resistant to the action of 
acids. 
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Profit Sharing. 


Two Interesting Papers Read Gt the New York 
Meeting of the National Metal Trades 
Association. 


R. T. Crane’s Experience. 


I respond with pleasure to your request that I pre- 
pare a paper on profit sharing, for in doing so I speak 
of my own experiments in this line and my opinions on 
the subject to men who, like myself, have to deal with 
practical things—men who do not ask for theories, but 
for results. 

In this instance the character of my audience deter- 
mines the treatment of this subject which I propose to 
give. I shall have nothing to say on the historical side, 
except in so far as the development of the theory and 
practice of profit sharing in foreign countries tended to 
influence me in trying the matter out for myself. 


THE PROFIT SHARING AGITATION IN ENGLAND. 


If memory serves me, it was some 40 years ago that 
John Bright of Birmingham, England, took a leading part 
in discussing the various methods for profit sharing. or 
co-operative industry, then advanced. In this, as a 
manufacturer, doubtless he was influenced by existing 
differences between labor and capital, which were shown 
in frequent strikes and lockouts and a general attitude 
of suspicion between employer and employee throughout 
the industrial centers of England. 

Mr. Bright believed that some rational system of 

profit sharing, some working method of co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor, would reconcile these differ- 
ences, allay these suspicions and give to industrial 
activities a greater steadiness. The outcome of this agi- 
tation, as I recall it, was that a number of business firms 
in England adopted a system of profit sharing something 
like this: 
: Pay first to labor its current market value; second, 
pay to capital a fair interest; third, divide the remain- 
ing profit, if any, into two equal parts, one part going to 
labor and the other to capital. 

This plan seemed to meet with general favor. I be- 
came deeply interested in the subject and wrote to Mr. 
Bright for full details of the scheme, which he was 
good. enough to send me. 


MR. CRANE’S FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


From this information I worked out what seemed to 
me to be an application of the English experiment to 
my own conditions and gave it a trial in my own busi- 
ness. At the expiration of two years the plan was aban- 
doned. It did not work out satisfactorily, either to my 
employees or: myself. After careful inquiry among my 
foremen I ‘could not find any evidence that my profit 
sharing was making my workmen either more industrious 
or more faithful to my interests. 

Even in England it soon developed that the workmen 
themselves came to oppose the scheme, doubtless on the 
ground that it tended to increase production—a condi- 
tion which seems to be the chief stumbling block in the 
way of any scheme of this character. 

My conclusion, after this trial, was that all profit 
sharing projects up to that time, while looking and 
sounding well in theory, did not turn out as expected 
when put to the test of practice. 

Perhaps it is only just to say here that the experi- 
ment I made was not’a fair trial, as, in my opinion, it 
requires a good deal‘of time and a considerable amount 
of enthusiasm on the part of foremen to make any ex- 
periment along these lines effectual. 


HIS SECOND EXPERIMENT. 


My next experiment in this line was on an entirely 
different basis, but with the same objéets in view. I 
put in operation a system by which our workmen were 
given an opportunity to buy the Crane Company’s stock 
to an amount equal to their yearly salary. This, of 
course, gave the men who took advantage of it some 
share in the profits of the business, while at the same 
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time it required that they should put up their money 
with that of the company in order to share in the com- 
pany’s success. 

By this method the Crane Company undoubtedly ob- 
tained some advantage in the closer co-operation of those 
of our employees who became stockholders, but the ex- 
periment has not been all that we desired or expected, 
for the reason that our workmen did not, to any large 
extent, avail themselves of the privilege. 

It is difficult to explain why they did not, but my 
opinion is that, in the first place, many of them were un- 
able to get as much as $100 to pay for a share of ‘stock. 
Further, I imagine that many of those who could have 
bought stock preferred to put their savings into homes 
for themselves rather than to invest it in any other way 
—particularly in a manufacturing company, where they 
do not seem to see as much security as in real estate. 
Your average workman is ready enough to share in the 
profits, but not to share in the risks of industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM, 


My third experiment—the Crane Company’s present 
system of profit sharing—has been in operation for about 
eight years. It consists simply in the company making 


an out. and out gift once a year to all of its employees: 


who do not in any other way share in the profits of the 
company, such as stockholders, officials, &c. 

The amount thus distributed among our workmen is 
determined by the success of the company for the year 
just past. For the first two or three years this amount 
was equal to 5 per cent. of the annual earnings of each 
employee; since then, and up to the present, we have 
been able to give each employee 10 per cent. of his an- 
nual earnings. 

This amount is distributed about Christmas time, 
and the company prefers to refer to it as a “ Christmas 
present.” There are no restrictions as to length of serv- 
ice, position, &c. The employee who has been in the 
company’s service a month is treated the same as the 
employee who has been with the company many years. 

If an employee leaves the service of the company of 
his own accord or is dismissed for cause he thereby for- 
feits his share of the profits—or of the gift—for that 
year. But if an employee is laid off or his services dis- 
pensed with through no fault of his own, he is consid- 
ered to be entitled to his share of the year’s distribution 
up to the date of his leaving. 

I am under the impression that this is as good a 
scheme as any that can be devised under existing in- 
dustrial conditions. The company in no way is bound 
to continue it for all time; nevertheless, it is my earnest 
hope that it may able to do so. 

We have no disposition to pile up an enormous and 
unnecessary fortune, and I feel that in giving a portion 
of our earnings to our employees in this manner more 
good will be accomplished than by spending large sums, 
as some people do, in many other directions. 


BELIEVES IN THE PRENCIPLE OF PROFIT. 


So much, then, for my own experience in profit shar- 
ing plans. As for the principle itself, I believe in it. I 
believe that every employer should adopt some rational 
method whereby he may be in a position to divide some 
part of his yearly profits with his employees. Not only 
is this a good course from an ethical point of view, but 
it is a wise course from the viewpoint of business. 

Even if from no nobler impulse, enlightened self- 
interest should prompt us to make this division, for we 
should remember that no gift is lost. In some form or 


_ other it will come back to the giver, and often in many 


fold greater than the gift itself. 

While I may say that the Christmas giving of the 
Crane Company (call it “ profit sharing,” if you will) is 
governed by the spirit of kindliness, the desire to be fair 
and just, we do not pretend to close our eyes to the fact 
that this giving pays, that our annual distribution of 
part of our profits is in the nature of a good investment. 

Long before another time for giving returns, the gift 
of the previous Christmas has come back to the company 
in the way of better service, of greater enthusiasm, of a 
more coherent working force, and of a more pronounced 
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loyalty to the company and its interests on the part of 
its thousands of employees. 

I believe that the reverse of our policy has equally 
patent results. The man who is close and niggardly with 
his employees, who pays not a cent more than the stipu- 
lated wage—and often pays that grudgingly—gets but 
the service he pays for. He does not get loyalty, or en- 
thusiasm, or regard, nor does he deserve to get them. 
He gives nothing and he receives nothing; he loses by his 
failure to be generous and just. He lives a wretched 
existence, and he leaves nothing worth while to show 
for his life of labor. 

From this and the plan the Crane Company actually 
has in operation you may see that I am a warm and con- 
sistent advocate of profit sharing as a principle of mod- 
ern business. I may criticise some features of its appli- 
cation, some of the purely theoretical schemes for apply- 
ing the principle, but with the principle itself I am in 
accord. 

EMPLOYEES SHOULD SHARE IN LOSSES AS WELL AS PROFITS. 


As I understand it, the principle is this: If an em- 
ployer concedes it to be fair and just that his employees 
have a share in his profits, the employees should be 
equally willing to concede that they share with him in 
the losses. I cannot see that with any reasonable sys- 
tem of co-operation the employer is under any greater 
obligation to divide part of his profits with his employees 
than the employees are to divide a part of the losses with 
their employer. It would be a peculiar application of the 
principle of co-operation that would let the employees in 
for the good things of a fat year and leave the employer 
to bear the full burden of the lean year. I consider this 
recognition of mutual sharing, both of gains and losses, 
the basic principle of any rational system of profit shar- 
ing or co-operation that can be devised. * 

There is one thing that is perfectly clear regarding 
all co-operative enterprises, and that is that they always 
have failed where they have been new enterprises. At 
the same time investigation will show that there has been 
a number of immensely successful profit sharing enter- 
prises, but I apprehend that they will be found to apply 
mainly to businesses in which the employers have to de- 
pend largely upon the honor and good faith of their 
workmen, such as, for example, decorators, retailers, &c., 
where the business necessarily is conducted on the merits 
of the employees. 

I do not think the profit sharing principle can be ap- 
plied so well in the case of salesmen selling on per- 
centage, or where employees work on piece work or 
where the output of the day may be measured easily. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that a reasonable division 
of the profits would be found to pay in any business. 

EQUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS OPPOSED. 


A word or two regarding the theory of Mr. Bright 
that above a certain point profits should be divided 
equally between capital and labor. I took exception to 
this at the time it was proposed; I take a strong excep- 
tion to it now. The chief objection to this theory is that 
the value of labor to a given industry can be definitely 
measured, while the value of capital cannot. This is 
particularly true of most of our modern industrial en- 
terprises in which the invested capital is owned by the 
actual managers of the business. Few, if any, of these 
managers are drawing salaries commensurate with the 
skill and energy they put into the management and the 
responsibilities and risks attached to their investments. 
They have to depend for their compensation upon the 
profits earned by their capital. 

The responsibility of labor is in no way to be com- 
pared with that of capital, and it is a manifestly and 
equitable proposition that demands an equal sharing 
in the profits of a business between capital and labor. 
I am of the opinion that there never was a time when 
so much skill and energy, so much brains and experience 
were put into business as is done to-day, and no ordinary 
salary—especially in a large business—would be propor- 
tionate to the services rendered by our modern managers. 

As to any hard and fast scheme of profit sharing, I 
would say that there are al] sorts of persons in business 
and I do not believe any one scheme can be devised that 
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would work satisfactorily all along the line. Some busi- 
ness men have only moderate ability, and this naturally 
brings them little or no profit. Between these and men 
of extraordinary ability we find all varieties and as many 
varying degrees of business success. 

Surely it is not reasonable to say that the man who 
has only his capital in a business, the man who has his 
capital invested and in addition works hard early and 
late to make his business a success, the man who has 
just started in business and the man who has been in 
business successfully for many years, should be required 
to accept the same percentage of profit on their capital 
and divide all above that percentage equally with their 
employees. 

For the reasons advanced and because our present plan 
has brought about a gratifying measure of satisfaction, 
both to us and to our employees, I am inclined to the 
opinion that our method of profit sharing—that is, a 
division of profits determined by the employer and based 
upon the success of the business for the year—is about 
as good as any that can be devised to meet the conditions 
under which business in general is conducted to-day. 
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CRANE EMPLOYEES’ INTERESTS CARED FOR FURTHER. 


In closing this paper I might add that I do not con- 
sider a division of profits, or a gift of part of the profits, 
at the close of a year, as all of a profit sharing plan. In 
our own case, for example, we do more than this, and 
I think I am warranted in speaking of these other things 
as in the nature of profit sharing. 

For instance, we have a pension and a sick relief plan 
for the benefit of our workmen and their families, the 
whole expense of which is borne by the Crane Company. 

Then we maintain, solely at our own expense, a 
physician’s office and surgery, a house physician for our 
men employees and a woman physician for our girl em- 
ployees. ‘The services of our physicians and the neces- 
sary medicines in case of sickness or accident are given 
free to such of our employees as may need them. 

Naturally the expense of this pension and sick relief 
plan and of our physicians, coming wholly from the 
company’s treasury—and the benefits going wholly to our 
employees—reduces the company’s profits; and to the ex- 
tent of this reduction and this benefit the company is 
sharing its profits “with its employees, throughout the 
year, in addition to the gift of 10 per cent. of the sala- 
ries and wages of the employees made at the end of the 
year. 

N. 0. Nelson's Views. 


Quite recently profit sharing has received indorsement 
in high quarters. Mr. Roosevelt, in his last annual mes- 
sage, said that labor should, by some systematic plan, 
become part owners in capital with which it works. Mr. 
Ingalls, chairman of the Big Four Board, said in a Civic 
Federation speech that the railroads should adopt profit 
sharing with employees. In Mr. Carnegie’s last book he 
declares that there must come a partnership between 
labor and capital; that the capital should be owned by 
those who use it—profit sharing. In the last annual con- 
gress of profit sharing concerns in Great Britain former 
Minister Balfour made a statesmanlike argument for 
the system. 

DEFINITION OF PROFIT SHARING. 


Profit sharing is a distinctive term for a systematic 
division of general profits with the entire body of em- 
ployees in proportion to their wages and in a fixed pro- 
portion to the capital. Not necessarily, but usually and 
properly, the dividend to wages is capitalized and vaid 
in the stock of the employing corporation. Out of the net 
profits interest is allowed at bank rate on the net capital, 
and the remainder is divided by equal percentage on the 
wages and the capital, or on the wages and the interest, 
or a compromise between these two. 

It is essential that the proportions be announced in 
advance, that all regular employees of whatever grade 
he included, that no new conditions be imposed, and that 
the terms be sufficiently liberal to yield a respectable div- 
idend. There is no change in the plan of business until it 
comes to disposing of the profits. There is neither right 
nor inducement given to interfere or criticise. 

The contingent interest in the profits is a constant 
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influence toward care, industry and good faith. When 
the wage earners become stockholders and receive cash 
dividends on their stock, they are doubly interested. 
These definite advantages, besides increasing the efli- 
ciency of the existing force, tend to draw and retain the 
better class and eliminate the inferior. 

It is a familiar practice to share profits with heads 
of departments, but these are less in need of stimulus 
than the common employees. The business heads are en- 
ergetic and attentive by nature; they have promotions 
and elastic salaries in view. The common mass have lit- 
tle or none of this to inspire them; there are influences 
to make them indifferent or antagonistic. Making a clerk 
or mechanic or laborer a profit earner and owner in the 
property he works with makes a man of him; gives him 
a self-interest jointly with the employer, some sense of 
responsibility. 

PROFIT SHARING ACTS AUTOMATICALLY. 

Unlike the selling of stock to employees, profit shar- 
ing acts automatically and equally on all. If they are fit 
to employ, they are fit to share. The relative value of 
their work is fixed by their pay and their dividend is in 
the same proportion. A fraction only of employees will 
elect to set aside a part of their wages and obligate them- 
selves in the purchase of stock ; they are unfamiliar with 
such investments, they do not want to deprive themselves 
of the ready money, they are suspicious of stocks. Profit 
sharing demands nothing of a workman; it offers a re- 
ward for that which lies in his way to give. 

An instant and decisive response must not be expect- 
ed. Men accustomed to minimum work will not immedi- 
ately change. Give it time; the result is sure to come. 
It is difficult or impossible to tell by sight the difference 
in men’s work; it is impossible to tell with certainty by 
the year’s profit, as many other elements affect the 
profits. Profit sharing should be adopted for the elemen- 
tary reasons of good will, self interest, mutual interest 
and obligation of the strong to the weaker. Following 
upon this recognition,are the public and social effects of 
a limited partnership between all who are associated in 
a joint enterprise or related work. 

Profit sharing has a record of unbroken success for 
65 years in the pioneer house of Leclaire & Co., house 
painters and decorators in Paris, France, now employ- 
ing about 1400 men. Next in age and prominence is the 
stove and iron works of Godin & Co., of France and Bel- 
gium, now employing 2100 men. Largest of all is the 
South Metropolitan Gas Works of London, employing 
about 5900 men, the workmen owning over a million of 
its capital. A dozen or more other British gas works 
have adopted the same plan. The great soap works of 
Lever Brothers, near Liverpool; the woolen mills of Tay- 
lor Brothers and William Thomson & Son, the shipyards 
of Sir Christopher Furness, with a large number of other 
concerns, great and small, in Great Britain and on the 
continent, are substantially profit sharing. 


THE N,. 0. NELSON MFG. COMPANY'S PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. 


In my own company we adopted profit sharing in 
1886 by paying an equal dividend on salaries, wages and 
capital, after first paying interest on the capital. In 
1894 we began allowing double the rate to wages as to 
capital. In 1905 we allotted all the profits in excess of 
6 per cent. on capital to the customers and the employees, 
and this is now the plan. The customers and employees 
own somewhat over one-half million dollar capital and 
half million surplus. The dividends for the last four 
years have average 2244 per cent. on salaries and wages 
and 36 per cent. to customers on the gross profits of their 
purchases. The business expenses have declined more 
than one-fourth in proportion to sales, and we believe 
the effectiveness of labor is much above the ordinary. 

For a number of years following the panic of 1893 
we paid no dividends and there was no instance of com- 
plaint. In midsummer of the panic we called a meeting 
of all the employees and explained that we could better 
keep running full if we were accommodating to the cus- 
tomers, and that this could be materially aided by their 
agreeing to a cut in wages and salaries of 25 per cent. 
until times became easier. The suggestion was adopted 
without any objection or a dissenting vote. The reduced 
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wages were in effect for three months, until we restored 
them voluntarily. 

Losing years rarely occur to prosperous concerns, and 
only prosperous ones have profits to share. 

The theoretical criticism that losses must be shared 
if profits are is met by the proper practice in any busi- 
ness of setting aside a surplus fund out of which any loss 
will be taken and not out of the capital. As the surplus 
has been taken out of the profits before the annual 
division, labor has contributed its portion and thus makes 
good its share of the loss. 

It should, however, be observed that profit sharing 
is not a doctrinaire or academic theory, but a practical 
way of enlisting the profit making capacity of the en- 
tire force and thus assuring against loss. In 24 years 
of it we have had no losing year. 

NOT A GUARANTEE AGAINST STRIKES. 

Profit sharing is a peace measure, but it is not a guar- 
antee against strikes. There can still be differences, but 
they will be rare. There are still the class influences, 
but they are weakened. For these reasons, profit sharing 
is not favorably regarded by union leaders. In our 23 
years of continuous experience, we have had no instance 
of attempted interference or criticism or assertion of 
prerogative by right of stock holding or profit sharing, 
neither has there been any instance of difference arising 
between the employees and the management. There 
have been strikes by order of outside union authority and 
for infraction of union apprentice rules and boycotts. 
These strikes we have always resisted successfully, and 
at last gave the option to each employee of dividend and 
nonunion or union and no dividend. Within six months 
there remained only three union cards in our entire force, 
except one trade with about 20 men dependent on the 
building trades council and the teamsters in St. Louis. 
These men recognize their dilemma and make no com- 
plaint, nor have we. 

Incidental to our profit sharing and the betterment of 
labor’s conditions, we have for 19 years been using a 
portion of the profits and the employees a portion of their 
wages in building the town of Leclaire and workmen's 
homes. A net result of this combination of work, play, 
homes and attractive surroundings is that we have found 
no need of policemen, rules or boss. By the average of 
other towns and cities, we should have had to date 250 
arrests; we have had none. All of our young people 
remain, invariably going to work when out of school. 
We have less than half the average death rate, 100 per 
cent. marriage and birth rates and no divorce rate. Men 
owning their own working capital and their own homes 
with comely surroundings and ample recreation will be 
healthy, peaceable and sociable. ‘ 

Profit sharing needs to be instituted in a broad and 
liberal light, and to be conducted with patience and due 
regard for established traditions and prejudices. When 
so practiced it will not fail to justify the faith and hope 
of its projectors and do its share in promoting peace and 
good will between employers and employed. 


—_~-e—. 


A. N. Hadley, 2032 Ashland avenue, Indianapolis, Ind.., 
has invented a sugar cane harvester. One of the per- 
fected machines is now being tested in Cuba. At a recent 
meeting of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association Mr. 
Hadley described the machine and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate its merits. Gasoline or oil is the 
fuel used for operating. The machine cuts the cane at 
the bottom, strips it, tops it, ties it into bundles and 
dumps it in a cart. The experimental machine weighs 
6500 Ib., but changes are contemplated that will reduce 
the weight 1000 Ib. Plans are formulating to organize a 
company to manufacture the machines and operate them 
under the direction of district superintendents. 


«The semiannual meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers will be held June 24 and 25 at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The programme 
will consist of papers, excursions and an exhibit of chem- 
ical engineering apparatus. J. C. Olsen, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, is secretary. 
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Robertson’s 21-In. Drill. 


Even in its general lines there is something distinctive 
in the new 21-in. upright drill built by the Robertson 
Drill & Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y. As a whole the ma- 
chine has been made heavier and more powerful than 
usual, but the particular feature is the square spindle 
drive in place of a round spindle with feather and key. 
This drive gives equal or concentric drive with much less 
friction. As evidence of this fact it is stated that with 
the spline drive a 1-in. tap will raise a 500-lb. piece of 
work from the table, if it is not secured, before the spin- 
dle will follow the tap. This is accredited to side thrust. 
With the Robertson square equal drive it is claimed that 
the same piece of work requires no bolting to the table, 
thus proving that less power is required and that there 
is less friction. 

The frame itself is especially strong. The column is 





The New 21-In. Upright Drill Built by the Robertson Drill & 
Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


5% in. diameter and is ribbed, and the head is of rein- 
forced design. The quill is 2% in. diameter, the spindle 
through the quill 19-16 in. diameter, and the square drive 
through the crown gear is 1% in. square. All of the 
parts are heavy and well ribbed. All gears are cut from 
solid metal, and the racks and small pinions aré all 
steel cut. A new back gear is provided controlled by one 
handle, giving the direct or the back geared drive, or, in 
its neutral position, disengaging the drive altogether and 
stopping the spindle. The table is raised by a crank op- 
erating a worm gear and pinion, the latter engaging with 
the rack on the column. All clamps are provided with 
tail nuts, and every lever concerned in the control of the 
machine is conveniently placed. 

The countershaft is intended to run at 250 rev. per 
min., has tight and loose pulleys 8 in. diameter and 214 


in. face, and a cone pulley. the largest step of which is: 


9 in. diameter and the smallest 4%4 in. diameter, taking 
also a 214-in. belt. Through the two cone pulleys, which are 
alike, four changes of speed are provided and with the 
back gear, eight. The machines are furnished either 
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with plain lever feed or wheel and lever feed, or wheel 
and lever and power feed, and with or without automatic 
stop for the feed. The illustration shows the machine 
with the entire combination. The crown gear is 5 in. in 
diameter and is driven by a bevel pinion 3% in. in diam- 
eter. The vertical travel of the spindle is 10 in. Its 
greatest distance from the table is 23% in., and from the 
base 33 in. The end of the spindle has a No. 3 Morse 
taper socket. The machine will drill to the center of a 
2144 in. circle. The table diameter is 15% in., and its 
vertical travel 14 in. The net weight of the machine is 
650 Ib. 
———I—-+-o—_____ 


The Cito Cut Meter. 


For measuring the cutting speed of machine tools a 
new cut meter has been placed on the market by Schu- 
chardt & Schutte, 90 West street, New York, known as 
the Cito, and built on the lines of the tachometers made 
Ly the firm. The indicating mechanism is actuated by 
accurately balanced centrifugal weights, and the readings 
are correct in any position. As the readings do not de- 
pend on magnetic action, these instruments, it is claimed 
by the makers, remain accurate under all shop condi- 
tions, and are not affected by the magnetic fields present 
in shops equipped with electric power. They also indi- 
cate with the work running in either direction. 

The standard range of the Cito meters is from 20 to 
600 ft. per minute, arranged in two scales, the first scale 
being from 20 to 120 ft. per minute, and the second range 
from 100 to 600 ft. per minute. Either range is thrown 
into action by moving the thumb slide on the face up or 
down to the desired range. The shell or case is made 
of aluminum, which reduces the weight to approxi- 
mately 101% oz. The handle can be unscrewed, which 





The Cito Cut Meter Sold by Schuchardt & Schiitte, New York. 
(lor countries using English measure dial reads In feet per 
min. instead of meters per min.) 


makes it conveniently portable. With each instrument a 
rubber tip is also furnished for recording revolutions of 
shafts up to 900 rev. per min. When used as a tachom- 
eter a formula is furnished for converting the scale 
reading in feet to the equivalent in revolutions per min- 
ute. The meter is put up in a leather case, with an ex- 
tra tier for the measuring disk. 


OG 


The W. R. Beatty Machinery & Equipment Company. 
410 House Building, Pittsburgh, has received an ordér 
from the West Penn Steel Company, Pittsburgh, for a 45- 
ton standard gauge locomotive for yard use about its new 
mill being erected at Brackenridge, Pa. 
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Fig. 1. 


Part of an Installation in the Atlantic City Sewerage 
Company's Plant. 


The Green Automatic Furnace Draft 
Control. 


To burn coal rapidly without smoke and with good 
economy, a good draft is required, but all air passed 
threugh the furnace in excess of that necessary to burn 
the coal lowers the furnace temperature and wastes heat 
in the flue gases. Since furnace conditions change from 
moment to moment, due to the operations of firing, or to 
the fluctuations in the demand for steam, the desideratum 
is a strong draft under perfectly automatic control. 

Many chimneys do not supply a draft intense enough 
to burn the cheaper grades of coal. Old chimneys put up 
when the power demands of the plant were smaller rarely 
have sufficient capacity. Supplementing chimneys by 
forced draft fans delivering air into the ash pit is ef- 
fective in supplying the required amount of air and in- 
tensity of draft, but has certain drawbacks. The blast 
or air may be too strong. burning holes in the fire and 
passing too much air through the furnace. As the fur- 
nace is under pressure from the fan, hot gases, cinders 
and flame may escape into the fireroom when the fire 
doors are opened, and for the same reason hot gases may 
leak outward through cracks and crevices in the setting, 
rapidly deteriorating the latter and wasting considerable 
heat. 

Induced draft does not have the objection just men- 
tioned, but requires larger fans, since they must be of 
sufficient capacity to handle the gases after they have 
been rarified by heat. Induced draft fans must be spe- 
cially constructed so that the bearings will not be in- 
jured by heat, and space must be found for them at some 


point in the flue between the boiler setting and the chim- 
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Sketch of a Typical Automatically Controlled Furnace 
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ney. With induced draft, although no hot gases escape 
from the furnace, there is an infiltration of cold air, 


often greatly in excess of the requirements of combustion. 

The automatic draft control system of the Green Fuel 
Economizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y., is declared to 
unite the desirable qualities of forced draft with those 
of induced draft. It so regulates the flue damper and 
the fan engine in combination that a neutral pressure is 
maintained in the furnace, just enough draft being sup- 
plied to the fan to propel the gases through the fire and 
by the chimney to draw them out through the boiler and 
up the stack. As the apparatus is controlled by the 
steam pressure, it serves to maintain it uniform at all 
times. By maintaining a neutral draft in the furnace 
itself, no air or gases leak inward or outward, no heat 
is wasted from either of these causes, and the boiler: 
setting is protected from overheating or chilling. 

Fig. 2 illustrating a typical 
installation of this system of draft control. Fig. 1 shows 
a part of the apparatus and Fig. 3 the plan of an actual 
installation at the Atlantic City Sewerage Company's 
plant which supplies and regulates the draft for two: 
100-hp. horizontal return tubular boilers and one 200-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler burning No. 2 buckwheat coal. 

The controller, located near the forced draft fan at 
A, under the influence of steam pressure, admits water 
pressure to a line of %-in. pipe running to an actuator 
at B, which operates a damper in the chimney flue. A. 
second controller at C admits water pressure to an ac- 
tuator or damper motor at D, which operates louvre: 
dampers in the discharge of the fan at E. This same 
controller © admits.water pressure to the diaphragm or 
piston valve F, which controls the admission of steam 
to the engine and slows down the engine driving the fam 
at the same time that the fan outlet is throttled. By 
controlling the speed of the fan a considerable economy: 
in steam for driving is effected. The chimney flue dam-- 
per B is arranged to open a trifle earlier and close a 
trifle later than the fan dampers, to avoid the possibility 
of any gas being forced out through the fire doors by the 
operation of the blast fan. The air is carried from the 
blast fan through a brick conduit under the bridge walls 
to each separate furnace. Each outlet has an indepen-- 
dent hand operated damper to compensate for any dif-- 
ferences in resistance of flues and air passages between: 
the different boilers. For instance, the draft induced by 
the chimney in the uptake of the nearest boiler might 
be 0.3 in. and in the one farthest away but 0:1 in. In 
the same way the pressure from the fan might vary from: 
boiler to boiler, but all these differences can be adjusted! 
by the independent dampers in the ash pits, which also 
provide for working any one boiler heavier or lighter than. 
the others if desired. 

The automatic draft control in this plant was put im 
under a guarantee to hold the steam pressure within a 
variation of not more than 2 Ib. and to give the highest 
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economy with inferior grades of anthracite coal by pre- 
venting leakage through brick work and fire doors, and 
by using the minimum amount of air for combustion. 
The chart, Fig. 4, from a recording steam gauge, shows 
the steady steam pressure maintained during 24 hr., half 
of the time with hard coal and the remainder with soft. 
As will be noticed, the only marked variations of pres- 
sure occurred when the fires and ash pits were cleaned. 

Similar equipments to the one just described have 
been installed for the Clark Thread Mills, Newark, N. J., 
the Rockland Print Company and others. 

The general subject of mechanical draft control is of 
greater interest because of attempts which are being 
made to increase the steaming capacity of boilers. From 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of the Complete Equipment in the Atlantic City 
Sewarage Company's Plant. 
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Fig. 4.--Recording Pressure Gauge Chart Showing Uniform 
Steam Pressure Maintained. 


experiments which have been made by the engineers of 
the United States Geological Survey, it appears that with 
suitable arrangements the steaming capacity of a boiler 
can be increased 50 per cent., or even doubled, and that 
by rebaffling and otherwise redesigning boilers and fur- 
naces, still greater outputs can be secured from a given 
amount of floor space and evaporating surface without 
any sensible diminution in the evaporative efficiency of 
the boiler. In a recent bulletin issued by the Survey, it 
is stated that “the experiments so far made seem to 
indicate that it is possible to double or treble the capacity 
of a plant without making any radical changes in the 
furnaces and boilers. These increases require about 
double and treble the quantities of air to be put through 
the fuel beds and boilers.” 
winsssiblaicaiialataa lai 

The Executive Committee of the Museum of Safety 
and Sanitation, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
has detailed Dr. William H. Tolman, the director, for 
field work, and he will start May 1 on a lecturing tour. 
Chambers of Comnferce, manufacturers’ associations, en- 
gineering, insurance and architectural societies, railroad 
and other clubs may avail themselves of this illustrated 
exposition of devices and methods for reducing damage 
suits and preserving efficiency, for the cost of the lantern 
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operator, which is $10, if not too far removed from the 
itinerary. 





Record Performance of a Motor-Driven Ransome 
Concrete Mixer. 


One of the most noteworthy reinforced concrete 
buildings in the West is that being built for the Sacra- 
mento Hotel Company, Sacramento, Cal. Sellon & Hem- 
mings designed the building, and the Ransome Concrete 
Company, San Francisco, is the general contractor. The 
structure covers a lot 140 x 160 ft., and consists of base- 
ment, first and mezzanine floors, and three floors for 
guests’ rooms. 

The conerete mixer and hoisting machine used were 
désigned by C. G. Meyers of Norman B. Livermore & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. As shown in the accompanying 
engraving, the concrete machine consists of a combina- 
tion Ransome mixer, mounted on a 10-in. steel I-beam 
frame. On the end opposite the mixer is mounted a 
Mead-Morrison single drum hoist. Both mixer and hoist 
are arranged to be driven directly through gearing by a 
30-hp. Westinghouse alternating current motor, equipped 
with an auto-starter. The mixer is provided with a 
patent water measuring device and a measuring hopper. 





\. Ransome Motor Driven Concrete Mixer and Hoist. 


The hoist is used in operating the concrete -hoist bucket. 
The whole arrangement forms a compact machine, the 
steel frame giving great stability to the outfit. 

The mixer was set up in the basement under the side- 
walk and retained there until all the concrete had been 
deposited in the building. Crushed rock and gravel was 
brought to the site by teams, and dumped into large ma- 
terial bins, from which it was fed by a belt conveyor to 
a large charging hopper mounted above the mixer. After 
mixing the green concrete was hauled by concrete carts 
to the molds. 

That the arrangement as installed was an efficient 
one, is well demonstrated by a record made September 
3, 1908, when 381 cu. yd. of concrete were placed in 8% 
hr. This involved the mixing of 315 cu. yd. of rock, 158 
cu. yd. of sand and 572 barrels of cement; a total of 551 
cu. yd. of loose, dry material which weighed in the ag- 
gregate 1,427,000 lb. ‘The addition to this dry material 
460 barrels of water brings the actual weight of ma- 
terial handled to 1,547,€00 lb. All of this material was 
mixed on the one mixer, and was hoisted a hight of 15 
ft. and dumped into a bin fitted with two Ransome con- 
crete bin grates. From here it was distributed to the 
forms, using 10 concrete carts as carriers. The maximum 
haul for placing this concrete was 225 ft., the average 
haul 150 ft. In doing this work but 10 men were used 
in wheeling the 10 carts, each man handling his cart 
alone and working the full day, so that the average 
amount of material placed by each during the day 
weighed over 75 tons. This record, so far as is known, 
surpasses any similar record for quantity of concrete 
placed in one working day in the West, if not in the 
country, from a mixer of the size mentioned. 

Norman. B. Livermore & Co. recently secured a con- 
tract from the State for two similar concrete mixing and 
hoisting outfits, to be used in the construction of the new 
building of the California State Prison at San Quentin. 
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Aluminum Casting Repairs. 


BY HENRY CAVE. 

One of the most important uses of the oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipe is the welding of aluminum. All other metals 
are amenable to some form of brazing or soldering. Cast 
iron could have been considered in the same class as 
aluminum until a few years ago when ways were found 
for brazing it more or less satisfactorily. Aluminum 
joints, however, could not be made that approximated the 
strength of the metal. Though it has for several years 








Fig. 2. 


Aluminum nye Repaired with the Oxy-Acetylene Torch 
Where the Broken Parts Were Entirely Detached. 


been possible to solder aluminum, the results are not 
satisfactory where the joint is subject to strain. Leaks 
may be stopped, but even this requires considerable skill, 
and the permanency is always doubtful, owing to the 
possibility of electrolytic action. The difficulty is the 
smal] amount of oxide always present in metallic alum- 
inum which has a tendency to form a layer between the 
surfaces to be joined. 

Even though a neutral flame or one adjusted to con- 
tain a surplus of carbon can be obtained with the oxy- 
acetylene torch, the molten surface of the aluminum be- 
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Fig. 3.—A Badly Proken Case Prepared for Welding. 


ing fused by this means has a coating of oxide which has 
to be broken up by puddling with a steel rod, allowing 
the metal to run together; this produces a weld that is 
practically recasting locally. Attempts have been made 
to remove the oxide chemically by means of a flux, but 
so far as the writer is aware this has not been accom- 
plished, though certain chemicals have been found that 
are a help and add to the strength and smoothness of 
the weld. 

It is interesting to note that, though the oxy-acetylene 
welding process originated in France, and is much more 
extensively used there than here, we are considerably 
ahead of the French in the art of welding aluminum. 

Though aluminum fuses at a comparatively low tem- 
perature (1200 degrees F.) its high heat conductivity, 
which is in the ratio of 31.3 to 11.9 as compared with 
iron, makes necessary the application of more heat in 
welding than is required by metals having a much higher 
melting point. The heat is conducted away from the 
weld into the surrounding metal to such an extent that 
when the surface to be welded becomes molten, the metal 
for a considerable distance around is close to the fusing 
point and likely to collapse; this is often guarded against 
by placing what is practically a mold under that part. 

It can be seen readily that one of the principal fac- 
tors in carrying out this work is the time taken. The 
longer the flame takes to fuse the metal the greater the 
amount of heat that is conducted into the surrounding 
parts, whereas the hotter the flame used, the less time 
is required, and the less is the conduction of heat. This 
is the reason why it is necessary to use a flame of such 
a high temperature (6300 degrees F.) as that produced 
by burning acetylene with oxygen to obtain satisfactory 
results on a metal of such a low fusing point. The tem- 
perature of the flame produced by burning coal gas with 
air is ample to fuse aluminum, but the whole piece would 
be heated up to such an extent that it could not support 
its own weight. 

Another advantage of confining the heat to as smail 
a space as possible by reducing the time for conduction 
of heat, is that the expansion and chance of the part 
cracking due to the shrinkage of the metal in cooling is 
considerably reduced. The chance of cracking can be 
realized when it is known that the shrinkage of alum- 





Fig. 4.—Three Cases Repaired by Autogenous Welding. 
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inum in cooling, from the point of fusion to atmospheric 
temperature, is 3-16 in. per foot. The modulus of elas- 
ticity of aluminum as given in text books is 11,500,000 
Ib. per sq. in. This is a theoretical figure that represents 
the weight per square inch that would be required to 
stretch a piece of the material to double its length, if 
the elasticity remained the same as it is up to the point 
where it actually ceases and commences to tear the metal 
apart. ‘Tensile tests of aluminum alloy as used for auto- 





Fig. 6.—Another Crank Case Repair. 

mobile parts generally show that the elastic limit and 
maximum strength practically coincide, the material not 
having any appreciable elongation, and this elongation 
is reduced to a vanishing point when the metal is heated 
to a few hundred degrees. 

Taking an example of shrinkage in 2 in., which is no 
uncommon length to have molten at one time, using 
the above figures, then the stress produced would be 
11,500,000 

1-32 x 2 
than any metal could withstand, and if it is not ductile 
enough to stretch it would certainly pull apart. This 








, or 718,000 Ib. per sq. in., which is far more 


Upper and Lower Halves of a Repaired Crank Case. 


trouble, however, is eliminated in most by pre- 
heating the part to be welded, uniformly all over, and 
in this way reducing the extreme difference in tempera- 
ture, and therefore the contraction between the metal at 
the weld and the rest of the casting. That is, the parts 
that otherwise would tend to hold the weld from con- 
tracting in cooling will themselves have to contract at 
the same time as the weld, thus distributing the strain. 
Obviously preheating is not necessary when a foot or 
lug is broken off entirely, as there is nothing to restrict 
the contraction. 

Castings having a thin part connected across parallel 
to a heavy section are practically impossible to weld at 
present, though it is quite possible that means of doing 
this may be discovered any time. Due to the different 
actions of the different alloys now being used, what 
might prove a failure in one case might be a success with 
other material. So far the new aluminum alloy, mag- 
nalium, which is coming into use, cannot be satisfactorily 
welded, due to a very heavy oxide forming on the sur- 
face, but a flux may be discovered to eliminate this. 

As can be seen by the above, the simplest form of 
weld is where the part is entirely detached; Figs. 1 and 
2 illustrate breakages and welds of this nature—and 
autogenous welding was the only practical, and certainly 
the cheapest, means of repairing them. The saving in 
both these cases was particularly pronounced, as the 
parts were of foreign manufacture. Considerable metal 
was added so as to insure ample strength. 

Fig. 3 shows a badly broken case prepared for weld- 
ing. The clamp holds a mold in place to prevent the 
whole thing collapsing ; the charcoal is in place ready for 
preheating. The detached parts lying on the table were 
also welded on, but not until after the main weld and 
preheated casting were cooled off. 

Fig. 4 shows three cases which had a total of 7 ft. of 
welding carried out on them. The end bearing was 
broken off of casting A as shown, and the crack extend- 
ed three-fourths around the cylinder seat. The end bear- 
ing was also welded on casting B, the crack running over 
the top of the casting. Casting C was broken in a simi- 


cases 





Fig. 7.—Upper and Lower Parts of a Transmission Case Which Was Welded in Fourteen Places. 
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lar manner to A, but the end bearing was so badly dam- 
aged that it was not worth replacing. A casting was, 
therefore, made and welded in place, being machined up 
afterward. 

Fig. 5 shows the upper and lower halves of a crank 
case which had the end bearing and flange welded in 
place and also sundry cracks repaired. The breaking of 
the bearing caused the crank shaft to part through a 
crank pin. This was also satisfactorily welded. The 
flange was welded on the inlet manifold, and the timing 
gear case was sawed in two to facilitate assembling, four 
lugs being welded on to bolt it together. 
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The crank case shown in Fig. 6 was broken within 2 
in. of severing the part, and was repaired in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Fig. 7 shows the upper and lower parts of a trans- 
mission case which were welded in 14 different places, 
including a lug welded on at A. Even though these parts 
were so badly damaged, the cost of the work made a 
considerable saving over a new case. 

The work shown in the above illustrations was car- 
ried out by the Autogenous Welding Equipment Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., with Davis-Bournonville equip- 
ment. 


A NEW TARIFF FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


To Take Effect Simultaneously With the Payne Law. 


WasuHineton, D. C., April 20, 1909.—<A bill providing 
a new tariff on products imported into the Philippine 
Islands has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Chairman Payne of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at the request of President Taft, under whose di- 
rection the measure has been prepared as a revision of 
the tariff act of March 3, 1905, as amended by the act of 
February 26, 1906. It is believed that the bill will be 
passed by both Houses during the special session, and it 
is the hope of its framers that it will take effect simul- 
taneously with the new United States tariff measure now 
pending in the Senate. 

The necessity for the revision of the Philippine tariff 
is due in some degree to the development of the indus- 
tries of the islands during the past four years, but more 
especially to the revenue requirements of the Philippine 


treasury, serious inroads upon which will undoubtedly — 


be made by the clause in the United States Tariff bill 
granting reciprocal free trade between this country and 
the Philippines with limitations upon the free imports of 
Philippine sugar and tobacco. The customs revenue of 
the Philippines under the existing law is approximately 
$8,500,000, of which a loss of about $2,500,000 will prob- 
ably be caused by the placing on the free list of all Amer- 
ican products. As a partial offset, the bill providing for 
the revision of the Philippine tariff makes numerous 
changes in the rates on foreign merchandise imported 
into the archipelago, from which it is calculated that an 
additional sum of about $1,000,000 will be obtained. The 
remainder of the deficit is expected to be made up from 
increased internal taxation. 

While the average ad valorem of the act of 1905 is 
slightly increased by the new Philippine Tariff bill, in 
several of the more important schedules, there has been 
a substantial reduction. This is notably true of the 
metal schedule, but the rates imposed by the new bill on 
foreign merchandise are still high enough to give Ameri- 
can producers a great advantage over all competitors. 
Owing to sweeping changes in classification, it is not 
practicable to present a comparable statement of the pro- 
posed tariff and the existing law. It will perhaps be suf- 
ficient for manufacturers and exporters to bear in mind 
that the rates in the metal schedule of the new bill are 
considerably lower than those of the present law; that 
they apply only to imports from foreign countries and 
that they represent the margin which American goods 
will enjoy in competition with similar foreign merchan- 
dise. 

The schedules covering metals and manufactures 
thereof and instruments, apparatus, machinery, vehicles, 
boats, &c., are as follows: 

Class Iti,— Metals and Manufactures Thereof. 


Group 1.—Gold, Silver and Platinum; Alloys Thereof; Gold and 
Silver Plated Articles. 
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25. Gold; platinum; alloys thereof: 

(a) In jewelry; plate and goldsmiths’ wares not otherwise 
provided for, heectog., $12.50. 

(b) The same, set with pearls or with precious or semi- 
precicus stones, hectog., $25. 

(c) The Same, set with doublets, or with imitations of pearls, 
or of precious or semiprecious stones, hectog., $17.50. 


(d) Articles or manufactures of gold or platinum (except 
jewelry), composed in part of other materials, in which the 
component material of chief value is gold or platinum, not 
otherwise provided for; pellets for use in dentistry ; solder 
and foil: hectog., $3. 

Provided, That no article classified under this paragraph shall 
pay a less rate of duty than 25 per centum ad valorem. 
Silver; alloys thereof: 

(a) In jewelry; plate and silversmiths’ wares not otherwise 
provided for; hectog., $1. 

(b) The same, set with pearls or with 
precious stones, hectog., $5. 

(c) The same, set with doublets, or with imitations of pearls, 
or of precious or semiprecious stones, hectog., $5. 

(d) Articles or manufactures of silver (except jewelry), com- 
posed in part of other materials, in which the component 
material of chief value is silver, not otherwise provided for ; 
solder and foil; hectog., 40 cents. 

Provided, 'That no article classified under this paragraph shall 
pay a less rate of duty than 25 per centum ad valorem. 

27. Gold and silver plated wares: 

(a) In jewelry, kilo., $2.40. 

(b) In lamps not otherwise provided for; picture frames ; 
knives, forks and spoons; carriage and coffin fittings; sad- 
diery hardware; foil; kilo., 60 cents. 

(c) Not otherwise provided for; kilo., $2. 

Provided, That no article classified under this paragraph shall 
pay a less rate of duty than 25 per centum ad valorem. 
Group 2.—Cast Iron. 

Note.—Malleab!e cast iron and manufactures thereof shall be 

dutiable as wrougit iron. 

28. Articles of cast iron, painted or not, but not otherwise 
coated or ornamented, neither polished nor turned, gross 
weight : 

(a) Bars, beams, plates, grates for furnaces, columns and 

pipes, 100 kilos, 35 cents. 

(b) Other, 100 kilos, 75 cents. 

29. Other articles of cast iron (except those covered or coated 
with gold or silver), 15 per centum ad valorem. 

Group 3.--Wrought Iron and Steel. 

30. Wrought iron and steel: 

(a) In rails, straight or bent, weighing 10 kilos or less per 
lineal meter; crossings and similar track sections, switch 
rails and pertable tramways, composed of rails weighing 
10 kilos or less per lineal meter; metal cross-ties, switches, 
tongues, frogs, fish-plates and chairs, therefor; 30 per cent- 
um ad valorem, 

(b) In rails weighing more than 10 kilos per lineal meter, 
gross weight, 100 kilos, 25 cents. 

Note.—Bent rails, crossings and similar track sections, switch 
rails, and portable tramways, composed of rails weighing 
more than 10 kilos per lineal meter; metal cross-ties, 
switches, tongues, frogs, fish-plates and chairs therefor. 
shall be classified under clause (b) of this paragraph, with 
a surtax of 30 per centum. 

(c) In bars or beams (except of crucible steel), neither cut 
to measure, perforated nor riveted or otherwise fastened 
together; rods, tires and hoops; gross weight, 100 kilos, 
40 cents. 

Provided, That bars or rods not exceeding 15 mm. in diameter, 
and steel known as “ bamboo steel,” classified under clause 
(c) of this paragraph, shall not pay a less rate of duty 
than 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(ad) The same, of crucible steel, gross weight 100 kilos, $2.65. 

Provided, That no article classified under clause (d) of this 
paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than 15 per centum 
ad valorem. 

31. Wrought iron or steel in sheets, gross weight: 

(a) Plain and unpolished, 100 kilos, 50 cents. 

(b) Polished, corrugated, perforated or cold rolled, galva- 
nized or not; hoop iron; 100-kilos, $1. 

Provided, That any of the articles or materials classified un- 
der this clause made up in hoops, ridgings, eaves, drain 
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pipes, yutters, ceilings, shingles, ceiling centers, vorders, 
triezes, dados, and similar articles, shall be dutiable at the 
rate herein provided, with a surtax of 100 per centum. 

(c) Tinned; terne plate; tin plate; 100 kilos, $1.20. 

32. Wrought iron or steel, in pieces, in the rough, gross weight : 
(a) Neither polished, turned nor adjusted, 100 kilos, 65 cents. 
(b) Rough-turned or lathed, but neither polished nor adjust 

ed, 100 kilos, $1. 

33. Wrought iron or steel, in pieces, finished, gross weight : 

(a) Wheels weighing each more than 100 kilos; axles, springs, 
brake sboes, drawbars, brake beams, bumpers, couplings, 
lubricating boxes, and similar articles for railways and 
tramways; 100 kilos, 45 cents. 

(b) Wheels weighing each 100 kilos or less; axles and springs 
for vehicles, not otherwise provided for; 100 kilos, $1.05. 

34. Wrought iron or steel in large pieces, composed of bars, 
beams or sheets, for structural purposes, perforated or cut 
to measure, fastened together or not, gross weight, 100 
kilos, $1.25. 

35. Wrought iron or steel pipes, gross weight: 

(a) Plain, painted, tarred or galvanized, 100 kilos, $1.10. 

(b) Other (except those coated or covered with gold or sil- 

ver), 100 kilos, $1.50. 

36. Wrought iron or steel wire: 

(a) More than 1 mm. in diameter, plain, galvanized or cop 
pered; wire cable and ropes; barbed wire, 10 per centum 
ad valorem. a 

(b) One mm. or less in diameter, plain, galvanized or cop- 
pered ; wire netting; 15 per centum ad valorem 

(c) Other, including those covered with textiles, 25 per cent- 
um ad valorem. 

(d) Gauze, cloths and screenings, in the piece, 20 per centum 
ad valorem. 

4e) In other manufactures (except those covered or coated 
with gold or silver), not otherwise provided for, 25 per 
eentum ad valorem. 

37. Wrought iron or steel chains, in the piece or otherwise (ex- 
cept in trinkets or jewelry) : 

(a) Exceeding 5 mm. in diameter, 10 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Other, plain, painted or galvanized, 15 per centum ad 

valorem. 

(c) The same, covered or coated with other metals (except 

gold or silver), 25 per centum ad valorem, 

8. Anvils, 10 per centum ad valorem, 

39. Nuts, bolts, rivets and washers, 100 kilos, $2. 

40. Nails, clasp nails and staples, 10 per centum ad valorem. 

41. Serews, tacks and brads, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

42. Saddiery hardware (except chains and buckles), plain, or 
covered or coated with other metals or materials (except 
gold or silver), 15 per centum ad valorem. 

43. Buekles (except trinkets or ornaments, or covered or coated 
with gold or silver), 15 per centum ad valorem. 

44. Cutlery: 

(a) Butchers’, shoemakers’, saddlers’, plumbers’, painters’, 
pruning, budding, kitchen, bread and cheese knives: table 
knives and forks, with handles of common wood, or of iron, 
japanned or not, not covered or coated with other metals; 
common scissors or shears, plain, glazed or japanned ; grass. 
garden, hedge, pruning and sheep shears; fishhooks; 20 per 
centum ad valorem. 

4b) Pocket cutlery; hunting and sheath knives; side arms 
(not fire) and parts therefor; razors, other cutlery, includ- 
ing scissors and shears not otherwise provided for (except 
those covered or coated with gold or silver) ; 30 per centum 
ad valorem. 

(ce) Sword canes and similar articles and weapons with con- 
cealed blades, 80 per centum ad valorem. 

45. Firearms of all kinds and detached parts therefor, 40 per 
ecentum ad valorem. 

46. Manufactures of terne plate or tin plate: 

(a) In articles not otherwise provided for, plain, painted, 
varnished or japanned, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) The same, including vehicle lamps, covered, coated or 
combined with other metals or materials (except gold or 
silver), 20 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Vehicle lamps, covered or coated to any extent with gold 
or silver, in which the component material of chief value 
is tin plate, 25 per centum ad valorem, 

47. Manufactures not otherwise provided for, in which wrought 
iron or steel is the component material of chief value: 

(a) Plain, painted, varnished or japanned, or covered or 
coated with lead, tin or zinc, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Other (except those covered or coated with gold or sil- 

ver), 20 per centum ad valorem. 
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Group 4.-—Oopper and Alloys Thereof. 


48. Copper; alloys thereof; in bars, pipes and sheets; alloys of 
copper in lumps and ingots (exeept Muntz metal); 10 per 
centum ad valorem. 

49. Copper: alloys thereof: in wire: 

(a) Plain, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Blanched, gilt or nickeled, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Covered with textiles, not otherwise provided for, or with 
insulating materials; cables for conducting electricity ; 
trolley wire; 10 per centum ad valorem. 

{d) Covered with silk, not otherwise provided for, 25 per 
centum ad valorem, 

{e) Gauze, cloths and screenings, in the piece, 20 per centum 
ad valorem. 

{f) Manufactures not otherwise provided for, in which wire 
of copper or ifs alloys is the component material of chief 


value (except when covered or coated with gold or silver), 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

50. Manufactures not otherwise provided for, in which copper or 
alloys thereof is the component material of chief value: 

(a) Plain, polished, varnished, painted, tinned or japanned, 
20 per ecentum ad valorem. 

(b) Other (except those covered or coated with gold or sil- 
ver), 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Group 5.—Other Metals and Alloys Thereof. 
51. Mereury, gross weight, kilo, 10 cents. 
52. Nicke!, aluminum, and alloys thereof: 

(a) In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) In articles not otherwise provided for, 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 

53. Tin and alloys thereof: 

(2) In bars, sheets, pipes and wire; in thin leaves (tin foil) ; 
ailoys in lumps or ingots; 10 per centum ad valorem. 

‘b) In articles rot otherwise provided for (except those cov- 
ered or coated with gold or silver), 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

54. Zine, lead, and metals not otherwise provided for; alloys 
thereof : 

(a) In bars, sheets, pipes, wire and type; sanitary traps, and 
other plain articles bearing evident signs of being for sani- 
tary construction ; alloys in lumps or ingots; 10 per centum 
ad valorem. 

(b) In plain articles not otherwise provided for, 15 per cent- 
um ad valorem. 

(c) In articles gilt, nickeled or otherwise embellished (except 
those covered or coated with gold or silver), 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 


Class XII,—Instruments, Apparatus, Machinery, 
Vehicles, and Boats, 


Group 1.—Musical Instruments, Watches and Clocks. 


185. Musica! instruments; parts, appurtenances and accessories 
therefor, including strings and wires: automatic devices for 
the production of music only; piano stools, metronomes. 
tuning hammers, tuning forks, pitch pipes. and similar 
articles for use in connection therewith; not otherwise nro- 
vided for; 25 per centum ad valorem. 

186. Instruments and machines combining other mechanical op- 
erations with the production of music, such as slot ma- 
chines of that character: phonographs, gramophones, 
graphophones, and similar apparatus; kinetoscopes, bio- 
graphs, cinematographs, magic lanterns, and similar p‘cture- 
projecting cevices, not otherwise provided for; parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories therefor; 35 per centum ad va- 
lorem, 

187. Clocks, chronometers, watches, cyclometers, pedometers, 
odometers, and similar devices; cases, crystals, movements, 
parts, and accessories therefor ; not otherwise provided for ; 
25 per centum ad valorem. 


Group 2.—Apparatus and Machinery. 


188. Typewriters, mimeographs, Roneos, and other writing, 
duplicating, and manifolding machines and devices; adding 
machines, comtographs, and other computing apparatus: 
fare registers; detached parts therefor, including ribbons, 
pads, stencil sheets, mimeograph silks, and similar acces- 
sories therefor; stamp pads; 15 per centum ad valorem. 

189. Cash registers; detached parts therefor; 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 

190. Sewing machines ; detached parts therefor (except needles) ; 
15 per centum ad valorem. 

191. Automatic slot machines, not otherwise provided for; de- 
tached parts therefor ; subject to the provisions of section 6 
of this Act: 35 per centum ad valorem. 

192. Macninery and apparatus for weighing; detached parts 
therefor; not otherwise provided for; 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 

195. Wlectric and electro-technical machinery, apparatus, and 
appliances : 

(1) Dynamos, generators, generating sets, alternators, motors, 
and similar machinery, not otherwise provided for; trans- 
formers and storage batteries; switchboards and switches; 
are lamps, telephone and telegraph instruments; fans, buz- 
zers, and annunciators: ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, 
and similar measuring apparatus; dry and wet batteries, 
detached parts therefor; and articles used exclusivély in the 
installation thereof; insulators, and insulating compounds 
and materials used exclusively for electrical purposes: car- 
bon; incandescent bulbs and tubes; 10 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

(b) Cooking and heating apparatus and utensils; chandeliers ; 
desk and table lamps; flatirons; soldering and curling 
irons; thermo-canteries and cauterizing instruments; sur- 
gical, dental, and therapeutic appliances, including so-called 
electric belts; X-ray machines; vibratory apparatus; elec- 
troplating outfits; cigar lighters; other instruments, imple- 
ments, utensils, and articles used in connection with, for, or 
by the application or production of electro-technical, thermo- 
electric, galvanic, or galvano-magnetic force ; detached parts 
therefor; not otherwise provided for; 20 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

194. Machinery and apparatus: . 

(a) Of iron, steel, or wood, for use in the crushing, handling, 
or conveying of sugar cane or its product in or around 
sngar mills; detached parts therefor; 30 per centum ad 
valorem, 

(b) Engines, tenders, motors, steam boilers, pumps and ma- 
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chinery - diving suits: common tools, implements, and appa 
ratus ; detached parts therefor; not otherwise provided for; 
shafting and heating; of iron, steel or wood; 15 per centum 
ad valorem. 

(c) The same, of other materials ; emery cloth; 20 per centum 
ad valorem. 

195. Machine belting of whatever material; 10 per centum ad 
valorem. 

196. Fine tools, implements, and instruments, of whatever ma- 
terial, used in the arts,.trades, and professions, such as 
measuring instruments, micrometric gauges, mathematical 
and drawing instruments, manicure instruments (not pocket 
cutlery), watchmakers’, jewelers’, surgeons’, dentists’, en- 
gravers’, carvers’, glass cutting and similar tools, instru 
ments and implements; detached parts therefor; not other 
wise provided for; 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Group 3.—Vehicles. 

197. Wagons and carts for transporting merchandise; ware 
house trucks; hand carts and wheelbarrows ; detached parts 
therefor, not otherwise provided for; 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 

198. Automobiles : 

(a) For the transportation of merchandise, 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 

(b) Other, 20 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Detached parts and accessories for automobiles, including 
tires, lamps, and horns, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

199. Bicycles, velocipedes, and motor cycles; detached parts and 
accessories therefor, including tires and lamps; 20 per cent- 
um ad valorem. 

200. Vehicles for use on railways and tramways, and detached 
parts thereof: 

(a) For public or common carriers, 10 per centum ad valorem. 
(b) Other, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

201. Other wheeled vehicles, including perambulators; aerial 
machines; balloons; detached parts therefor, not otherwise 
provided for; 20 per centum ad valorem. 

202. Detached wooden parts for any of the articles classified un- 


der paragraph 197 or paragraph 201: 
(a) Unfinished. 15 per centum ad valorem. 


(b) Finished, 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Group 4.—Boats and Other Water Craft. 

203. Boats, launches, lighters, and other water craft, set up or 
knocked down, imported into the Philippine Islands; cost of 
repairs made in foreign countries to vessels, or to parts 
thereof, documented for the Philippine’ coastwise trade or 
plying exclusively in Philippine waters, and for which re- 
pairs adequate facilities are afforded in the Philippine Is- 
lands; 50 per centum ad valorem. 

Provided, That upon proof, satisfactory to the Collector of 
Customs, that adequate facilities are not afforded in the 
Philippine Islands for such. repairs, the same shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph 351 of this act; and 

Provided further, That if the owner or master of such vessel 
shall furnish evidence, satisfactory to the Collector of Cus- 
toms, that such vessel, while in the regular course of her 
voyage, was compelied by stress of weather or other casual- 
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ty to put into a foreign port or place and make such repairs 
to secure the safety of the vessel or to enable her to return 
to the Philippine Islands, such duty shall not be imposed ; 
and 

Provided further, That furnishings, stores and supplies, not 
otherwise provided for, purchased abroad, and imported in 
such vessels, shal] be dutiable under the corresponding para- 
graphs of this Act. 

Note.—The expression, ‘‘ imported into the Philippine Islands,” 
shall be held to mean, “ brought into the jurisdictional wa- 
ters of the Philippine Islands in or on another vessel, or 
towed therein by another vessel (except when Becalmed or 
disabled at sea), as distinguished from coming into said 
islands under the craft’s own steam, sail, or other motive 
power’ 

Free List, 

309. Ores. and scori# resulting from the smelting thereof; fil- 
ings, cuttings, and other wastes, of common metals, result- 
ing from manufacture, and fit only for resmelting; scrap 
iron, copper, brass, tin, zinc, and lead, and combinations 
thereof: bell metal; copper regulus; copper matte; cast or 
malleable iron iu pigs; soft or wrought iron in ingots; steel 
in ingots: tin, lead, zinc, nickel and aluminum, in pigs, 
lumps, or ingots: Muntz metal. 

310. Articles, such as anchors, binnatles, propellers, and the 
like, the character of which, as imported, prevents their use 
for other than the construction, equipment, or repair of ves- 
sels ; life preservers and life buoys. 

316. Samples of the kind, in such quantity, and of such dimen- 
sions or construction as to render them unsalable or of no 
appreciable commercial vaiue; models not adapted for prac- 
tical use. 

323. Telegraph cables, of the class known as submarine. 
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The Imperial Chain Hoist. 


An exceptionally, safe, durable and efficient chain 
block is what the Franklin Moore Company, Winsted, 
Conn., claims to have in its new Imperial hoist. The 
especial feature that contributes to safety is the suspen- 
sion of the load shaft direct from the top hook by two 
steel hangers, which removes the greatest strain from 
the castings forming the case of the hoist. The use of 
carefully selected material and equal pains in the manu- 
facture of the block have provided for the quality of 
durability and the high efficiency, shown by the rapid 
lifting speed with relatively light pull on the hand chain, 
has been secured by the arrangement of the parts and 
the reduction of friction through the provision of the 
roller bearings on the load shaft. The general appear- 
ance of a hoist of 8 tons capacity is shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2 is a detail of the block of the 1-ton hoist, and Fig. 





Fig. 1.—An 8-Ton Imperial 
Tloist. 


Fig. 3.—Sectional Views of the Imperial Chain Hoist Made by the Franklin Moore 


Company, Winsted, Conn. 
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8 gives two sections of the block proper from which the 
design and operation may be readily understood. 
Another special feature of the hoist is the friction 
drive, which is very quick and positive in its applica- 
tion, and in connection with the ratchet holds the load 





Fig. 2.—-The Block of a 1-Ton Hoist. 


securely at any point. In lowering the load descends 
rapidly and under absolute control. For their capacity 
these blocks are very compact and light in weight and 
require a relatively small amount of head-room. All of 
the mechanical parts are enclosed in a tight two-part 
housing, as may be seen in Fig. 3. The gears are all-cut 
from special high carbon drop forged steel blanks. The 
load shaft is of a special shaft steel of very high torsion- 
al strength, and the chains are hand made and carefully 
tested and fitted to the sprockets. The swinging of the 
load direct from the point of suspension allows free ac- 
tion of all working parts, which is a large element in the 
reduction of friction. It is claimed that the friction is 
less than 5 per cent. in all hoists up to and including 
3 tons capacity. Of the entire range of capacities the 
average mechanical efficiency is 90 per cent. 

In Fig. 3 the assemblage of the parts may be seen. 
The top hook has its shank riveted in a horizontally ar- 
ranged swivel block, which is trunnioned in the upper 
ends of the two hangers, between the lower ends of which 
the load sprocket is placed. Both the load sprocket and 
the load gear driving it have square holes fitting on 
squared portions of their shaft. The chain passing over 
the load sprocket carries the load book at one end and 
at the other end is secured to a stud on the side of 
the casing. The bearings of the load shaft in the steel 
hangers are of the caged roller type, the rollers being 
journaled in washers and secured together by spacing 
studs. At its extreme ends the load shaft has bearings 
in the two parts of the housing. These are of the ordi- 
nary type, as little weight comes upon them. The cup- 
like halves which form the housing have an interlocking 
joint which makes up tightly when the binding bolts are 
tightened. Guides are provided for the load chain to 
prevent it from getting disengaged from the sprocket, 
and also to strip it from the sprocket on the unloaded 
side when the hoist is being raised. 

The load sprocket is driven by a pinion on one end of 
the hand wheel shaft through two intermediate gears, 
each connected to a smaller pinion, engaging the load 
gear and symmetrically located so as to divide the thrust. 
The hand chain wheel is bored with a coarse pitch screw 
thread engaging a corresponding thread on its shaft. The 
inner face of its hub bears against the hub of a ratchet 
disk, having face teeth engaged by a pawl actuated by 
a spring, so that it tends to force the ratchet disk in- 
ward as well as holding it against rotation. Between 
the ratchet and a friction disk behind it, pinned to the 
load shaft, is a leather washer forming a friction, 
which drives the shaft in hoisting and holds the load 
from running down except when the hand chain wheel 
is turned in the lowering direction, which has the effect 
of slightly unscrewing it on its shaft and decreasing the 
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friction. The ratchet, however, still tends to hold the 
load, which, if light, can be lowered only by further 
rotation of the hand chain wheel in the lowering direc- 
tion. ‘his brings a pocket on the hand wheel hub in 
contact with a pin on its shaft, and produces a reverse 
drive against the friction still remaining through the 
action of the pawl on the ratchet. Ordinarily the de- 
seent of- the load is by its own weight, and follows 
the movement of the hand chain as soon as there is 
sufficient reduction of pressure on the friction, 

The hoists are made in sizes of from % to 20 tons 
capacity. The smallest is regularly made to lift 8 ft. 
and the largest 12 ft. The minimum distance between 
the hooks of the smallest hoist is 15 in., and of the larg- 
est 58 in. These two extremes in the range of sizes 
weigh respectively 53 and 1100 Ib. and are operated by 
a hand chain pull of 56 and 155 lb. respectively. 


—————_>-@—___—__- 


A Niagara Falls Ice Jam Does Great Damage. 


A great ice jam took possession of the Niagara gorge 
from the Falls of Niagara to Lake Ontario on April 9 
and 10. Never before in the history of the gorge has 
there been such a jam, and never has such extensive 
damage been done in the Niagara gorge. When the jam 
was in full vigor there was hardly an open spot other 
than the Whirlpool Rapids from Niagara to the lake. 
Even the whirlpool was ice coated from shore to shore. 
The water and ice rose full 50 ft., and spread out to new 
hights. The tracks of the Niagara Gorge Railroad were 
buried for three miles or more under 20 ft. of ice, de- 
posited there at time of highest water. Steel guys of 
the Lewiston suspension bridge were snapped off by the 
pressure of the ice that touched their anchorages, placed, 
as was thought, far out of danger from such cause. The 
great steel work of the upper arch felt the mighty im- 
pact of the ice jam, for the frozen mass pierced the lower 
parts of the arch over the New York abutment. 

The greatest damage was done in the power house of 
the Ontario Power Company, at the water’s edge on the 
Canadian side. This station was flooded with ice laden 
water, and it was necessary to shut down the installa- 
tion. The company_states that the damage to the ma- 
chinery will probably not exceed $100,000, if as much, 
exclusive of the high-grade lubricating oil. Some idea 
can be gained of the magnitude of the works when the 
fact is realized that under normal conditions about 100 
barrels of such lubricating oil are in constant use on the 
various bearings. The cleaning of the machines began 
about noon on Saturday and was continued night and 
day until finished, about 36 hours later. A large force 
of expert mechanics was necessary in order to do this 
properly, but when completed the generators will be in 
the same perfect condition as when they originally came 
from the factory. 

“Sickicaascleaniiiiniitiiicee deta 


The American Iron and Steel Institute.—W. J. Fil- 
bert, secretary, has issued a notice stating that the sec- 
ond annual! meeting will be held May 3 at 12 o’clock noon, 
in room 1717, 71 Broadway, New York City. The directors 
of the institute have concluded that it would be advisa- 
ble to defer holding the formal annual meeting until 
some date in the future, at which time it is contemplated 
an interesting and somewhat extensive programme will 
be provided. It is, therefore, proposed, unless the mem- 


. bers of the institute should otherwise decide, to simply 


convene the annual meeting on May 3, and at once ad- 
journ until a later date to be fixed, at which adjourned 
meeting the election of directors and the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the meeting will 
be consummated and the programme to be arranged for 
earried out. Notice will be given to members of the date 
to which the annual meeting may be adjourned. 
—_———_~o-- ee ___—_- 


A syndicate financed in Great Britain is to be formed 
to establish near Bombay, India, a plant for the manu- 
facture of wheels, tires, axles and springs for the Indian 
railroads. The rolling mill is expected to be ready for serv- 
ice in March, 1910. It will be operated entirely by elee- 
tricity. 
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A Sharply Declining ‘+ Balance of Trade.’’ 


The decline in the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States is greatly accented in the March returns 
of foreign commerce. In imports March has the distinc- 
tion of standing next to the record month of December, 
1906. In March of this year shipments into the United 
States from other countries amounted to $133,419,297, as 
against $134,349,760 in December, 1906. 
able that the high level of expenditure for foreign prod- 
ucts reached in the boom of 1906 and 1907 should be ex- 
ceeded at this time. Whereas in March of last year the 
excess of merchandise exports over imports was $52,400,- 
000, the excess for last month was but $5,783,423. For 
the nine months ending March 31, 1908, the imports and 
exports were $930,754,000 and $1,498,436,000, respective- 
ly, while for the nine months ending March 31, 1909, the 
respective amounts were $949,572,000 and $1,297,005,000. 
The export balance for the three quarters ending March 
31, 1909, has thus fallen short by $220,000,000 of the ex- 
cess for the first nine months of the fiscal year 1908. 

In the early months of last year the decline in our 
foreign commerce was referred to as due nearly as much 
to falling imports as to a decrease in exports. For some 
months now, however, imports have been increasing in a 
way that on its face is puzzling, in view of the fact that 
a tariff bill is pending which is expected in the main to 
reduce duties. Perhaps if the import figures were close- 
ly analyzed their proportions would not be altogether 
surprising. While the detailed returns for March have 
not been published, some conclusions may be drawn from 
the official statistics for January and February. It is 
evident that the possibility that some articles now on 
the free list might be made dutiable in the new tariff 
act, for purposes of revenue, has led to increased im- 
portations. Coffee and tea are among such articles. There 
has been a large increase in imports of unmanufactured 
rubber, also a free list article. As against $5,300,027 for 
January and February, 1908, the imports of rubber in 
the first two months of this year were valued at 
$14,231,476. For the eight months ending with Febru- 
ary the total imports of unmanufactured rubber were 
valued at $41,298,572, against $25,075,522 for the first 
eight months of the fiscal year 1908 and $41,045,387 for 
the first eight months of the fiscal year 1907, the very 
hight of the boom period. In view of the addition of 
hides of cattle to the free list in the Payne bill, it is 
noteworthy that the imports of dutiable hides in Janu- 
ary and February should have amounted to $4,275,662, 
as against $1,674,799 in January and February, 1908. 


It is remark- 
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Greater activity in the leather industry would seem to 
be indicated by these figures, as well as by the increase 
in imports of duty free hides from $4,551,233 in the first 
two months of last year to $9,050,780 in January and 
February, 1909. 

In general, the increase in imports on the eve of the 
passage of a tariff act revising duties downward may 
be accepted as an indication of improveme indus- 
tries whose” raw materials are imported—an improve- 
ment which requires the bringing in of such materials 
regardless of any changes that may be made in customs 
In that light 
couragement, even though the export comparisons with 
1908 continue unfavorable. The continuing low level of 


schedules. it gives some reason for en- 


consumption abroad precludes any early increase of im- 
portance in the outward movement. Something will de- 
pend here on the extent of the readjustment of costs of 
manufacture in the United States to meet the lowered 
costs of our foreign competitors. So far as the inter- 
national movement of gold is concerned, the strong posi- 
tion of the United States last year, as the result of an 
accumulating credit balance, is not likely to be dupli- 
cated in many months. In view of the importance at- 
times of 
industrial depression, the question may 
yet assume a significance that of late has not been given 


to it. 


tached to the foreign trade balance in other 


recovery from 
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A German-American Patent Treaty. 


The German and American governments are attempt- 
ing to devise some means by which reciprocal relations 
between the two countries may be established as to the 
compulsory working of patents. The matter is as yet iv 
tentative form. but the purpose is to procure for Amer- 
ican inventors the same patent rights in Germany as the 
Germans enjoy in the United States. In other words, 
the compulsory working clause of the German patent 
laws would then not apply to Americans so long as the 
United States should maintain its present very liberal 
attitude toward the German inventor. 

The adoption of the compulsory working principle 
here would open to American manufacturers the right to 
procure the annulment of patents issued to foreigners 
which might be permitted to remain unworked after a 
specified initial period, or would compel the establish- 
ment of branch works here and the sale of shop rights. 
But the American manufacturer owning foreign patents 
would still be compelled to establish works in other coun- 
tries. If the proposed reciprocal agreement with Ger- 
many should be established, he would probably consider 
himself to be getting the best of the bargain. He could 
do all of his manufacturing at home. It would be an 
entirely fair two countries. 
There would be the same degree of equity as if the United 
States should adopt the compulsory working clause. In 
the former case neither country would employ the prin- 
ciple toward the inventors of the other. In the latter, 
both wouid use it. 

It is not to be presumed, however, that Germany 
would enter into an agreement along reciprocal lines un- 
less the compulsory working principle be adopted here 
and applied to the inventions of those countries which 
would not enter into a similar agreement. As things 
now stand, there would be nothing to gain and a good 
deal to lose. The retaliatory clause of the tariff bill, 
discussed in T'he Iron Age of March 25, or the same prin- 
ciple introduced into the patent laws, would be necessary, 
applying the same rules to patents obtained in the United 


arrangement as between 
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States by aliens as are adopted by the country of which 
they are citizens, in respect to patents issued there to 
citizens of the United States, which would include com- 
Or thé United 
States might adopt the compulsory working clause and 


pulsory working in almost every case. 


make exceptions of those countries which would agree to 
that 
Germany and the United States, or the United States and 


reciprocate. It would seem negotiations between 
some other nation later on, would be complicated by the 
discrimination that would result against the citizens of 
the foreign country, for in the German laws, as well as 
those of Great Britain and other countries which have 
the compulsory working of patents, no distinction is made 
in favor of their own people in the liability to forfeiture 
of patent rights. It has been suggested that Germany 
might make like exceptions of its own citizens, extending 
to them the same rights that would be accorded Amer- 
icans under the agreement. The projected treaty opens 
a new aspect of the possible solution of the problem. In 
its consideration, however, the fact should not be over 
looked that reciprocity between nations may work to the 
great advantage of both, but that retaliation, especially 
when embodying the factor of favoritism, is seldom profit- 
able to either party. 
dips a ai tte he 


Laws Fail to Curb Business Bribing. 





A few years ago a wave of legislation swept the East- 
ern States, aiming to put a stop to bribery in the trans- 
action of business. Laws were enacted prescribing pen- 
alties both for the giver and the taker of a gratuity in 
connection with the placing of an order. Even the so- 
liciting or offering of a gift intended to influence a bus- 
iness transaction was made punishable. These laws still 
stand on the statute books. But, like many other enact- 
ments intended to restrain corrupt practices, they were 
relegated to limbo almost a8 &ooi as they received the 
executive signature. 
have been exceedingly few, while, according to the expe- 
rience of those in position to know intimately of such 
matters, the evil they were designed to correct has con- 
tinued. Where there was some interruption while the 
discussion was fresh in the public mind, the old practice 
was soon resumed, and other men having influence or 
authority are stated to have joined the ranks of the 
bribe takers. Some have been found out and discharged 
from their employment, but the wholesome example of 
punishment by fine or imprisonment or both has not been 
felt. There has been a reluctance to proceed against the 
malefactors in the courts, and it is a pity that this is 
the case. 

Some business houses are paying more than market 
prices, or are getting inferior goods or machinery, or 
what is not best suited for the purpose, because an em- 
ployee is getting a-“ rake-off.” The question, “ What is 
there in it for me?” may be conveyed in other words, less 
direct and less dangerous. The salesman learns that it 
is a case either of not getting the business or of meeting 
the demands of the person who stands between him and 
an order. A part of the profit may be sacrificed, or the 
bribe money may be added to the price. The intrigue 
may be of a petty character. The good word of a work- 
man may be desirable in introducing something new; or a 
foreman may be able by direct praise and criticism or by 
innuendo to increase the chances of the bidder with 
whom he is in collusion, and to damage the competitor. 
But the more serious danger lies higher in the works. 
Some superintendents have been guilty of accepting 
money or its equivalent in consideration of an order. 


Prosecutions brought under them 
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Some purchasing agents have been equally culpable. 
There are business men who deliberately try to corrupt 
those who they believe can help them in establishments 
where a rival house has a firm foothold. It is an un- 


pleasant subject to discuss, but the evil exists to a 
greater extent than would appear possible in the face of 
the general sentiment on this subject and of statutes that 
may bring punishment and even ostracism to the offender. 
Most men in positions of trust are honest, but the minor- 
ity is a factor that must be taken into account. 

So keenly do some buyers feel the existence of corrupt 
practices that they shun even the most innocent atten- 
The lavish entertainment which once 
The 


social side of business intercourse is increasing, but it is 


tions from sellers. 
marked the contest for large contracts is dying out. 
coming to be more and more reciprocal. The buyer is the 
host as well as the seller. The business itself is trans 
acted on merit and price and delivery. Too profuse an 
expenditure of money puts the buyer on his guard. He 
realizes that he must pay for it in some way, since it 
inust enter into the cost of the product. 

Prosecutions corrupt 
needed, but it is doubtful if recourse to the law will be 


The employer does not wish to advertise the 


under the practice acts are 
frequent. 
fact that one of his men has accepted favors of this sort. 
The salesman does not care to seek out a customer and 
tell him that an employee is feathering his nest at the 
employer’s expense; nor does the salesman like the no- 
But 


the honest salesman or his house could often do a real 


tion of going into court and testifying to such facts. 


service by dropping : 
operation 


timely hint to the employer. Co- 
between honest men is not only proper but 


highly desirable. 
——<~+-e___——_- 


Pig Iron Selling by Steel Companies. 


Some prominence has been given recently to the re- 
sumption of one of the Bay View, Wis., blast furnaces 
of the Illinois Steel Company because of the fact that it 
is to make foundry iron for sale in the general trade. 
This is in reality but a return to the old order in the 
Chicago District, the Bay View iurnaces having for years 
made foundry and malleable Bessemer iron for the mar- 
ket. The great demand for steel products in the Chicago 
District in the years of prosperity following 1898 made 
the Bay View furnaces tributary to the steel works at 
South Chicago. Now that the Gary plant has been start- 
ed it would seem unlikely that the shipment of cold pig 
iron from Bay View will again figure in steel making 
operations in that district. Somewhat similar is the sit- 
uation regarding the Lebanon Valley furnaces of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, which in the high pressure 
period preceding 1908 shipped their product to the com- 
pany’s steel plant at South Buffalo. Two of these fur- 
naces are now in the merchant list, and the probabilities 
favor their indefinite continuance in that capacity. The 
Tennessee Company, whose career represents an evolu- 
tion from a purely merchant pig iron operation, is still 
a seller of foundry iron from furnaces so located that 
their product could not with economy be utilized at the 
Ensley steel plant. Their continuance in the merchant 
trade is probable, at least until the steel product of the 
company assumes a more diversified form. 

It is evident that in so far as any of the large steel 
companies figure as sellers in the pig iron market the 
condition is either a survival from other years, or is the 
natural outcome of a change in the company’s status. It 
does not signify, as some published statements woul? 
indicate, an invasion of the pig iron field by steel making 
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interests as a means of supplementing a diminished trade 
in finished material. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Open Hearth Laboratory Practice, 


To the Editor:—After reading in The Iron Age of 
April 8 Mr. Danforth’s paper on the analysis of open 
hearth preliminary tests and the criticism by “ The Test 
Boy ” in the following issue, I would like to make a few 
remarks. 

On this and former occasions I have seen criticisms 
appear which I think were harsh, satirical and uncailed 
for. Criticism of this kind should be condemned, as it 
accomplishes nothing worth while and may hurt feel- 
ings and keep others from writing articles of inquiry or 
interest. 

Mr. Danforth does make certain statements in his 
article; he gives them as the results of his experience, 
and this is surely quite proper. On the other hand, 
“The Test Boy” fails to sign his name or quote any 
authority for his statements. 

Criticism of the right sort is a good thing and should 
not be objected to. Let us have criticism at all times, 
but let it be of the right sort. 

B. C. PARRETT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 16, 1909. 
——__~>--@ 


A School of Mines Proposed for the University 
of IMinois. 


The Western Society of Engineers, through its presi- 
dent, Andrews Allen, has appointed a committee consist- 
ing of A. Bement, F. A. Delano, Bion J. Arnold, John M. 
Ewen, Isham Randolph and Robert W. Hunt, to draft a 
memorial for presentation to the State Legislature peti- 
tioning for the establishment of a department of mines 
at the State University of Illinois. Attention is called 
to the fact that, although second in importance in the 
country and, on a basis of attendance, ranking fifth 
among American universities, this institution, represent- 
ing the second largest coal producing State in the Union, 
and one whose mineral output .exceeds that of its prod- 
ucts of agriculture and manufactures, is without a school 
of mines. Departments of civil, mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering have long been maintained by the uni- 
versity, and it also has an agricultural department, which 
has been of untold value to the agricultural interests; but 
mining has thus far been neglected, with the result that 
this great industry has suffered seriously, both in loss of 
life and destruction of property. 

In a paper presented at a recent meeting of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers, by A. Bement, on “ The Illinois 
Coal Field,” the statement is made that “thus far IIli- 
nois has not suffered to the extent that other States have 
from large mine casualties, because there is only a com- 
paratively small amount of gas generated, although oper- 
ations of the deep mines in the No. 7 seam in Franklin 
County have been attended with disastrous results, not- 
withstanding that only three mines have reached a fair 
stage of development. The reason therefor is that a 
larger quantity of gas is given off in these mines, which, 
together with the reckless disregard of safety that pre- 
vails, changes what would otherwise be a good safe field 
to a very dangerous one, giving promise that if present 
disregard for safety continues it will distinguish itself 
by such appalling disasters as have occurred recently in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia.” The deduction there- 
fore is that the interests of the people in general, as well 
as of those engaged in the mining business, require a 
higher degree of skill in the conduct of this industry. 

—~ 


The Cleveland Manufacturers’ Club.—At the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Manufacturers’ Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio, held April 17, the following were elected to the 
Board of Control: M. F. Barrett, Cleveland Bronze & 
Brass Company: D. R. Davis, Acme Machinery Com- 
pany; W. W. Hayward, Cleveland City Forge & Iron 
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Company ; W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Company ; W. A. Comstock, Cleveland Wire Spring Com- 
pany; W. F. Billenstein, National Iron & Wire Company ; 
Cc. F. Kurz, Cleveland Stove Fixture Company; W. W. 
Rankin, Billings-Chapin Company, and C. H. Foster, 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Company. The board elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. A. Comstock; first vice- 
president, W. D. Sayle; second vice-president, W. F. Bil- 
lenstein; treasurer, D. R. Davis; secretary, J. W. Camp- 
bell. The club now has a membership of 125. 


ed 


Germany’s Inland Waterways. 


Consul Robert J. Thompson, Hanover, Germany, fur- 
nishes the following information as printed in the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor: 

During the past 20 years Germany has expended $150,- 
000,000 on its waterways, and it has now in navigable 
rivers, canalized rivers and inland canals over 8278 
miles of navigable waterways. The German-Austrian 
and the Rhine-Elbe canals, already begun, contemplate 
the expenditure of nearly $350,000,000. 

The mileage of the inland waterways of Germany, 
if possessed by the United States in proportion to our 
area as compared with that of Germany, would be equiv- 
alent in lineal measurement to 40 parallel waterways 
east and west from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 20 
parallel waterways north and south from Canada to the 
Gulf; and that would mean a network of canals for a 
State like Ohio, say, running east and west and north 
and south, which would be something like 40 miles apart 
from boundary to boundary in all four directions. With 
this in view the importance of Germany’s waterways 
may be properly appreciated by the American student of 


this subject. 
———_———_<---@.. -—__ — 


Proposed Industrial Legislation in Missouri. 


At the coming session of the Missouri Legislature some 
bills adverse to the interests of manufacturers are to be 
introduced. The Missouri Manufacturers’ Association op- 
poses the following: 

Senate Bill No. 1.—Seeks to impose a fine of $500 for 
the employment of more than 10 per cent. of noncitizens. 

Senate Bill No. 29.—Limits the employment of females 
to 54 hr. a week. 

House Bill No. 29.—Provides a penalty for the dis- 
charge of an employee on account of his membership in a 
a labor organization. 

House Bills 167 and 168.—Provide for the labeling 
of paint packages; the first requiring the formula, the 
second requiring a poison label on paints containing white 
lead. 

House Bill No. 797.—Would compel employers to post 
schedules and furnish employees with a copy of the 
amount of work to their credit each day. 

House Bill No. 819.—Drawn to regulate the issuance 
of restraining orders and injunctions and procedure there- 
on, and seeks to limit the meaning of “ conspiracy.” 

The Manufacturers’ Association recommends this bill : 

House Bill No. 1023.—Provides a salary system of pay- 
ment for factory inspectors. 


———_~»>+- oe 


Steel Corporation Bond Issue.—The publication this 
week of a newspaper article to the effect that bonds may 
be issued by the United States Steel Corporation to sup- 
ply funds for the completion of the programme of new 
construction now under way at Gary, Ind., and else 
where brought from Chairman B. H. Gary the statement 
that the question had not been considered by the direc- 
tors. The same article contained the statement, which is 
understood to be correct, that since the beginning of this 
year, $4,058,000 of treasury bonds of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railway Company have been sold. In addi- 
tion to this amount the last annual report of the Steel 
Corporation showed $7,863,000 of treasury bonds of va- 
rious subsidiaries, which are subject to sale. 
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Trade Publications. 


Machine Tools.—tHlill, Clarke & Co., Chicago. Three leaf- 
lets. Describe three sets of equipment of the Universal (hori- 
zontal) boring machine, known as outfits A, B and C. 


Hay Presses and Plows.—Collins Plow Company, 
Quincy, Ill. Catalogues and leaflets. Relate to an extensive 
line of hay presses and plows made for both domestic and ex- 
port trade. The hay press catalogue is printed in English and 
Spanish, and is profusely illustrated with colored plates and 
halftone engravings. 

Conveying, Transmission and Screening Machin- 
ery.—Stephens-Adams Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill. Catalogue 
No. 12; 6 x 9 in.; 672 pages; bound in cloth. Describes in de- 
tail a large variety of transmission machinery and equipment. 
Halftone views and line drawings of machines and machinery 
parts convey a clear idea of their construction, and views show- 
ing a great variety of installations indicate the wide range of 
application. Besides price-lists applying to standard equipment, 
the book contains much mechanical information, relating to the 
adaptation of transmission systems to various kinds of work. 
Many useful tables are given, including those of standard iron 
gauges, weights of sheet iron, weights of iron and steel bars and 
shapes, lumber and other materials, metric conversion tables 
and other information of interest to builders generally. Several 
pages are also devoted to freight classification and rates, The 
weights of machinery in the catalogue being furnished, the 
freight charges on any shipment can be thus ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy. 


Phosphor Bronze.—The Phosphor Bronze Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd., 2200 Washington avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Book- 
let, 34% x 6 in., 24 pages. Gives general description of mixtures 
used and advantages of phosphor bronze. The different grades 
are also designated and described. In bearing metals, many 
different grades for a variety of uses are listed. Rods, both 
rolled and drawn and wire, are also listed. Wire: rope and 
sheets of this material are also referred to, and a table giving 
the weight of bars and plates is appended. 


Mechanical Oilers.—Pedersen Mfg. Company, 636 First 
avenue, New York. Circular. Shows the application of the 
Pedersen mechanical oiler to a gas engine, and brings out the 
fact that the feed pipes to the bearings lead over a point higher 
than the sight feeds, proving that the oil is forced after pass- 
ing through the sight feeds. This oiler is adaptable to any 
machinery where mechanical oil feed is advantageous. 


Blowers.—American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. Cat- 
alogue, 7 x 8% in., 24 pages. Shows principally the Sirocco 
blowers, recently made by the Sirocco Engineering Company and 
now consolidated with the American Blower Company. Several 
types of the Sirocco centrifugal fans are shown, and it is ex- 
plained that they can be direct connected to any make of steam 
turbines for any blower service. A number of installations are 
illustrated and some space is devoted to showing the standard 
types of American blower equipment, including a view of an 
ideal A B C heating and ventilating system and some A B C 
vertical inclosed self-oiling automatic engines. 


Tie Plates and Angle Bars.—Sellers Mfg. Company, 
Western Union Building, Chicago, Ill. Booklet. A tie plate 
which has corrugations at the bottom which sink into the top 
fibers of railroad ties to afford a firm grip is shown, and brief 
mention is made of the company’s line of angle bars. 


Deep Hole Drilling and Rifling Machines.—Pratt & 
Whitney Compary, Hartford, Conn. Catalogue, 9 x 12 in.; 24 
pages. Describes a line of machines used extensively in gun 
boring, but which are adaptable for use in other lines of manu- 
facture. Belt driven and motor driven gun barrel machines 
are shown, together with a gun barrel drill grinding machine, tube 
and gun barrel emooth reaming machine, and tube and gun 
barrel lapping machines. Rifling machines and parts are illus- 
trated, and the last page of the catalogue contains cuts of 
metal working machine tools without descriptive matter beyond 
the names and sizes of the machines shown. The catalogue is 
standard in size with a number of other catalogues recently 
published by the associate branches of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 

Stokers.—<American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, 
R. I. Sales agent, Lenher Engineering Company, Singer Tower, 
New York Catalogue, 64 x 9% in.; 39 pages. The Taylor 
gravity underfeed stoker, which is an inclined underfeed ma- 
chine in which green or uncoked fuel is fed under burning fuel, 
is illustrated with the aid of photographic views and diagrams. 
The entire fuel bed of the apparatus is moved by gravity down 
an incline In such a manner as to rid itself of ashes and clink- 
ers, while the air necessary to supply combustion is applied 
under pressure at a period between the coking and igniting of 
the fuel. Several installations of the stoker are shown and 
some diagrams illustrate the application to a number of makes 
of boilers. 

Fiexible Shafts and Flexible Shaft Machinery.— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, La Salle avenue and Ontario 
street, Chicago, Ill, Catalogue No. 28, 6 x 9 in.; 23 pages. A 
wire wound flexible shaft, which is made in standard lengths 
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up to 8 ft. and can be made in special lengths to order, is 
shown, together with a link shaft, and numerous machines 
adaptable for use with flexible shafts are illustrated, particu- 
larly several types of drilling machines, grinding and polishing 
equipment, woodworking machinery and a stove polishing ma- 
chine to which particular attention is called. Power is trans- 
mitted through the shaft to a brush which revolves at high 
speed, and the apparatus is particularly useful in preparing 
stoves for display purposes. 


Valves.—Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Company, Boston, 
Mass. Folder. Shows the Crosby standard pop safety valve 
for boilers and the Crosby inspection valve, which is similar 
in construction to the standard valve but is made heavier for 
high pressure service. 

Se ee 


The Sirocco Blower Inventor. 


Of more than passing interest, because of the recently 
announced consolidation of the Sirocco Engineering Com- 
pany with the American Blower Company, is the career 
of S. C. Davidson, the inventor of the Sirocco blower. 
He was born in County Down, Ireland, in 1846, and was 
educated at the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
His tastes from early childhood ran in mechanical lines, 
and on leaving school, at the age of 15, he entered the 
office of William Hastings, a Belfast civil engineer, where 
he acquired a good knowledge of surveying, architecture 
and engineering. 

During 1864 his father purchased an interest in a tea 
estate in India, and believing his son would have better 
prospects of advancement in life as a tea grower sent 
him there in the autumn of that year. The estate was 
300 miles northeast of Calcutta. Upon arrival he acted 
as assistant manager for two years and then became man- 
ager. After his father’s death, in 1869, he bought out 
the co-partners and became sole proprietor. He had not 
been long on the tea estate before he recognized the pos- 
sibility of improvement in the existing primitive and by 
no means cleanly systems, and turned his mind to the 
invention of mechanical means for the manufacture of 
the leaf. It was a matter of much difficulty and re- 
quired continued perseverance to overcome the conserva- 
tive prejudice of the planting community generally 
against the use of anything mechanical to replace the 
hand and foot methods, which had been established by 
the Chinese experience of centuries. As the teas from 
the Davidson estate brought best market prices the 
prejudice gradually gave way. In 1874 Mr. Davidson 
sold his property, returned to Belfast and for some years 
superintended the manufacture by Comb, Barbour & 
Comb of his patented tea machinery. 

In 1881 he started the Sirocco Engineering Works at 
Belfast, where at present there are engaged about 500 
hands in the production of Sirocco tea machinery and 
Sirocco centrifugal blowers and exhaust fans. The busi- 
ness was converted into a private limited liability com- 
pany in 1898, under the name of Davidson & Co., Ltd., 
of which Mr. Davidson is chairman and managing di- 
rector. The Sirocco Works at Belfast is unique in the 
respect that nothing else is manufactured but the per- 
sonal inventions of Mr. Davidson. Originally his experi- 
ments in the constructing of fans were undertaken with 
a view to improve the ordinary type of centrifugal fan, 
which he employed in connection with his Sirocco tea 
dryers, and his investigations resulted in the production 
of an entirely new type of fan in which the hitherto ac- 
cepted principles have been reversed in almost every de- 
tail. 

Mr. Davidson was granted patents in the United 
States covering broadly the principle and construction 
of his Sirocco blowers in 1900. In 1903 they were intro- 
duced on the American market by the Sirocco Engineer- 
ing Company, New York, in which Mr. Davidson inter- 
ested himself, and a factory was started shortly after- 
ward in Troy, N. Y. By the recent consolidation and in- 
corporation of the American Blower Company under the 
laws of the State of New York, Mr. Davidson became 
financially interested in the American Blower Company, 
now a leading interest in the blower business of the 
world. In Mr. Davidson is found a rare combination of 
inventive genius and good business capacity. He is full 
of energy, is a genial companion and considerate em- 
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ployer and a lover of athletic sports. He is a member 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers and of the So- 


ciety of Arts, 
+e 


The Steel Corporation’s Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was held at Hoboken, N. J., Monday, April 1). 
In the election of directors 1,956,290 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock were voted, or 54 per cent. of the 3,602,881 
shares outstanding, and 3,093,636 shares of common stock, 
or 60 per cent. of the 5,083,025 shares outstanding. 
About 20 stockholders were present. Chairman E. H. 
Gary presided. The following directors whose terms 
expired were re-elected: William Edenborn, Henry C. 
Frick, William H. Moore, Norman B. Ream, James H. 
Reed, Charles Steele, P. A. B. Widener and Robert Win- 
sor. The election of Alfred Clifford as a director to suc- 
ceed James Gayley was confirmed. 

The following resolution was presented by J. Aspin- 
wall Hodge, owner of 100 shares of preferred stock, and 
was voted down, Mr. Hodge alone voting in the affirma- 
tive: 

Resolved, That the stockholders hereby disapprove of and 
protest against the action of the directors and officers of this 
corporation in securing the control of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company, thereby rendering the corporation liable to 
a forfeiture of its charter and to the penalty provided for in the 
State and Federal statutes; and 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors and the officers of 
this company be and they are hereby requested to take such 
steps as may be legal] to rescind such action and place the cor 
poration as nearly as may be possible in the position it occupied 
prior to such action; and 

Resolved, That the officers and directors of this corporation 
be and hereby are requested to hereafter wholly desist from 
all endeavors to control] the iron and steel market or to secure 
the control of existing corporations who are competing with it 
until the Federal and State law shall be so modified as to make 
such action Jegal and then only when it shall appear to the di- 
rectors in the exercise of their discretion to be advisable and fo1 
the ultimate good and gain of the company. 


Referring to the above resolution, Chairman Gary 
said that at the time of the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1901 it controlled over 60 per 
eent. of the steel indystry in the United States. Though 
it spent many millions of dollars for new construction in 
years following, its percentage of the total production 
of steel in the United States in 1907 was 56. The pur- 
chase of the Tennessee Company property added 214 per 
cent. to the Steel Corporation’s percentage of the coun- 
try’s steel capacity. The acquisition of the Tennessee 
Coal, Lron & Railroad Company had not been under con- 
sideration before the panic of 1907. After the panic, 
when the company’s properties were offered, the corpora- 
tion negotiated for them on the basis of a lower price 
than that ultimately paid, but found that deliveries could 
not be made on that basis and therefore finally closed at 
the higher price. Chairman Gary further said that he 
and Mr. Frick stated to President Roosevelt that “we 
would not make the purchase proposed except for the 
financial depression which existed, which is true, al- 
though even at the price paid we shall no doubt ultimate- 
ly, by making additional expenditures, realize material 
benefits.” - 

Chairman Gary said that the improvement in the 
steel] business since last year’s meeting has been gradual, 
but that prospects are bright. The improvement last 
year, he said, began in January, and continued .till De 
cember, when undercutting of prices by competitors be- 
gan to make itself felt. He considered this action by 
the independents unjust and unfair to the steel trade, 
and the Steel Corporation had held out for established 
quotations for from four to six weeks. As a result of 
the reductions finally made, bringing prices down to a 
level which consumers considered close to cost, a buying 
movement started which resulted in a gradual increase 
of business, so that the volume is now in excess of what 
it was at the close of last year. He added that it is not 
the Steel Corporation's policy to cut prices to a level at 
which there is no profit, though some of the independent 
steel companies are probably finding little, if any, profit 
in recent quotations. 
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French Iron and Steel Statistics. 

According to the returns made to the Comite des 
Forges, the production of pig iron in France in 1908 was 
3,391,150 metric tons, as compared with 3,588,949 tons 
in 1907 and 3,314,100 tons in 1906. Of the product of 
1908, 1,949,107 tons was basic Bessemer pig, 594,426 tons 
foundry, 543,967 tons forge, 118,121 tons Bessemer and 
28,111 tons spiegeleisen and ferromanganese. There was 
also produced 111,101 tons of direct casting, which in- 
cluded $2,000 tons of pipe. 

The Meurthe-et-Moselle District led with 2,289,096 
tons, or 67.5 per cent., followed by the nearby Nord Dis- 
trict with 499.738 tons, or 14.7 per cent. 

The consumption of ore amounted to 7,357,686 tons 
of domestic and 1,508,114 tons of foreign iron ore, 144,- 
339 tons of foreign manganese and 649,652 tons of scrap, 
cinder and blue billy. The number of men employed was 
about 14,000. 

The steel production in France amounted in 1908 to 
2,727,617 metric tons, as compared with 2,766,773 tons 
in 1907 and 2,451,509 tons in 1906. Here again the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle District led, with 1,290,108 tons, or 
47.2 per ceut., and the Nord District was next, with 609,- 
199 tens, or 22.3 per cent. 

Of the total steel product, 77,581 tons was made in 
the acid Bessemer, 1,632,296 tons in the basic Béssemer, 
1,002,789 tons in the open hearth, 12,662 tons in the cru- 
cible and 2289 tons in the electric furnace. The mate- 
rials worked up comprised 18,684 tons of ore, 92,239 tons 
of Bessemer pig, 1,817,170 tons of basic pig, 374,960 tons 
of forge irou, 118,849 tons of special pig and 797,961 tons 
of scrap and old material. 

The production of blooms in 1908 was 752,254 metric 
tons, and that of billets 563,745 tons, a total of 1,315,- 
999 tons of semifinished steel, of which 239,183 tons of 
blooms and 177,488 tons of billets were shipped to other 
plants. Finished products to the total of 1,894,022 tons 
were made, of which 322,241 tons was rails, 49,373 tons 
tires, 137,262 tons beams (including, however, 34,315 tons 
reported as including beams, bars and various shapes), 
323,756 tons various shapes (so reported specifically), 
390,037 tons bars (including 70,640 tons of mixed beams, 
shapes and bars), 100,100 tons “ machine,” 56,346 tons 
wire, 52,560 tons merchant pipe and tubes, 37,967 tons 
tin plate, 344,772 tons sheets and plates, 40,343 tons forg- 
ings and 29,245 tons steel castings. 

a 
Germany’s Increased Iron and Steel Exports 


in 1908. 


The statistics of German iron and steel exports in 
1908S shows that they were about 8 per cent. greater 
than those of 1907, the totals being 3,732,428 metric tons 
and 3,455,899 tons, respectively. The imports of iron and 
steel declined from 832,354 tons in 1907 to 558,940 tons 
in 1908. ‘The leading classes of iron and steel products 
as shown in the export statistics compare as follows: 


1907. 1908. 

Metric tons. Metric tons. 
ee OND sida. Lc-ss Sask ss bp Dale ane 0 ois 275,170 257,850 
Se SUNN aS ats BB bsl I inns «be oan 120,596 163,761 
boats: DIGG, Bie ois bol s 6c Vadis veces 227,332 471,865 
RS et tls as atein Ses «aha ae welt 417,694 331,333 
Sleepers and fishplates................ 206,940 121,613 
Ns ON MIS. 0 5. woe hed e-0tb 0 eshink 74,788 77.864 
Bars, hoops, &c....... (bees ts eeewe 302,148 544,900 
I RS oP las a's 0 wit baie 9a 118,551 116,731 
eee SY SES ON ce cine stentect usr 268,992 314,793 
MEE GEER Lan wes bis cles Bs bs be eeee 288,471 352,282 
PO MRR 6x50 Fa oe Siew 4s Ge) 71,218 76,293 


It will be seen that the increase last year was 
marked in semifinished steel, bars and hoops, plates, 
sheets and wire. 

—_~»--_—_—. 

The PittsburghSteel Construction Company Quits. 
—This company, lotated in Pittsburgh, and which for 
several years has been an active factor in the fabrication 


* of mill buildings, bridges, &c., has announced to the trade 


its intention to cease bidding on work. It has sold its 
plant, tools, stock of structural material, &c., and ex- 
pects to retire entirely from the structural business upon 
the completion of certain contracts it has on hand. 
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PERSONAL. 


Thomas ID. West, whose resignation as an officer of 
the Thomas D. West Foundry Company, Sharpsville, Pa., 
bas been noted, has taken up his residence in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He will be associated with his son, who is presi- 
dent of the West Steel & Iron Casting Company, Cleve- 
land, and will make further tests under a process he has 
patented for the manufacture of chilled car wheels. A 
public testimonial was given Mr. West at Sharpsville, 
and he was given a loving cup on behalf of his former 
employees. In the 20 years of his residence at Sharps- 
ville Mr. West’s labors have done much for the upbuild- 
ing of the important industry which bears his name, and 
he has been a tireless worker in the movement for the im- 
provement of American foundry practice. 


J. T. Miller, superintendent of the Scottdale Foundry 
& Machine Company, Scottdale, Pa., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the Connellsville Iron Works, 
Connellsville, Pa. 

J. E. Little, chief engineer of the Spanish-American 
Iron Company, who has been at Steelton, Pa., left last 
week for the company’s mines in Cuba. 


Thomas R. Higgins, for many years president of the 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, bas 
been elected president of the Keystone Steel Castings 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


William T. Gummey of the tin plate firm of Gummey, 
McFarland & Co., Philadelphia, has been elected a di- 
rector in the Girard Avenue Title & Trust Company, in 
that city. 


Wm. N. Ryerson, heretofore connected with the On- 
tario Power Company, has been made manager of the 
Great Northern Power Company, Duluth, vice E. P. Cole- 
man, resigned. 


E. P. Worden of the Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump 
Company delivered a lecture on “ Modern Mine Pump- 
ing” before the Engineers’ Society, Milwaukee, April 14. 

A. Munch, sales manager of the Northern Metallic 
Packing Company, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 


Bradley Stoughton, instructor in metallurgy, Colum- 
bia University, New York, has opened offices as a con- 
sulting metallurgist in the City Investment Building, 165 
Broadway, New York, and in the Betz Building, Phila- 
delphia. Announcenient will be made later of a Pitts- 
burgh office. 


W. J. Filbert, secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, has gone abroad. 


F. N. Hoffstot, president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, is on his way home from Europe. 


E. W. Pittman, formerly chief engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh Construction Company, has been appointed con- 
tracting engineer of the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, in charge of territory in the vicin- 
ity of St. Louis. 

James Walsh has been elected vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company to succeed W. R. Woodford. 
who resigned April 1 to become president of the Rail & 
River Coal Company, Pittsburgh. 

Frank $8. Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Port Henry, N. Y., has returned from California. 


William Cole, who for several years has held a re- 
sponsible position with the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and who was formerly connected with the 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Canadian Iron Corporation’s plant at Midland, Ontario, 
Canada, and will take charge about May 1. 


Nicholas E. Marshall, for 27 years superintendent and 
sales manager of the Sandusky Tool Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has resigned to engage in business for himself at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

*W. R. Mason has been made manager of the plant of 
the American Car & Foundry Company, at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and is now getting the works in readiness for oper- 
ation. He has been connected with the American Car & 
Foundry Company and its predecessors for 20 years, and 
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was stationed at Detroit. Former manager G. R. Scan- 
land returns to St. Louis to take his former post as as- 
sistant to the general auditor. 


David Spence, one of the best-known men in the foun- 
dry trade, has been given charge of the Essex Foundry, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturing soil pipe, steam fittings, 
sinks, &c, 

M. E. Dewstoe, First National Bank Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been appointed selling representative 
of the Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
in the Alabama and Tennessee territory. 

M. L. Fechheimer, manager of the Eastern office of the 
Joseph Joseph & Brothers Company, old railroad mate- 
rial, scrap and railroad supplies, 100 Broadway, New 
York, retired from that connection April 15, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in another line of business. Eli Joseph, 
president of the company, whose headquarters are in Cin- 
cinnati, has taken personal charge of the branch for the 
present. 

C. T. Johnston, sales manager of the Cleveland office 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has been pro- 
moted to ussistant general sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. He will be succeeded in Cleve- 
land by D. 8S. Guthrie, who has been sales manager at 
the Birmingham office of the company. 

B. M. W. Hanson, works manager of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., sailed Tuesday on 
a short business trip to England. 





OBITUARY. 





A. M. Girpert, formerly president of the Buda Foun- 
dry & Mfg. Company, died April 14 of heart disease at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., to which place he went about one 
year ago on account of failing health. He was born in 
New Jersey in 1847, and went to Chicago before the great 
fire in 1871. He was for many years connected with the 
Howe Scale Company and Fairbanks Morse Company, 
the latter of which he served as vice-president until 1890 
when he resigned to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Crane Company. In 1895 he returned 
to the Fairbanks Morse Company as vice-president, serv- 
ing until 1903, “when he again resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company. He was a 
member of the Chicago Club for 30 years. He leaves a 
widow and two children. 

JAMES F. Morrison, Pittsburgh, a prominent boiler 
manufacturer, died April 13, aged 59 years. He was born 
in Ireland and came to this country when a boy. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and four daughters. 


GrorGe Nissen of the Pope Metals Company, New 
York, died April 15, aged 62 years. He was born in Ger- 
many and had resided in this country 38 years. He was 
a member of the Board of Managers of the New York 
Metal Exchange for many years. 


JouNn Froceett, for many years prominently identified 
with the blast furnace industry in the Mahoning Valley, 
died at Youngstown, Ohio, April 18. 


CorNELIUS JAY Kane, Pittsburgh, died suddenly Apr? 
7, of heart disease, aged 39 years. He had long been en- 
gaged in the iron and steel scrap business and at the time 
of his death was a member of the firm of J. B. Jones & 
Co. He was a member of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
eiafion and of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
He leaves a widow. 


JOHN DENNIN HALL, a prolific inventor, died in New 
York City April 20, aged 80 years. He was born in Salis- 
bury, Herkimer County, N. Y., and was graduated from 
Union College in 1854. His inventions greatly reduced 
the cost of manufacturing thermometers. He was the 
inventor of the Hall bar coupler and of a typewriter for 
the blind. 


Henry P. Cooper, superintendent of the Reading Iron 
Company's blast furnace at Emaus, Pa., died April 4, 
aged 55 years. He had a long experience in the iron 
business, having filled responsible positions with several 
prominent companies. He leaves a widow and a son. 
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Seattle Business Notes. 





Scatrie, April 10, 1909.—Formal announcement has 
been made by James A. Moore, president and founder of 
the Irondale Steel Company, of the plans of that con- 
cern to rush work on two open hearth furnaces and a 
tube mill at the Irondale site, near Port Townsend, and 
about 40 miles from Seattle. The plant is expected to 
be running within six months from the present time. 
Che directorate of the company has been increased by 
the addition of Oscar Mueller, vice-president of the Muel- 
ler Mfg. Company of New York and Decatur, Ill, and 
of Seward Babbitt, former vice-president of the Lash 
Steel Company of Buffalo. Nesbit Latta, who for more 
than a year past has been investigating the iron mines 
on Vancouver Island and the coal mines in Washington 
controlled by Mr. Moore, has made a report, in which 
he says he has definitely satisfied himself that the re- 
sources and conditions controlled by Mr. Moore and as 
sociates are such as to make it possible to manufacture 
steel here at a profit. The Moran Company of Seattle 
has completed part of the steel and wood construction 
work for the Irondale plant, and has built ladles, ladle 
cars and a 7-ton steel crane. 

Activity in railroad building throughout Washington 
and Alaska does not abate. Interest just now centers in 
the early opening of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
through to the Pacific Coast this month, and the ex- 
pectation of definite announcement at any time as to the 
speed with which Harriman will construct his line from 
Portland to Puget Sound. Work is already under way on 
the Harriman tunnel under Tacoma, and on the branch 
to Gray’s Harbor. Active work is expected within the 
next 30 days on the balance of the line between the 
Columbia River and the Sound. Harriman’s investment 
in terminal property at Seattle and Tacoma is already 
considerably more than $15,000,000. 

President Elliott of the Northern Pacific recently an- 
nounced that his road would build a feeder from Adrian 
on the Great Northern, and the present terminus of the 
Washington Central, to Pasco; this will colonize a new 
district of eastern Washington, which is rich in promise 
The Tacoma & Eastern is rapidly pushing its main line 
southeastward with the evident intention of crossing the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains into the Yakima coun- 
try. Contractor Eschbach of the North Coast road an- 
nounces that he has orders from President Strahorn to 
rush work on the connecting link of the grade that wil! 
finish the line from the Columbia River, below Kenne- 
wick, to the Yakima River. The road is to be completed 
to Yakima by January 1, when 100 miles of line will be 
in operation. 

The contract for the first branch of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, one of a number of important 
feeders to be built by that line, has been let to H. C. 
Henry of Seattle for 80 miles of road in Idaho, from St. 
Maries to Potlatch. 

The Pacific Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
was recently incorporated by Tacoma men, who announce 
that the first road to be constructed will be 160 miles 
from Coos Bay, Ore., inland. 

Dispatches from Vancouver, B. C., say the Canadian 
Pacific, iu order to checkmate its rivals, is apparently 
planning to build a new line farther north than the pres- 
sent one. Beginning this fall the road will send large 
shipments of wheat from Calgary to Europe via the 
Pacific, through Vancouver. The moving northward of 
the center of the wheat belt makes a demand for the 
new line. 

Two passenger locomotives for the Copper River & 
Northwestern, under construction by the Morgan and 
Guggenheim interests in Alaska, have reached here from 
the American Locomotive Company's works at Provi- 
dence, for shipment by steamship to Cordova. A regular 
passenger and freight service is to be inaugurated before 
July 1 on the road from Cordova to the head of Aber- 
crombie canyon on the Copper River. Practically all of 
the 7500 tons of structural steel for the bridge being 
built by this road across the Copper River has been as- 
sembled in the north, and the bridge crews are preparing 
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to sink the caissons at Miles Glacier, where for the next 
two years work will be in progress on the enormous struc- 
ture, 

Construction work will be resumed on the Alaska 
Central & Seward as soon as the snow leaves. w, <. P. 


_——__-s»--o———__————_ 


The American Society for Testing Materials. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials will be held at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday to Saturday inclusive, June 
29 te July 3, 1909. The secretary, Prof. Edgar Marburg. 
in announcing the meeting, refers to the continued growth 
of the society. At the last annual meeting the member- 
ship was 1015. Since then 162 applications for member- 
ship have been approved and there have been 28 with- 
drawals and two deaths, making a net gain of 132. Thus 
the present membership is 1147. 

Announcement is also made by Secretary Marburg 
of the fifth congress of the International Association for 
Testing Materials, with which the American society is 
affiliated. It will be held in Copenhagen, September 7 to 
11, 1909. The indications are that the participation of 
American members in the international congress both by 
attendance and by the presentation of papers and reports 
will much exceed that at previous congresses. 


—_-_ +e 


Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe.—The Reading Iron 
Company, Reading, Pa., has brought out the eighth 
edition of its pamphlet on “ Wrought Iron Pipe versus 
Steel Pipe.’ The preface calls attention to the new tes- 
timony brought forth in the controversy between wrought 
iron and steel as furnishing the reason for additional 
argument on the subject. The point is made that the 
short time since “modern” steel pipe made by a new 
process bas been put into use precludes demonstration of 
its wearing quality in actual service. The communica- 
tion of George Schuhmann, president of the Reading Iron 
Company, in The Iron Age of September 10, 1908, on 
“ Spellerized Steel,” is reprinted, together with corre- 
spondence passing between Prof. H. M. Howe and Mr. 
Schuhmann, dealing with statements in this communica- 
tion. A ready method of testing pipe to ascertain 
whether it is made of wrought iron or steel is given. It 
is stated that the Reading Iron Company consumes the 
output of 118 double puddling furnaces, with an annual 
capacity of approximately 170,000 tons of puddled bars. 
All the wrought iron pipe, tubing, casing and line pipe of 
the company is made of puddled pig iron, no scrap being 
used except the crop ends of the pipe. 

ee 

It was decided at a meeting of the directors of the 
Aero Club of America, April 13, to present to the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Historical Society of New York and 
the Numismatic Society bronze replicas of the medals 
which the club will present to Wilbur and Orville Wright 
when they return from Europe next month. The gold 
originals cost $2000, and were designed by Victor D. 
Brenner, who made the Lincoln cent. President Taft will 
present the medals to the Wrights in the White House. 
It is reported that, following a conference between the 
Aviation Committee of the Automobile Club of Amer‘-a 
and the directors of the Aero Club on the same aftern. .u, 
President Bishop announced that steps had been taken 
whereby the Aero Club and Automobile Club would con- 
trol aviation in America. 


The Great Lakes Radio Telephone Company will in- 
stall a wireless telephone station in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Buffalo, N. Y., to connect with similar 
stations in Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Chicago, and with a comprehensive system of wireless 
telephones with which the company has planned to sur- 
rouhd and cover the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth 
and Chicago. The Flint & Walling Company, Kendal- 
ville, Ind., has the contract for erecting the Buffalo tower 
on the roof of the Chamber of Commerce Building, reach- 
ing 150 ft. into the air, and for the towers for the other 
stations of the company. 





<> 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

The FE. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., will 
build a new blast furnace in place of its No. 3 stack. Frank 
C. Roberts & Cc., Philadelphia, are the engineers. 

Edward S. Atwater, receiver for the Poughkeepsie Iron Com- 
pary, Poughkeepsic, N. Y., announces that he has an offer 
under consideration for the purchase of the property, located 
at the foot of Dean street, Poughkeepsie. The blast furnaces 
have a capacity of 75,000 tons of pig iron yearly and have not 
be operated for the past five years. Mr, Atwater is himself 
interested in the new organization to take over the property, 
and states that if the deal is consummated that the plant will 
probably use ore from the Forest of Dean mines, of which he is 
president. As the plant has been out of running order for a 
considerable time it will require about four months’ time and 
the adding and overhauling of considerable machinery to place 
it in running order, 

The Scovil Iron & Steel Company, 241 Seventeenth street, 
Jersey City, N. J., has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chine bolts, spikes, tie rods, hangers, &c. P. A. Scovil is presi- 
dent; D. D. T. Story, vice-president; W. A. J. Crompton, secre- 
tary, and E. M. Scovii, treasurer. 

Another turbo generator has just been started at the plant 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
This company vreviously had in operation two 1500-kw. gen- 
erators and one 1500-kw. low pressure generator. The new one 
is 2000-kw. This gives the company a 6500-kw. system supply- 
ing power for the wire plant at Struthers and the furnaces. 
The wire galvanizing department recently placed in operation 
by the company is working smoothly and turning out a large 
amount of product. 

At the annual meeting of the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
Juragua Iren Company, held April 13 in Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Bethlehem Steel Company-—William G. Coxe, Wilmington, Del. ; 
BE. G. Grace, Archibald Johnston, Wm. B. Myers, H, 8S. Snyder 
and FI’. A. Schick, Bethlehem, Pa.; B. H. Jones, C. A. Buck and 
C. M. Schwab, South Bethlehem, Pa. Juragua Iron Company— 
Cc. A. Buck and B. H. Jones, South Bethlehem, Pa.; E. G. Grace, 
Archibald Johnston and H. 8. Snyder, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The plant of the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, at Connells- 
ville, Pa., sbut down last week for an indefinite period, while 
some extensive improvements will be made, among which will 
be two additional heating furnaces. In the past year electrical 
power was installed and some labor saving devices were intro- 
duced. 

The Wm. B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, has received a 
contract for all the iron and steel work for the new furnace 
to be built by the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company at Hub- 
bard, Ohio, to replace its No. 1 stack. The construction of the 
new stack has already started. Julian*Kennedy, Pittsburgh, is 
the consu'ting engineer. 

The sale of the Quinn furnace properties at Gadsden, Ala., 
which was to have taken place on April 16, has been postponed 
30 days. 

General Machinery. 

Plans have been compieted by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad for extensive improvements and extensions to the car 
shops at McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh, and a large portion of the 
cars and locomotives used on that road will be built at these 
shops when the improvements are completed. 

The Boutell Mfg. Company, manufacturer of evaporating ma- 
chinery, 558 Lyell avenue, Rochester, N. Y., and the Papee Ma- 
chine Company, Lima, N. Y., which are conducted under the 
same management, are negotiating for the purchase of the build- 
ings formerly occupied by the American Seeding Machine Com- 
pany at Shortsville, N. Y., with a view of moving their two 
plants to the latter location. The deal has not yet been defi- 

My closed. 

"F. F. Slocomb & Co., Wilmington, Del., have purchased all 
the machine too!s it will require for the present for the new ad- 
dition to its plant, but later on it will probably install additional 
tools. The addition is intended to give increased facilities for as- 
sembling and for storage. 

Kelley & Johnson, Fulton, N. Y., have purchased the building 
formerly occupied by the Fuller blacksmith shop, and will re- 
model it inte a building to be used as an auto garage and ma- 
chine shop. 


A new steck company incorporated at $50,000 is being organ- 
ized at Virginia, Minn., to build and operate a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. Work on the shop buildings has already been 
started. J. G. Mattala is interested in the new company. 


The Carnegie Steel Company has added to the 1550 hp. in 
Crocker-Wheecler form W motors in its Duquesne plant by the 
purchase of three more motors of the same make and type, espe- 
cially designed for rolling mill work, aggregating 225 hp. 

The Gainsville Machine & Boiler Works, Gainsville, Texas. 
recently organized, has succeeded to the business formerly con- 


ducted by Mosly Brothers and J. L. Mosly. The company will 
operate a machine shop, principally for repairs, and in connec- 
tion will conduct a mill supply business. BE, P. Bomar will be 
president. The business will be under the management of George 
Sarber and W. A. McGlernan, both of whom are thorough 
mechanics. 

Hoiden & Tucker, Chrisman, Ill., are building a machine shop 
and garage, which is to be equipped with machinery required for 
the repair of automobiles and general machine work. 

rhe Ferguson Bros. Weil Drilling Machine Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, contemplates an extension to its factory. 

The Chamberlain Machine Works, established about four 
years ago at Wateiloo, Iowa, is arranging to extend its plant by 
the erection of a 27 x 40 ft, two story brick addition, 

B. D. Tillinghast, McDonald, Pa., has purchased an acre of 
ground upon which he will erect a machine shop about 50 x 100 
ft., employing from 15 to 25 men 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is build- 
ing a two-story brick addition to its plant, 85 x 150 ft. 

The Sterling Engine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., builder of en- 
gines for automobiles and motor boats, will erect and equip a 
two-story and basement brick addition to its plant at 1250-1254 
Niagara street. The addition will be used for a foundry and 
additional machine shop room. 


Foundries. 


Cc. H. Booth of the IJoyd-Booth department of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, states 
that the foundry business in the Youngstown District has im- 
proved considerably during the past three months. The Lloyd- 
Booth department has been running to about 80 per cent. of its 
capacity for two months. 

The Latrobe Foundry Company, Baltimore, Md., organized 
by Frederick O. Latrobe, Jr., and John Shane, has opened a 
foundry ut Allan and Clement streets, where it will produce 
5 tons of gray iren or semi-steel castings and 1800 lb. of brass 
or bronze castings a day, Castings for machinery and chemical 
apparatus will be made a specialty. The plant is 55 x 167 ft. 
and is well equipped. 

The Northern Fngineering Works, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently shipped Newton cupolas to the Quinn Wire & Iron Works, 
4-ton; Sheridan Stove Company, 12-ton; Brown Mfg. Company, 
4-ton; Wagner Brothers, 5-ton; William Fetzer & Co., for their 
new plant at Springfield, Ill., one 10-ton, and Southern Wis- 
consin Jron Company, Madison, Wis., a 10-ton Northern crane, 
with 506-ft. span, for its new foundry. 

The statement was telegraphed from Sharpsville last week 
that Thomas D. West would organize a company and build a 
plant there for the manufacture of a chilled car wheel on which 
he obtained a patcrat recently. Mr. West has options on a site 
at Sharpsvilie, with a view to such a step in case further tests 
warrant, but nothing will be done immediately. 

Adriance Piatt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have completed 
extensive improvements at their plant, A new tumbling room 
has been equipped, where the castings are taken from the foun- 
dry and cleaned in tumbling hoxes which are connected with suc- 
tion system of gathering up the dust. They have also com 
pleted a water cylinder mill for the separating of the iron and 
coke from the refuse of the foundry cupola, thus saving much 
of the material that formerly was wasted. The machinery in 
the smith shop has been changed over to direct motor driven. 

The Loy-Wilson Foundry & Machine Works, Aurora, Mo., ex- 
pects in the near future to move its plant to Muskogee, Okla. 

The plant of the Greensburg Foundry & Machine Company at 
Jeannette, Pa.. was destroyed by fire April 4, the loss being 
about $25,000, with insurance of $17,300. The plant will prob- 
ably be rebuilt at once on a larger scale and considerable new 
foundry equipment will be needed. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The Denfee Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by C,. H. Dunfee, 
F, Finck, A. J. Shaw, BE. W. Shaw and Alice M. Dunfee. 

The Nicholville Electric Light Company, Nicholville, N. Y., 
whose plant was recently damaged by fire, will install a 300-kw. 
generator. The water wheels, of 500 hp. capacity, were not 
damaged. 

The Acker Electrical Company, Sheboygan, Wis., to provide 
for the expansien of its business of installing power and dighting 
plants, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
Jokn L. Acker, Harry E. Thomas and Paul T. Krez,. 

The City Electrician of Richmond, Va., will receive bids until 
April 27 for the equipment for an electric plant, including dams, 
raceways, foundations, rock excavator, brick chimney, turbines, 
intake gates and gear, generators, steam turbines, boilers, pumps. 
condensers and other accessories, 

The Fond du Lac Water Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., is 
planning to inerease its capacity by the installation of a 1,000,- 
000-gal. Byron-Jackson pump; also a direct connected engine 
and generator to generate from 75 to 100 hp. electric current, 
besides some other improvements. In connection with the pro- 
posed improvements the company is investigating crude oil en- 
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gines with a view to ascertaining their adaptablty to water 
pumping service. Information from manufacturers of such equip- 
ment is desired. 


The Joseph Electric Light & Power Company, Joseph, Ore., 
having secured a 30-year franchise from the City Council, is 
planning to increase the capacity of its plant. Details of the 
new equipment required have not been fully developed, but it is 
expected that it will include a generator of about 300 kw. capac- 
ity. ‘The plant is to be operated by water power and will prob- 
ably be ready for operation within six or eight months. 


Henry V. Bisgood, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
City and County Building, Buffalo, N. Y., will receive sealed bids 
until May 1 for a complete electric light and power plant for the 
City ond County Building, including steam engines, generators, 
switchboards, complete eystem of interior electric wiring, chan- 
deliers, lamps, &c. Plans and specifications can be obtained from 
the superintendent of the building. The estimated cost of the 
plant is $75,000. 


The Oswego County Light & Power Company, Oswego, N. Y.., 
has petitioned the Public Service Commission for authority to 
increase its capital stock $100,000, the increased capital to be 
used for the development of a hydro-electric plant at Salmon 
River Falls. The company’s engineer estimates that about 
15.000 hp. can be developed. The company is not yet ready to 
take up the construction work, and it will probably be two or 
three months before it wili have its plans and specifications 
ready Henry D. Brewster of Syracuse is president. 


The Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is installing a crank and flywheel pump at the Junction 
mine in Bisbee, Ariz, 


Theodore Swann, Bristol, Va., and other capitalists intend to 
erect a hydro-electric plant to provide current for the two Bris- 
tols. Power sites, rights of way and franchises have already 
been secured, as have contracts for light and power to the value 
of $80,000 per year. 


Recent orders secured by the Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, 
Newark, N. J., include a 100-hp. cross compound engine for the 
Windham Mfg. Compary, Willimantic, Conn.; cross compound 
condensing engine, direct connected to 300-kw. generator, Oak- 
ville Company, Oakville, Conn.; 400-hp. Corliss engine, Down- 
Plum Company, Newark, N. J.:; 100-hp. Corliss engine, Sanitary 
Can Company, Bridgeton, N. J.; 12 x 30 in. Corliss girder frame 
engine, Adam Happel, New York; eight special engines, 16% 
in. diameter x 24 in. stroke, direct connected through flexible 
couplings to blowing apparatus, to be used in distributing illumi- 
nating gas under pressure and to be arranged for special pressure 
control, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
The engines will be of the heavy tangye type. The company 
reports an increased demand for its high grade castings. 


The Doak Gas Engine Company, Oakland, Cal., will supply 


equipment for a new pumping station to be established at Yuba 
City. Cal. 


Allis-Chaimers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal, Que., has been award- 
ed contract for installing a second hydraulic turbine and gen- 
erator of 1000 hp. for the city of Nelson, B. C. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad is installing in its shops 
at Norwalk, Ohio, a 300-hp. engine built by the Russell Engine 
Company, Massillon, Ohio, direct connected to a Bullock genera- 
tor. This marks the beginning of the abandonment of the old 
power equipment and substitution of electric motor drive. 


Plans are under consideration by the city of Provo, Utah, for 
the installation of a municipal electric power and lighting plant. 
The question of location has not yet been determined, but will 
probably be decided by a popular yote within the next 30 days. 
The plant will probably be established at some point on the 
Provo Canyon, and wil! at the lowest estimate involve the ex- 
penditure of over $100,000. C. F. Decker is mayor. 


The Cairo Electric & Traction Company, Cairo, Ill., which 
is building nine miles of interurban road connecting Cairo, Mound 
City and Mounds, has under construction a new power house to 
supply current for lighting in the city of Cairo and for the oper- 
ation of the cars of the Cairo & St. Louis Railway Company. 
There are now being installed three 400-hp. Sterling boilers, and 
there will later be installed one 500-kw. 2300-volt three-phase 
Curtis turbine; also a 750-kw. 600-volt direct current generator 
set. Between these two machines will be installed a 300-kw. 
motor generator set. The complete rehabilitation of the present 
street railroad lines and equipment is embraced in the improve- 
ments, of which those named are a part. 


The Central Heating & Mfg. Company, Little Rock, Ark., has 
added to its equipment by the purchase of one 300-hp. Skinner 
engine, one two-stage turbine or centrifugal pump of 6,000,000 
gal. capacity in 24 hr., made by the Lawrence Pump & Engine 
Company, and one 500-hp. Sterling boiler, all of which, it is ex- 
pected, will be installed by July 1. 


According to advices received from the City Clerk of Hydro. 
Okla., an electric light plant and water works system is being 
planned for that place, the estimated cost being $25,000. Burns 
& McDonnell, Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo., are consulting 
engineers 


The Metropolitan Investment Company, Spokane, Wash., has 
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been organized to construct and equip an electric power plant to 
furnish current for lighting Orient and neighboring towns and 
power fer the operation of mines in that vicinity. 

Commissioner of Public Works Francis G. Ward, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been authorized by the Board of Aldermen to prepare 
plans and advertise for bids for three electrically driven pumps 
for the new water works system, two of 20,000,000 gal. and 
one of 25,000,000 gal. capacity. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


A contract has been let by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota to Melby & Standal, Grand Forks, 
N. D.. for the construction of a new building to accommodate 
the power and lighting plant. The building is to be completed 
by August 1. Joseph Beel DeRemer has been employed as archi- 
tect to prepare plans for a $40,000 commons building and a 
$69,009 teachers’ college building, bids for both of which will 
be called for at a later date. 

The Syracuse Cold Storage Company, 200 North West street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., awarded contract last week to Dawson Broth- 
ers, Kirk Building, for the construction of a seven-story brick 
and steel cold storage building, to be erected at North West and 
Tracy streets. The steel work was included with the general 
contract and will be sublet. 

The Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, has placed a 
contract with B. A. Groah & Co. for the building of a four-story 
steel frame fireproof office structure, to be erected near its plant 
at Butler, Pa. 

The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived a contract from the Standard Steel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the structural steel work for several new buildings to 
be erected near Bedford, Ohio. 


Six steel bridges are to be built this year by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad between Copper River and Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. 

A 350-ft. steel bridge, with approaches, is to be built across 
the Holston River, near Kogersville, Tenn. J. R. Sanders heads 
the Board of Construction, which has not yet let the contract. 


Among recent contracts secured by the Indiana Bridge Com- 
pany is one to construct a steel frame brick factory for the 
Muncie Automobile Wheel Company. 

Fires. 


The shops of the Western Maryland Railroad at Elkins, W. 
Va., were damaged $15,000 by fire April 11. 


The factory of the Mannington Glass Company, Mannington, 
W. Va., was destroyed by fire Aprii 18, the loss being about 
$50,000. 

The plant of the Independent Steel & Iron Company, Cuya- 
hoga Falis, Ohio, was damaged $30,000 by fire April 14. 


The large fertilizer plant of the Imperial Company at Nor- 
folk, Va., was burned April 16, the loss being about $100,000. 


The pattern shop of the Fishkill Landing Machine Company, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.,“was burned April 13, the loss being 
about $25,000. 

Hardware. 

As a step preliminary to the further expansion of its business 
the Hall-Benedict Mfg. Company, Monticello, Iowa, expects to 
incorporate with a fully paid up capital stock of $50,000. The 
improvements contemplated include the extension of the plant 
by the erection of new buildings, the first of which, containing 
about 8000 sq. ft. of floor space, is now under way. The com- 
pany began the manufacture of the Benedict wire stretcher, steel 
hoist and tackle and the Schoenheer steel baskets about one 
year ago. The demand for these products has outgrown the 
initia! buildings built for their manufacture, which are now to 
be enlarged by fuller equipment and better shop accommodations, 


The United States Steel Lock Company, Lyons, Iowa, is 
planning an addition to its factory. 


The Bauer Machine Company, manufacturer of the Bauer 
lock stitch sewing machine, Jeffersonville, Ind., has under con- 
sideration inducements made by the Commercial Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to move the plant to that city. No decision has yet 
been reached as to whether or not the offer will be accepted. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bi-Cal-Ky Auxiliary Spring Company, 866 Prospect 
avenue. Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated with a_ capital 
stock of $100,000 to manufacture an auxiliary spring used on 
automobiles and other vehicles. The spring has a neutral posi- 
tion and works in connection with the present springs now on 
automobiies or wagons and assists in carrying the heavy loads 
and jolts. It also prevents the frame and axle from coming to- 
gether. The company has made arrangements for manufactur- 
ing the springs. H. E. Bicalky is president. 


The Russellville Iron Ore & Metal Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, will 
operate iron ore and coal properties, the intention being to erect 
a furnace later H. F. De Bardeleben is interested. 


The Ahibrand Carriage Company, Seymour, Ind., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, intends to rebuild the structures 
within the next two or three months, when it will require a 
complete equipment of carriage building machinery. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


There is considerably more interest in the pig iron 
markets, the impulse made by the sales of Southern iron 
during the past two weeks being felt in nearly all parts 
of the country. A considerable amount of business has 
been done, in some instances very quietly. 








The pipe mak- 
ers who were the first have purchased further quantities 
in the Central West, and one Ohio shop is now in the 
market for a total of 24,000 tons for delivery from May 
to October. The founders have bought more liberally and 
some large interests have inquiries out. Among them is 
a leading electrical concern, which is calling for 12,000 
tons. The Westinghouse Company has bought 10,000 tons 
for Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The malleable makers are 
testing the market, and one Eastern plant has taken 10,- 
000 tons. Basic steel makers in the Central West have 
done some buying and negotiations are pending for fur- 
ther Numerous buyers are endeavoring to 
cover requirements for the second half at the present 
range of prices, and thus far have generally been success- 
ful in doing so, there being a sufficient number of makers 
to meet their views. It is doubtful, whether a 
more general tendency in this direction would not soon 


round lots. 


however, 


exhaust these available supplies at the present range of 
values, in spite of the large stocks in different producing 
sections. 

The report of an export sale of 6000 tons of Southern 
iron to Genoa is not confirmed. 

Although reports of sales of finished iron and steel 
at very low prices are frequently incorrect, and although 
buyers are to an unusual extent playing sellers against 
one another, it is true that bars, plates and structural 
material are distinctly weaker. A leading interest is 
reported to have secured the 15,000 tons of bars, plates 
and shapes for the Isthmian Commission, at prices which 
have not yet been made public. Some good contracts for 
reinforcing bars have come out. 

The low prices are telling on the volume of business, 
and urgent efforts are being made in many quarters to 
commit the mills to as long a period as possible. Chicago 
shows the effect of a larger volume of work, particularly 
for agricultural How it evi- 


purposes. is telling is 


' denced by the fact that the Illinois Steel Company is 





running S4 per cent. of its finished capacity. 


It looks as though the greater part of the structural 
work required for bridges by the railroads has now been 
gathered in, and only two or three contracts of any con- 
Sequence are still pending. In the more distant future 
some furiher large requirements may come up. On the 
other hand, buildings and manufacturing structures are 
coming up more freely. 

Some fair orders for steel rails for export have been 
booked. These include 13,000 tons for the Guaymas & 
Yaqui River, 6000 tons for Panama and 5000 tons for 
Brazil. Domestic sales include 6000 tons for the Ann 
Arbor and 4000 tons for the Manistee & Northeaster». 
In Chicago there are inquiries from two roads for an 
aggregaté of 30,000 tons and considerable work from 
trolley lines. Spikes and track material have been selling 
at low prices lately. 

Car orders are coming out very sparingly. The latest 
of ahy consequence reported is 1500 steel cars for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

Prices.in the wire trade are lower, and concessions 
are being quite generally made. A formal announcement 
of revised prices has not yet been promulgated, and is 
not expected for some weeks to come. 

The merchant pipe trade is rather behind expecta- 
tions as to the time of seasonable activity. One of the 
larger contracts coming up is for 375 to 400 miles of 
6 and 8 in. pipe for an oil line in Illinois. 
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Copper is a shade easier 
The exports are large. 

Some pretty large purchases of lead by cable manu- 
facturers have stiffened the price up to 4.25c. spot, New 
York. The white lead husiness is good, but not up to 
the level of last year, when it was phenomenal. Spelter 
is steady at 5.07T%c., New York. 


at 12%c. for electrolytic. 


—o-+-e—___ 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Apr.21, Apr.14, Mar.24, Apr.22, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 


Foundry, No. 2 standard, Phila- 


Gene Si ko CaP Cae e ie cces $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

MOG. vc Filed a hawrnw eaVecesce 44.25 14.25 14.75 15.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago... 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.70 
3asic, delivered, Eastern Pa... 45.00 15.00 15.50 17.25 
Basic, Valley furmace......... 144.00 14.00 14.75 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 6.65 15.90 16.15 17.25 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.40 14.40 14.40 15.40 
Lake Superior charcoal. Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Steel billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Forging biliets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25.40 29.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 29.00 33.00 35.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago... 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Steel rails, melting. Philadelphia 13.25 13.00 13.50 12.75 
Trom ratle, CRICRBO. .. 2.220000. 16.25 16.00 16.00 15.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia....... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Car wheels, Chicago.......... 14.50 1450 1450 13.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.00 14.00 14.00 12.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 12.50 12.25 12.00 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 13.25 13.00 13.50 12.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.50 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.27% 1.30 1.32% 1.65 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.50 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.26 1.31 1.36 1.76 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh...... , 1.0 1.15 1.20 1.60 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York. 141 1.46 1.46 1.86 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.70 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.46 1.46 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.25 1.30 1.3 1.70 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.46 1.46 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.55 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.65 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.90 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.8744 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.6214412.75 12.50 12.75 
Gpelter, Mew Tove. ....-.-.008 5.07144 4.85 4.80 4.65 
Se | PEERS 4.95 4.77% 4.65 4.50 
"Be. Sr 4.25 4.15 4.05 4.00 
Se 64 6's 5 anes ewe 4.20 4.10 3.90 3.85 
i PVE chase cweoodvaes 29.55 29.35 28.50 31.70 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.00 7.75 7.75 8.75 
Weaeel, OW Tet. cise cc cccsce 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 





of Finished Iron and _ Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Prices 





Freight rate from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
1lle.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2244c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on 
plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 
85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, No. 16 and 
lighter ; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.30c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.40c., net; 
H-beams over 8 in., 1.50c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 
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in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.40c., net; angles, 
3x3 in. and up, less than 4 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, 
steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.30c., net; zees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.30c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in.., 
1.20c., base, half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., net; checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 


Plates.— 
wide, 1.30c., 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, 14-in. 
wide, down to but net including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered \4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered 14-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 


Tank plates, %4 in. 
base. 


thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. 
Extras over this price are as follows: 


thick on edges, 100 in. 


Gauges under 1\4-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 
on thin ST iw TUT Fs 6 dkMe ss on oA. 5 QOLO 

Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 

Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9... 

All sketches (excepting straight taper plates v ary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.) 

Complete circles 

Boiler and flange steel plates..............0..- 

“A.B.M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... 

Still bottom steel 

Marine steel 

Locomotive firebox steel 

Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in 

For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in 

For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in 

For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in 

For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in 

For widths over 130 in 


TrerMs.—Net cash 30 days. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carloads and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual advances for small lots from store, are as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 
and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.05c. Box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15e.: No. 28, 
2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2 Bc. Galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 18 and 14, 2.30c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.40c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.50c.; Nos, 22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; 
No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.35¢.; No. 30, 3.60c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28) 1.55c. per square. Galvanized 
roofing sheets, No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 21%4-in. corruga- 
tions. 


Pacific Coast base, 1.30c., f.0.b. 


Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, % to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 76 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 69 and 5 per cent. off iist. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


1% to > 
2% to 5 


6 to 13 
21% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. “net extra. 
2%, in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $29; 
rods, $30. 


chain rods, $29; basic 


———_4-+ oe _ - -—— 


Chicago. 


FISHER BuILprne, April 21, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Responding to the stimulus of lower prices, trade in fin- 
ished material has become decidedly more active. Instead 
of bending their energies to the booking of long time con- 
tracts, the mill interests have been striving to secure orders 
with specifications, with the result that finishing mills are 
now operating at fuller capacity than at any time since the 
panic. This is particularly true of the Illinois Stee) Com- 
pany, whose finishing departments are now running at 84 
per cent. of capacity. The extent of improvement is more 
clearly set forth by the statement that the volume of cur- 
rent orders and specifications being entered by this interest 
is now running 3000 tons a week ahead of the highest rate 
recorded in 1907, when its books were heavily loaded with 
contracts. Prices, however, are less satisfactory, - plates, 
structural shapes and bars having developed further weak- 
ness in the past few days. The prices which have hereto- 
fore been made only in exceptional cases have become more 
general, and the ruling market values of these commodities 
are about $1 a ton below those currently quoted a week ago. 
It is becoming apparent even to consumers that the bottom 
limit of recession has been very nearly, if not altogether. 
reached on the heavier mill products. While it is admitted 
that the shading of wire and wire products has become 
more pronounced, it is officially denied by the leading in- 
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terest that any change in the regular schedule has been an- 
nounced, as is reported. The recognized price of $28 for 
forging billets is no longer being even nominally held, $2 
a ton under these figures having been done, and even lower 
quotations are currently reported. The unsettled state of 
the steel market is further emphasized by the reported sale 
of a large tonnage of rolling billets by an Eastern mill for 
delivery in Pennsylvania at $20.65. A more hopeful pros- 
pect is afforded by the increasing firmness of. pig iron, the 
nominal price of $11, Birmingham, having now been with- 
drawn by all the leading furnaces—an advance of 50c. a ton 
for all deliveries, both present and future. A majority of 
the large consumers have contracted for at least a part of 
their requirements at the low price, but, from the number 
of unfilled inquiries of moderate sizes yet in the market, it 
is believed that there are a good many orders yet to be sup- 
plied. Several buyers, confident that the price would break 
to $10.50, or even lower, declined to purchase at $11. 
Among such lots still pending is one of 3000 to 5000 tons 
representing the requirements of an Indiana vehicle con- 
cern. One of the Southern producers, which up to last 
week was selling at $11, Birmingham, advanced to $11.50 
for third quarter and $12 for fourth quarter, at which price 
sales amounting to 2500 tons are reported. As respects the 
situation of Northern furnaces, conditions are unchanged, 
except in so far as they are affected by the Valley price, 
which is $14 at furnace. 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement in Southern iron 
started by the offer of $11, Birmingham, made by two of the 
leading Alabama interests, has resulted in the placing of a 
large number of contracts covering second and third quarter 
requirements of melters in this district. The amount of iron 
taken at this price cannot be accurately estimated, but that 
the tonnage was sufficient to fill up a fair portion of the 
furnace capacity is evident from the fact that the $11 price 
has been withdrawn. No quotation better than $11.50 for 
second half delivery is now being offered by any of the 
Southern producers, and most of those making this figure 
are restricting it to shipments through the third quarter. 
Of the leading Alabama producers, only one is booking for 
the remainder of the year at this price, while another is 
holding at $12, with a possible concession of 25c. a ton on 
prompt shipment. The market, therefore, has scored an ad- 

vance of 50c. a ton, which makes a delivered price of $16.40, 

Chicago. While $16 at furnace, or $16.50 delivered, is being 
held by the local furnaces, outside prices are being met, and 
no Valley iron of any consequence is entering this market. 
The following quotations are for April, May and June de- 
livery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, N 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. : 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. : 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern coke, No. 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern coke, No, 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern coke, 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, 16.35 to 16.85 
Soutbern coke, 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern gray forge 14.35 to 14.85 
Southern mottled... 14.10 to 14.60 
Malleable Bessemer 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Bessemer 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 %. 20.90to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—-Billet prices have definitely receded 
to a lower level. A sale of 500 tons of forging billets at 
$26, Chicago, is reported, while another lot of 50 tons 
brought $27. Rolling billets are quoted at $24, Chicago. It 
may be said, however, that the market is not absolutely firm 
even at $26 and $24 for forging and rolling billets, respec- 
tively. In wire rods little new business is developing. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—While no new rail orders 
of consequence are reported, there are some inquiries in the 
market, which are believed to represent necessities that 
must be covered by the roads in the near future. Two such 
inquiries now pending include an aggregate of 30,000 tons, 
half of which will be needed for a 126-mile extension of a 
Northern road, the remaining half being for a short line in 
the Northwest. Rail inquiries from electric traction lines 
are becoming more numerous, and it is evident that a good 
many projects of this kind are under consideration through- 
out the Middle West. Under favorable conditions a good 
many of these may be expected to reach the point of placing 
orders this season. One such inquiry for 7700 tons of 70- 
lb. rails has been put out by the Marlum Construction Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. The demand for light rails is only 
fhir, and the price of $24 for 25 to 45 Ib. sections, which 
is fairly well maintained on business in this immediate ter- 
ritory. is shaded $1 a ton or more in Eastern or Southern 
territory, according to the character of competition to be 
met. 


Structural Material.—Contracts taken by fabricators 
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last week were generally of unimportant size and compara- 
tively few in number. The West Lake Construction Com- 
pany, St. Louis, secured the general contract for the Indian- 
apolis City Hall, 1000 tons; the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company is reported to have secured an order for 
water tank towers amounting to 2000 tons; a contract 
for 2400 galvanized transmission line towers aggregating 
2500 tons has been let by the Great Falls Water Power & 
Town Site Company, Great Falls, Mont. Work calling for 
250 tons of plates and rods was let by the Great Northern 
Railway to the King Bridge Company. Among the projects 
upon which bids are being submitted are 2800 tons of bridge 
material for the Rock Island; a bascule bridge to be built 
by the Sante Fé Railroad at Galveston, Texas, estimated 
at 400 tons; five highway bridges for the Sanitary District 
Commission, Chicago, 360 tons; a contemplated addition to 
the Republic Building, Chicago, 700 tons; a large warehouse 
planned for construction by Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago, at Eighteenth street and the river, 5500 tons; for the 
latter bids are also being taken on reinforced concrete con- 
struction, which if selected will reduce the steel required to 
500 tons in addition to reinforcing bars. Reports from 
Western territory indicate the prospective construction of 
quite a number of large buildings. Plans are under way 
for four buildings in Denver, Colo., two in Dallas, Texas, 
one in Austin, Texas, one in Spokane, Wash., two in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and one in St. Paul, the steel requirements 
of all amounting to about 11,000 tons. In addition to these, 
there is said to be 60,000 tons of bridge material in sight, 
three of the prospective structures calling for 12,000 tons 
each. The price of plain material, sagging under the stress 
of competition, has reached 1.40c., Chicago. Specifications 
are coming out freely enough to keep rolling schedules well 
filled. 


/ Plates.—I Plate orders accompanying structural specifica- 
tions are providing a large portion of the current business in 
this line. The demand from other sources is also increasing, 
and the general situation, so far as volume is concerned, 
shows steady improvement. Price conditions, however, are 
not correspondingly satisfactory. The ruling price of 1.45c., 
Chicago, which has for some time held fairly firm, was last 
week cut to 1.40¢., Chicago, this being now accepted as the 


a 

“ Sheets.—Business for the current month has thus far 
eld practically even with that of the preceding month. 
Some shading of the recognized schedule of prices has de- 
veloped, and in some sections of the country is more pro- 
nounced than in others. In the West especially there is a 
good deal of irregularity, which has resulted in liberal con- 
cessions. Generally speaking, “ f.o.b. Pittsburgh” prices are 
not being shaded beyond $1 a ton on black and galvanized 
sheets. 

Bars.—The efforts of the mills have been directed more 
to the securing of orders with specifications than to the 
booking of forward contracts. There has, however, been a 
good deal of tonnage entered for delivery up to January 1, 
and some even beyond that time; but on the latter a 
premium of at least $2 a ton has been asked. The aggre- 
gate secured by the leading interest is sufficient to assure 
the active operation of the Bay View mills for some months 
to come. The settling of prices has lowered the level to a 
minimum of 1.30c., so that the market is now represented 
by a quotation of 1.30c. to 1.35c., Chicago. The inside price 
is more especially applicable to specified orders. The de- 
mand for Iron Bars continues light, with prices ranging 
from 1.274c. to 1.30c. 


Merchant Pipe.— Business continues to improve slowly, 
but the volume coming out is disappointingly small. Being 
able to secure prompt shipments from the mills, the jobbers 
are buying only to meet present needs, ordering in carload 
lots of assorted sizes. Prices are reported to be well main- 
tained. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for merchant tubes is ex- 
tremely limited. Railroad orders for locomotive tubes, how- 
ever, are a little more liberal, but trade in both lines is quite 
unsatisfactory. 

Merchant Steel.—Specifications from the implement 
makers have dropped off considerably, and new orders are 
scarce. The question of requirements for the coming sea- 
son is now coming up in some cases, but, owing to the re- 
luctance of the mills to book ahead at present prices, not 
much business of this kind has been taken on. Only a 
moderate amount of buying in shafting is reported, and the 
ruling discounts are said to be subject to some shading. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Among the municipal lettings adver- 
tised are 2000 tons for Salt Lake City, Utah, and 500 tons, 
more or less, for Dayton, Ohio. The city of Cheyenne is 
considering the purchase of 5000 tons in addition to the 
10,372 tons mentioned in last report as having been placed. 
We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 
4 in., $27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and up, $24.50, with 
$1 extra for gas pipe. 


Metals.—Although buying has been on a very moderate 
scale, yet the demand shows a little more activity in cur- 
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rent requirements. Inquiries for copper for future delivery 
are growing more plentiful, although holders are not dis- 
posed to make commitments beyond 90 days. At the same 
time, until the market firms up considerably, there is not 
much inducement for consumers to anticipate théir wants. 
Spelver has scored an advance, and lead is also higher. 
Trade in old metals still runs in a rut of dullness without 
appreciable change. Quotations are as follows : Casting 
copper, 12%4c. to 13c.; lake, 13%4c. to 13%c., in car lots, for 
prompt shipment; small Jots, 4c. to She. higher; pig tin, 
car lots, 3lc.; small lots, 38c.; lead, desilverized, 4,15c¢. to 
4.25¢., for 50-ton lots; onaeres. 4.40c, to 4.50¢., for 50- 
ton lots; in car lots, 24c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.25c. 
to 5.35¢.; Cookson’s cabana: 10%c., and other grades, 
954c. to 1014¢c.; sheet zine is $6.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, 
crucible shapes, 18c.; copper bottoms, 1144c.; copper clips, 
1ic.;-red brass, 1114c.; yellow brass, 9c.; light brass, 7c.; 
lead pipe, 3.75ce.; zine, 244c.; pewter, No. 1, 21c.; tin foil, 
23c.; block tin pipe, 26c. 

Old Material.—The firming up of old: material noted 
last week is gradually becoming more pronounced, having re- 
sulted in advances of 25c. to 50c. a ton on several grades. 
Very little of the railroad material offered last week reached 
this market, and no buying of round lots is reported. The 
demand from consumers, however, is broadening, and be- 
coming more general. This is especially noticeable in steel 
and iron melting stock, inquiries for which have been espe- 
cially numerous the past week. The general feeling among 
the dealers is that the reaction noted forecasts a permanent 
upturn in the course of values. The following prices are 
per gross ton f.o.b, Chicago: 


MG Se ca oa ence sk Wea eR A Ad $16.25 to $16.75 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 13.25 to 14.25 
Old stee! rai's, less than 3 ft......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

Oe eee 22.50 to 23.50 
SS IEEE. 6 Gd 40% a & do's 0 eoetda’s oe 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 12.50 to 13.00 
SE NINES 4 9 054 55s 2526 bbe ee ORR ed's 10.50 to 11.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
EEO TOM  WIRTOWs 6 oid ce cident dec ce ec GhSOO COG1E.0O0 
En GOP REIOR. «oie waited’ Cee balk 17.00 to 17.50 
GE NS 0 a v-Uwlet 4a dade’ ee 66 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Sri 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 

rings, knuckles and couplers........ 11.75 to 12.25 
Locomotive tires, smcoth............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Syh Ag eg SI lg ae 9.00 to 9.50 
oo eS a ae ore eae 7.50 to 8.00 
Bal SURON COTS ads WS ia a Oe ORs HA 7.00to 7.50 
Soft steel axle turnings.............. 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine SN RIND as ao wh comais 6.50 to 7.00 

STEM. ora Ga bo Pee a reuse ee 5.25to 5.75 
ee I DS ayes bib Sines igi §.25to 5.75 
ae: WN a ater tty aneve ereipl wack oo ered wae 7.00to 7.50 
6c eos atin « cede a <0.08 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.50to 9.00 
Bee Oe WON Sy o:6 ws bao us ead bee dec 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.25 to 11.75 
MAMORE WRIMOEDIE. . oo. ckccccecceces 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 
ue Gee SUID Os 6 6 WR aOR Ee dee 8.50to 9.00 





Buffalo. 


Burrato, N. Y., April 20, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—Consumers are coming into the market with 
considerable more freedom for most grades of iron, especially 
for foundry and malleable. Agricultural business is good 
and the pipe business is improving; also that of the electrical 
equipment companies and the general jobbing foundries. 
Railroad business, however, is still very quiet. Most in- 
quiries now are for second half, and the furnaces are com- 
mencing to consider and quote prices for such delivery, 
especially for third quarter. While the prices quoted below, 
which represent the present quarter, could probably be shaded 
for early delivery in some instances, this would not be the 
case to any extent for the second half, furnacemen being 
very conservative about closing for forward deliveries for 
less than present ruling prices, believing that the tendency 
is toward an uplift in the schedule, warranted by improving 
conditions and increased demand for replenishment of stocks 
kept low by curtailed buying the past few months. We 
quote for present quarter, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Te. 2 1 BE oc caccescvacsedvesen $15.75 to $16.00 
car aera wv evece new eeWele 15.25 to 15.50 
Dh PN nas ss de 6604 hide ae od ewes 6 15.00 to 15.25 
a ond aa hak oO 8 wee Oe 15.00 to 15.15 
MR 6 aa tale ab oudeuls sw e.9e 60 as 14.75 to 15.00 
Malleable Bessemer..............00+% 15.25 to 16.00 
DES Cais i a6es bce eB Ss Ke hse 15.25 to 15.50 
CEE, Sora aeeas ae Kal onkecdis enn bod 20.00 to 20.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation in general 
shows an improvement in demand, and specifications for bars, 
plates and structural material continue to come forward 
in good volume. One or two’ interests, however, report 
something of a slowing down on orders, especially for steel 
bars, caused by further uncertainty on the part of consumers 
as to whether bottom prices have been reached, a feeling 
developed by reports of lower prices published during the 
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past week. The mills and agencies in this territory claim to 
be maintaining the level some time since established of 
1.20c., Pittsburgh, for steel] bars, and so far as can be learned 
no material reductions are being made. It has been reported 
that extras on bars were being waived in some instances, but 
this is not confirmed by local mills and sales agents. The 
principal interest here reports a very heavy business for the 
week just past in the district covered by the local office, con- 
siderably exceeding the aggregate for any of the three weeks 
preceding, the increase in Canadian business being particu- 
larly noticeable. The American Bridge Company secured 
the contract for the structural steel for an addition to the 
Brooks plant of the American Locomotive Company, at Dun- 
kirk, about 900 tons, and the Lane Bridge Company was 
given the contract for the new machine shop which the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company is erecting at Painted Post, N. Y. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, is having esti- 
mates made for a large factory addition involving a consid- 
erable tonnage of structural steel, bids for which will be up 
this week. 

Qld Material.—More inquiry is developing on the part 
of consumers, but as most of them are disinclined to pay 
the prices at which dealers are holding, little purchasing is 
resulting. Dealers are taking a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion and expect that an improvement in buying will soon 
take place. We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, the schedule being largely nominal : 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ $13.00 to $13.50 


Low phosphorus steel] scrap........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Dee. T RRO WHORES. 3. 8c siee seek 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
i cia. d e's. kee ese acs dees 14.50 to 15.25 
ws sis Gx ps'e'é bone bab oc Save 17.50 to 18.00 
PS Ss 9 55-60 6 a wn dc G6 05S" 14.00 to 14.25 
Donn SoS sae races 2.50to 13. 
EET ee 11.00to 1 
Locomotive grate bars............... 11.25to 1 
NRE rene as ee eee 1 


Wrought iron and soft stee] turnings. . 
Clean cast iron borings.............. . 
ae ee 12.00 to 


Pittsburgh. 


Park Buttpine, Apri! 21, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Sentiment in the pig iron trade is decidedly 
better. It is estimated that 250,000 to 300,000 tons have been 
sold by Southern and Western furnaces in the past week or 
two. Locally, the demand is not so great, the largest pur- 
chase of the week having been 10.000 tons by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, part for early delivery 
and the balance for shipment over the next five or six 
months—4500 tons for its Cleveland works and 5500 tons 
for its Allegheny, Pa., works. The price paid was on the 
basis of $13.60, at Valley furnace, for No. 2 foundry, but 
none of the iron is to come from Valley furnaces. The 
purchase is regarded as a good one, owing to the deliveries 
and the price. A large Western consumer is in the market 
for 10,000 to 12,000 tons, none of which will likely go from 
this district, owing to the heavy freight rates. The General 
Electric Company is also inquiring for a heavy tonnage. 
It is believed that the market is at bottom and that a good 
many consumers are getting ready to cover as far ahead 
as they can at present prices. We quote Bessemer iron at 
$14.75 to $15: basic, $14: malleable Bessemer, $14.25: No. 
2 foundry, $14 to $14.25, and gray forge, $13.50, all at Val- 
ley furnace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 

Steel.—-Specifications against contracts for billets and 
sheet and tin bars are coming in more freely, the leading 
interest specifying now for close to 100,000 tons a month 
of sheet and tin bars. Not many new orders are being 
placed, but we note a sale of 500 tons of small billets for 
delivery in the Cleveland District at a price $1 a ton above 
the price of 4 x 4 in. Regular prices on Bessemer and open 
hearth billets are $23 and sheet and tin bars $25, but there 
are persistent reports that these prices are shaded. 

Plates.—The Anaconda Copper Company of Arizona is 
in the market for 3500 tons of wide sheared plates, to be 
used in laying a riveted pipe water line in Arizona. The 
business will likely come to a Pittsburgh mill. 


(By Mail.) 


General conditions in the steel trade, speaking strictly 
from the standpoint of new orders, are showing decided bet- 
terment, and the belief is becoming more general that the 
turn for better things has been made. As regards prices, 
there is no improvement, nor is it expected that they will 
turn upward much before the latter part of the year, and 
possibly not until next year. This is evidenced by the fact 
that leading makers of iron and steel in finished forms are 
willing to book orders for delivery through second and third 
quarters at present prices, and in some cases throughout the 
entire year. Pig iron is decidedly better as regards inquiry. 
A number of leading consumers are sounding the market for 
large blocks of iron, but prices are very low, and a large 
contract for foundry iron has been placed for delivery over 
the last half of the year at what is regarded as a remark- 
ably low price. Not many new orders for billets, sheet or 
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tin bars are being placed, but specifications against con- 
tracts are coming in quite freely. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company is now specifying with the Carnegie 
Steel Company for close to 100,000 tons of sheet and tin bars 
per month. New orders for finished iron and steel from 
the heaviest forms down to the smallest articles are in- 
creasing, and most concerns are busier in their respective 
lines than at any time in the past year and a half. 


Ferromanganese.—One leading seller is particularly 
aggressive and is naming low prices, taking practically all 
the business in ferro being offered in this market. We quote 
foreign SO per cent. ferro at $41 to $41.50, Baltimore, or 
$42.95 to $43.45, Pittsburgh, and note a sale of 25 tons at 
the latter price. Most sellers are refusing to meet these 
prices. 

Ferrosilicon.—A lecal consumer that bought about 125 
tons recently is in the market again for some prompt ferro- 
silicon. We quote 50 per cent. at $58, Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—We quote Bessemer and chain rods at $29 and 
open hearth at $30, Pittsburgh. We are advised that the 
market is none too strong at these prices. 


Skelp.—aA local consumer is in the market for a fair 
quantity of steel skelp of light gauges, but the business has 
not yet been closed. The demand seems to be mostly for 
grooved and sheared iron skelp, particularly the latter, on 
which the mills are pretty well filled up. We quote grooved 
steel skelp at 1.20c. to 1.25c.; sheared steel, 1.30c. to 1.35c. ; 
grooved iron, 1.40c. to 1.45c., and sheared iron, 1.50c¢. to 
1.55c. for ordinary widths, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.— The Carnegie Stee] Company has booked 
an order from the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad for 
7000 tons of standard sections and another order from the 
Norfolk & Western for 3000 tons for delivery through the 
year. The same company has received a contract for about 
800 tons of Duquesne splice bars, to be used in the laying 
of a line in Montana. New orders and specifications against 
contracts for light rails received by this company last week 
amount to a little over 1500 tons. Standard sections re- 
main at $28, at mill, while light rails, 25 to 45 lb., rolled 
from billets, are $22 to $23, and 16 to 20 Ib., $23 to $24, 
maker’s mill. On rerolled rails these prices might be shaded 
possibly $1 a ton. Splice bars are firm, at 1.50c., at mill. 

Plates.—The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has placed 
an order for 1500 steel cars, about equally divided between 
hoppers and gondolas, with the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
and the plates and shapes, 15,000 to 18,000 tons, will 
be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. The general de- 
mand for plates is fair, and from the boiler shops and other 
consumers is showing some betterment. The leading plate 
mills are now running to between 60 and 65 per cent. of 
capacity. ‘The regular price of plates 4%4-in. and heavier in 
large lots is 1.25c., or possibly slightly less, and in small 
lots is 1.30c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Some very large inquiries are 
in the market and a good deal of new business has been 
placed. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad is in 
the market for 2500 tons for bridge work along its line, and 
bids have gone in on 1200 tons for new steel buildings for 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. The McClintic- 
Marshal! Construction Company has taken 400 tons for the 
Indianapolis Union Railroad for bridge work. The Ameri- 
can Bridge Company has taken a pier shed in San Fran- 
cisco, about 1000 tons, while a local interest has taken 1700 
tons for elevated track work at Chicago for the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West. The pier shed for the Boston & Albany 
Railroad in Boston, 1700 tons, has gone to the Boston 
Bridge Company. The general price of beams and channels 
up to 15-in. is pretty firmly established at 1.25c., and in 
small lots at 1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Specifications on contracts and new orders for 
steel bars are coming out quite freely, but as yet little has 
been done with the implement makers, who are now in the 
market for their season’s requirements, running for a year 
from July 1. At present none of the bar mills is anxious to sel 
steel bars at 1.15c. or less for delivery so far ahead. e 
steel bar trade is somewhat agitated at present over the 


\ actions of the leading interest, which is naming relatively 


low prices, and which has disturbed the market to a con- 
siderable extent. The demand for iron bars continues quiet 
and is mostly in small lots for actual needs. The general 
price of steel bars seems to have settled down to 1.15c. for 
ordinary lots, but in exceptional cases and on attractive 


orders 1.10c. has n done-/ We quote common iron bars 
At 1:30e- to T35c., Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—Conditions in the tin plate trade are very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of orders and specifications 
against contracts, the canning interests taking in tin plate 
quite freely, getting ready for the packing season. The lead- 
ing interest is operating to about 95 per cent. of capacity, 
and the larger independent tin plate mills are running prac- 
tically full. We quote 100-lb. cokes at $3.40, Pittsburgh, 
and the market seems to be firm. 


Sheets.—The demand is slowly but steadily increasing, 
the leading interest operating to about 65 per cent. of capac- 
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ity, while some of the outside mills are running nearly full. 
Regular prices on one-pass box annealed black sheets, No. 28 


gauge, is 2.20c., and galvanized 3.25c., but prices on cor- 
rugated galvanized and roofing sheets are being slightly 
shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—New orders are only for small lots 
for actual needs, consumers not desiring to contract until 
satisfied that prices will not be lower. The regular price of 
hoops remains at 1.60c., and on bands 1.20c., but these 
prices are being materially shaded on actual business. 

Spelter.—Prices are distinctly firmer and higher, while 
the demand is better than for some time. We quote prime 
grades of Western at 4.90c. to 4.95c., East St. Louis, the 
freight to Pittsburgh being 12%4c., and note a sale of 25 
tons at 4.90c. for prompt shipment. 

Railroad Spikes.—Not many new orders are being 
placed by the railroads and are still for small lots only to 
cover repair work. The leading mills have a fair amount 
of business on their books, most of which was placed some 
time ago, and against which specifications are coming in quite 
freely. The demand for smaller sizes continues fairly active 
and the mills are filled up for four or five weeks ahead. 
We quote railroad spikes at $1.65 to $1.70 for 5% x 9-16 in. 
and $1.75 to $1.80, base, for the smaller sizes, in carload 
lots, 5c. additional per keg being charged for small lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—Mills report that new orders are 
coming in quite freely, and business entered in April 
promises to be heavier than in March. Some very large 
pipe line projects are under way, but they are slow in de- 
veloping. Inquiries in the market include 375 to 400 miles 
of 6 and 8 in. for an oil line in Illinois, about 6 miles for 
an oil line in West Virginia, 12 miles for a gas line in Okla- 
homa, while a gas line in Buffalo is figuring on an oil line. 
On the larger sizes of pipe about 6-in. the mills are filled up 
for some time ahead. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany is placing contracts for two or three new pipe mills, 
which will materially increase its capacity for rolling iron 
and steel pipe and will allow it to roll up to 24 in. in diam- 
eter or larger. The Republic Iron & Steel Company, through 
its affiliated interest, the Haselton Steel Company, will build 
a pipe mill at Haselton. We are advised that discounts 
on both iron and steel pipe are being firmly held, the mini- 
mum of the market on steel pipe, % to 6 in., being 76 and 5, 
and on 4% to 8 in. iron pipe, 69 and 5, to the largest 
trade. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for merchant tubes is re- 
ported a little better, the boiler shops and other consumers 
buying more freely than for some time. The railroads are 
also buying tubes in larger quantities, and while the general 
tube market is showing some betterment there is still room 
for further improvement. We are advised that regular dis- 
counts are fairly well maintained. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—For the first time in some 
months we can report some betterment in the scrap trade, 
inquiries being better while prices seem to be hardening. It 
is stated that dealers are offering as high as $14.50, Steu- 
benville or Follansbee, for heavy steel scrap without get- 
ting it. Dealers quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b., Pitts- 
burgh: Heavy steel scrap, $14 to $14.50; cast iron borings, 
$7.50 to $7.75: bundled sheet scrap, $10.50 to $11 at point 
of shipment; No. 1 cast, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to 
$12.75; No. 1 railroad malleable, $13.25 to $14; sheet bar 
crop ends, $14.50 to $14.75; low phosphorus melting stock, 
$16.50 to $16.75; rerolling rails, $13.75 to $14; steel axles, 
$15.75 to $16; grate bars, $10.25 to $10.50; old car wheels, 
$14.75 to $15; machine shop turnings, $8.75 to $9; locomo- 
tive tires, $16.50 to $16.75; locomotive axles, $22 to $22.50; 
iron axles, $18 to $18.50; iron rails, $15.50. 

Coke.—The demand for both furnace and foundry coke 
is showing some betterment, and for the first time in many 
months we can report that prices seem to be a little firmer. 
Several large inquiries for furnace coke are in the market, 
one leading interest asking for 10,000 tons a month for 
delivery over last half of the year, while several of the 
Valley furnaces are also asking for prices for the same 
delivery. Standard grades of furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment can still be had from some makers as low as $1.60 per 
net ton at oven, but other sellers are holding at $1.75 and 
refuse to shade that price. We note a sale of 2000 tons of 
high grade furnace coke, shipments 20 cars a day, at $1.75 
at oven. The demand for foundry coke is also reported as 
slightly better, and best grades of 72-hr. for prompt ship- 
ment are held at $1.90 to $2 a ton at oven. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company recently placed its contract 
for foundry coke for the year beginning July 1. On standard 
grades of furnace coke for delivery over the balance of the 
year sellers are quoting $1.80 to $1.85 per ton at oven. 


On May 1 the offices of the Dilworth-Porter Company, 
Ltd., manufacturer of railroad spikes, will be removed from 
the German National Bank Building to the works on the 
South Side, Pittsburgh, the concern having about finished 
the erection of a three-story office building, 30 x 55 ft. The 
new building will contain the general offices and the mill 
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offices, the change being made for the purpose of centralizing 
operations. 

The Pittsburgh Pole & Forge Company, manufacturer of 
steel trolley and electric light poles, works at Verona, Pa., 
has opened downtown offices in the Curry Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

a 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 20, 1909. 

While there is a better feeling regarding the iron and 
steel situation, actual transactions show no material in- 
crease. A considerable tonnage of structural material is 
under consideration, but none of the large propositions has 
yet been closed. More interest is being shown in pig iron 
for delivery over the last half of the year, but sellers are 
not inclined to quote on heavy quantities, and when forced 
to do so usually advance the price materially over those 
prevailing for second quarter delivery. The Eastern Pig 
Iron Association, the individual members of which are deeply 
interested in the tariff on pig iron, ore, scrap and coal, will 
meet again in this city on Wednesday to discuss that ques- 
tion, and will continue to do so twice a month until the 
matter has been decided. 


Pig Iron.—Sentimentally the market is considerably 
stronger, but it has not yet been backed up by any material 
purchases. There has been more inquiry for foundry grades, 
and some small and moderate lots have been disposed of for 
early delivery at prices around $16.25, delivered, for No. 2 X. 
Buyers are showing greater interest in iron for forward 
delivery. Several round lots for delivery over the last half of 
the year have been asked for, and would no doubt be placed 
if to-day’s prices could be obtained, but sellers, when inclined 
to accept such business, have increased the price about $1 a 
ton, while others are in no way disposed to quote for any- 
thing beyond midyear delivery. Not enough business for 
second quarter shipment has come out to change the ruling 
quotations. While no fluctuation in prices for such delivery 
is to be noted, some sellers would no doubt still be willing 
to shade the price a trifle for desirable business. While no 
data are available on the amount of stocks being carried on 
Hastern furnace banks, there is no doubt that there has 
been a substantial increase, but not sufficient to cause any 
further curtailment in production. In fact, in some in- 
stances producers have decided to remain in blast and pile 
iron rather than blow out, pending a betterment in the de- 
mand. In such cases, however, orders on hand are still 
quite large, and a good portion of the output can be carried 
as applying against such orders. There is still considerable 
business pending in low grade irons, the cast iron pipe- 
makers being in the market for round lots, and some sellers 
who have recently made sales of these grades have stiffened 
on prices. But little business has been done in Virginia 
grades. Sales of scattered lots are reported, prices ranging 
about 50 cents above those for standard Eastern brands. 
The demand for forge iron has not been active, some unim- 
portant sales having been made at $15 to $15.25, but no 
large lots have come out. The steelmaking grades show no 
movement ; offerings of basic at $15, delivered, meet with no 
response on the part of melters, who as a rule are still 
pretty well covered for at least the first half of the year, 
and in some instances considerably beyond that period at 
their present rate of consumption. Prices are practically un- 
changed. Basic and low phosphorus grades, in the absence 
of business, are quoted nominally. For moderate lots of 
other standard grades, delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby points during the remainder of the 
second quarter, the following range of prices is named: 


Fastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. 6. 25 to ote. 8.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 plain..... 75 to 

Virginia, No. 2 X foundry............ 19.50 to 16-7 75 
Virginia, No, 2 plain........... eatea ee 16.25 to 16.50 
re GATS CN's wtlure cc wie Sees duwe a 15.00 to 15.25 
EE er eee rer oe re 15.00 to 15.25 
I 0 a wisn. ws Orb, Gre.de 6.0.6 A wae. Oe 20.50 


Ferromanganese.—The market shows no movement. 
The demand in this territory is at a standstill, and while 
$42, Baltimore, is nominally quoted, this price could be 
shaded on a firm inquiry. 

Billets.—Small transactions are reported at $25.40 de- 
livered in this territory for ordinary rolling steel, but no 
demand for large lots comes out. The same conditions are 
to be noted in the demand for forging steel, which takes 
the usual $2 per ton advance, the customary extras apply- 
ing. 

Plates.—Specifications come out fairly well, but do not 
run into very heavy quantities. New business develops 
slowly, although there is considerable in sight, several large 
contracts still pending. More disposition is noted on the 
part of some buyers to carry increased stocks, but the ag- 
gregate coming to the mills does not show any material 
increase. For small and moderate sized business prices are 
held pretty firmly at 1.45c. to 1.55c. delivered in this terri- 
tory, the usual extras applying. On heavy tonnages, how- 
ever, some concessions might be had. 


_ Structural Material.—The general contract for the new 
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Curtis Building was placed last week with Doyle & Co., 
contractors; the structural and other material contracts 
have, however, not yet been placed, but are expected to be 
made the coming week. Other propositions covering good 
quantities of structural shapes are still being considered. 
The business placed during the week has been individually 
small, although fairly large in the aggregate. More busi- 
ness is in sight, and the outlook is quite good, Prices on 
plain material continue firm at 1.45c. to 1.55c., according 
to specification, delivered in this territory; on fabricated 
work, however, quite low prices are still being named. 

Sheets.—Transactions continue irregular, and are al- 
most entirely of a spot character. Mills, therefore, show 
no gains, and have but little work ahead. Quotations are 
firm and range as follows for prompt deliveries in this ter- 
ritory: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.——A little more business has developed which, while 
not sufficient to increase production, has strengthened the 
market slightly. Sales continue largely in the nature of 
prompt lots, as the majority of sellers will not take orders 
for extended delivery at ruling quotations, which still show 
some variation, dependent on specification and size. For 
delivery in this territory the following quotations are named: 
Refined iron bars, 1.37c. to 1.47c.; common bars, 1.28c. to 
1.35c. Steel bars have been more active at 1.30c. to 1.35c. 
A sale of 2200 tons of concrete bars for work in connection 
with the city filtration plant was made at a close price. 

Coke.—Some scattered sales of foundry coke are re- 
ported, and prices of the better grades are firmer. There is, 
however, considerable spot and near future coke which can 
be had at low prices. Furnace coke is not active, and prices 
are still weak. The following range of prices continue to be 
named for delivery in this vicinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.75 to $3.90 
i MO iy ssw Give he'd dis a> SK wa 4.15 to 4.40 
Mountain furnace coke................. 3.35 to 3.50 
es ak ohne) x k's kp. 00's osm 3.75 to 4.00 


Old Material.—The market is somewhat stronger, al- 
though recent transactions have been in small lots only. 
No heavy sales of steel scrap have been made to Eastern 
* mills at the recent price levels, as sellers report that better 
prices can be realized in Western markets. There is an im- 
proved demand for turnings and borings, and prices of these 
grades show an advance. Quotations, while entirely nominal 
on many grades, range about as follows for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards, Philadelphia and nearby points: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $13.25 to $13.75 
ee er re 17.00 to 18.00 
ES iain 5 an Sina ape oop oD 17.00 to 17.50 
eB UF SS eer ire ae 18.00 to 19.00 
ee OE ats weeks BUSS edacs 17.00 to 17.50 
RD io Gia w de 6 0/4 wp ed ame 14.00 to 15.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
gs... a 14.00 to 14.50 
Serer Tete Tre 13.00 to 13.50 
NE ins cin wie sends wae 13.25 to 13.75 
ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Re SRG I A a 8.50 to 9.00 
IS 65's backisev ends oe ate 10.50 to 11.00 
ee et er eer 11.75 to 12.25 
I Nis ae pad Ste hie nee Ae 9.00 to 9.50 
I ni gn tet at ee he da aaa 3 oo 11.50 to 12.00 
—_——— oe - 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 19, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—The records for the past week indicate the 
sale of a fairly satisfactory tonnage, and that asking prices 
have strengthened materially. A demand quite in keeping 
with expectations has been represented, and while buyers in 
practically all cases have followed a conservative course, the 
condition of the trade generally has improved, and the out- 
look is considered brighter than at any time for many 
months. The prices considered in recent transactions have 
ranged from $11 to 12, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry. The 
last named figure has applied only to comparatively small 
Icts of favorite brands for prompt shipment, and the $11 
schedule is nearer a criterion of the market value for de- 
liveries during the remainder of the first half and through 
the third quarter, although only one concern announces its 
adherence to such a quotation. For last quarter deliveries 
no figures have recently been elicited. A leading interest 
quotes $12 for shipments to extend through the third quar- 
ter, and another would only accept tonnage for the third 
quarter at $11.50. The smaller concerns are considered 
practically out of the market for early deliveries and are 
not solicitous of orders for delivery further advanced. An 
aggregate of 6000 to 8000 tons of Clifton high manganese 
iron for shipment commencing immediately is reported sold 
at figures around $12.50, Birmingham. The producer of 
that brand announces a limited tonnage for the third quar- 
ter, and does not quote on last quarter shipments. A re- 
ported sale of 6000 tons of No. 3 foundry for export is un- 
confirmed, as is the sale of 2200 tons to a manufacturer of 
harvesting machinery. The provision to be made by a lead- 
ing pipe interest has so far taken no definite form and in- 
quiries pending are in the main for comparatively smal! lots. 
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A tendency toward a more economical melt is noted, and 
the off grades are being moved from furnace yards at a rate 
in excess of the output. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No additions to the list of lettings 
for the near future are reported. The inquiry for small lots 
is fairly satisfactory, and the orders placed in the past week 
are attractive in the aggregate. With the exception of one 
plant, which has been idle for a number of months, the en- 
tire Southern producing capacity is in operation, and re- 
ports are not indicative of such stocks as to feature in the 
status of the market. The preparations for extensions and 
improvements to water works systems are unusually nu- 
merous, and the summer months are expected to be very 
active ones. The developments relative to freight rates on 
raw material to the Pacific Coast and tariff revision are 
being awaited with much interest. We quote water pipe 
as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $26; 8 
to 12 in., $25; over 12 in., average $24, with $1 per ton 
extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—With the preparation by the reorganized 
Southern Steel Company to put its plants in operation, the 
outlook is probably more encouraging. The actual market 
condition has not improved and the movement from dealers’ 
yards is yet at an extremely low rate. We quote dealers’ 
asking prices as follows, which are nominal in the main: 

Se Sbtr WEEE ons Bok ass cacddae seeds $13.50 to $14.00 


CRE SRO TONIOR 6 85 a id ho 0b wee cd de eS 14.50 to 15.00 
Re Re ee 12.00 to 12.50 


i@. 3 CREPORE WKOURME. 6 occ ccsccece 12.00 to 12.50 
Wo; 2 WeeeORE “WHORE . os ik co Sew oc tec's 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1. country: Wromgnt. . bis s ene ves 9.00 to 9.50 
ee | ee 8.50to 9.00 
ee MP Os Bn a a died digs 64.6 oo 10.50 to 11.00 
ee “GRE UES o's so oso Ss we es ese 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels... . 6... 6eck des 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 7.50to 8.00 
SNM, oan nko beahe-b be <nd ds 040 4.00to 4.50 


a 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Out10, April 21, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Conditions in the iron and steel trades are improving 
steadily and reports of the larger interests in finished lines 
agree that business is all that could be desired under the 
new prices ruling, save on structural material alone. An 
important meeting this afternoon of the committee having 
in charge the foundrymen’s annual convention next month 
showed that the convention will be the largest in the his- 
tory of the allied organizations, and that the Music Hall 
exposition buildings will have one of the most interesting 
exhibits ever gotten together. A feature of the local mar- 
ket in crude iron is the increasing inquiry for last half de- 
livery and the shipping around for bargains on small and 
medium sized lots for second quarter. 

Pig Iron.—Some excellent sales have been closed in this 
market during the past week and the present one has started 
out well. A general stiffening of prices on the part of the 
Southern furnaces recognized as the most aggressive in the 
selling of the past few weeks is a feature, and the chances 
for securing $11 iron for even second quarter delivery are 
narrowing. It is questionable if a buyer could do better than 
$11.25, Birmingham, on early business and $11.50 on third 
quarter with the Southern interest which has been credited 
with taking a large part of the business closed in the last 
few days. For prompt delivery and balance of the second 
quarter $11 can still be done on No. 2 Southern, but the 
majority of the Southern furnace interests are asking $11.50 
and $12, and some are not negotiating any business at all 
beyond the third quarter. A heavy selling of iron on south- 
ern Ohio yards would be considered the best propulsive force 
in pushing up the price and possibilities of the Southern 
product at this juncture, for in this central territory South- 
ern iron has 45 cents per ton the best of it in freights at the 
quoted prices of $11.50 on No. 2, against $14 for southern 
Ohio, and $12 would put the Southern iron on the other 
side. Basie has had an excellent sale in this territory, one 
lot of 1000 tons going to a northern Ohio melter from a 
Valley furnace at about $13.80 for prompt delivery, and 
another of 3000 to 5000 tons to a north central Ohio steel- 
maker, and from one Ohio furnace at around $14. Inquiries 
from other steelmakers aggregate something like 15,000 tons, 
two being for 3000 to 5000 tons each and the greater num- 
ber for last half deliveries. The largest inquiry in this mar- 
ket to-day is for 24,000 tons of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 foundry, 
deliveries beginning May 1 and through October, from a 
prominent northern Ohio pipemaker and scheduled to close 
on Friday next. The International Harvester Company is in 
the market for a considerable tonnage for the last half. <A 
northern Indiana melter is buying in this market, claiming 
to have secured some Southern iron for last half at $11, and 
to have offers of Northern at $14, Ironton furnace. For the 
same delivery for the last half alone Northern furnaces are 
almost uniformly asking $14.50 to $15. There are but five 


furnaces in the Hanging Rock District now in blast making 
foundry iron—two Marting, one Belfont, blown in on foundry 
a week ago; one Wellston, and Hamilton at Hanging Rock. 
Stocks are said to be in admirable condition to warrant going 
into the second half with clean order books, and the situa- 
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tion generally in this district is regarded as promising. For 
early delivery and to close of second quarter f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
the freight rate being $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 
from Hanging Rock, we quote as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $14.75 » $15.25 
Southern coke, No, 2 foundry......... 14.25 14.75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 13.75 4 14.25 
Southern coke, No, 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14. 00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft..........00¢ 14.75 to 15.25 


Southern coke, No,.2 soft.........s00. 
mOutmerN. COS. STAy TOPBO. 3... ciec.c dic cK cect cbs 
Ley ae ea er eee ee 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..........0000. 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1..........6. f 
Lake Superior coke, No, 2.......c.0. 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3.........6.. 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 
Lake Superior car wheel..........0..% 


(By Mail.) 

Coke.—tThere is more disposition on the part of foun- 
dries to contract for future needs, and agencies report some 
good forward business in six months’ and one year’s supply 
beginning July 1. Furnace grades are quotable from $1.60 
to $1.90, at oven, on contract, according to kind and delivery. 
Foundry coke is quoted at $2 to $2.35 on contract, with 
$2.25 an average price on standard grades for balance of 
the year. Both the supply and demand for furnace coke 
are diminishing, in sympathy with the talk of blowing out 
and banking of furnaces. 





Structural Material.—Dealers report more specifica- 
tions and a better feeling in structural material, particularly 
true of the South, where some good sized orders have been 
sold recently. The largest factors here maintain that there 
is no extension of time on the open prices beyond July 1, as 
claimed, and that the open price of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, is 
being strictly observed in this territory. It is reported that 
the Indianapolis City Hall, for which about 2000 tons will 
be required, and which was held up for several weeks, 
having been taken out of the hands of its projectors by the 
court for readjustment of bids, has gone to the Noelcke 
Richards Company of that city. 


Bars.—Some good business is reported by all sales agen- 
cies here on steel bars, with iron bars lagging. The auto- 
mobile, vehicle and implement manufacturers are still fur- 
nishing some excellent business in steel bars, and denial is 
made that the price is less than 1.20c., Pittsburgh, although 
an outside concern is frequently heard of in this connection 
at 1.10c., and even less. 

Sheets.—Business is steadily increasing in this territory 
with the largest interest, and jobbers are showing some 
anxiety to contract beyond July 1, which, so far as can be 
learned, has been denied them. Pittsburgh prices are being 
studiously maintained. and consumers are warned that the 
increasing demand may send prices up as July 1 approaches. 


Old Material.—In sympathy with pig iron, there is an 
improvement in the tone of scrap, and prices have advanced 
in this market from 25c. to 50c. on almost all items. The 
strongest item on the list is heavy melting steel, of which 
there have been some good sales. No. 1 railroad wrought 
has also been a good seller. All leading dealers have heavy 
stocks in their yards, having bought steadily during the 
months of depression. Railroads in this vicinity are clean- 
ing up, and some important lists are expected within a 
month. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton will have a list 
next week. Dealers’ prices to the trade, f.o.b. cars Cincin- 
nati, are about as follows: 


Nu, 1 R. R. wrought, net ton......... $12.00 to $13.00 
Coot Cea WE SONS coc ok bid cco ccc see 5.50to 6.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 12.50to 13.00 
Steel Tee, BOC TOR. 2 v.00 60 06:42 e060 7.00 to 8.00 
eG. 2 Gee GETRe, Oe CONN ioc cn ceenes 11.00 to 11.50 
Ue SE PO Sos caves UW eCS 8.00to 8.50 
Old irom Glee, MOT 10M. 0... ceva decwds 16.00 to 16.50 
OlG 100 BRI. BOOGE COM. coe osc cscvce 14.50 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton....... - 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 
oA ear wheels, NE ONRs id sa: > 4.0 nan.<e 14.00 to 14.50 


Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 13.00 to 13.50 


The furnace of the West End Furnace Company, Roan- 
oke, Va., blew out April 18. It was making foundry iron; 
capacity 125 to 150 tons a day. 


oe 


The Farm Implement News, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
has just issued the nineteenth annual volume of the Buy- 
ers’ Guide, a directory of agricultural implements, ve- 
hicles, gasoline engines and other lines sold by implement 
dealers. The book is alphabetically arranged under the 
specific articles of manufacture and also under the names 
of manufacturers by States and post offices. In addition 
to the convenient means of reference thus afforded, an 
index to classifications is given, in which each classifica- 
tion is indexed and cross indexed several times. The 
completeness of the guide makes it exceedingly valuable 
to those interested in the lines covered. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, April 20, 1909. 


Iron Ore.—With the opening of lake navigation a crisis 
will soon be reached in the dispute between labor unions and 
the Lake Carriers’ Association over the open shop policy. 
All the organized men employed aboard the ships have been 
instructed not to work with nonunion men, except the sea- 
men, and the latter will take a referendum vote on the 
matter in a few days. Several boats have started out, manned 
with full crews, and vesselmen do not expect to have any 
trouble in securing all the men they need. ‘The ice is still 
solid in the vicinity of the Soo, and it is not expected that 
boats can get through’‘much before May 1. All the cap- 
tains of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company have been or- 
dered to report for duty, and the boats will be started in a 
few days. Additional sales of a few small lots of ore are 
reported, but there is no indication yet of a general buying 
movement. Dock shipments have improved somewhat. Ore 
prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; Old 
Range non-Bessemer, $3.70 ; "Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—An settee buying movement has been going 
on in the past week, and local sellers have taken orders 
aggregating fully 50,000 tons. The greater part of this was 
foundry iron, but included in the sales were some basie and 
a fair amount of malleable iron. Most was for second and 
third quarter delivery, but some sales were for the last half. 
The buying was by all classes of consumers and not re- 
stricted to any territory. The feeling is quite genera] among 
consumers that prices are at the bottom and with a possi- 
bility of an advance. Some producers who have taken on 
considerable tonnage are already holding for slightly firmer 
prices. ‘The sales in this immediate territory during the week 
were largely No. 3 iron. The largest sale reported was to 
a local pipemaking plant, 6000 tons for delivery during six 
months. The price is understood to have been $14.25 for 
No. 3, delivered. Another local consumer bought 3000 tons 
of Nos. 2 and 8 for third quarter delivery. Another pipe- 
maker has an inquiry out for 4000 tons of No. 3 for delivery 
to an Ohio plant. A number of other inquiries are pending 
for both foundry and malleable iron. Some of the large 
malleable consumers are in the market as well as smaller 
ones. ‘The sale of a small lot of Southern iron is reported 
at $11.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. Local furnaces are 
slightly firmer on prices and now quote No. 2 foundry at 
$15, delivered, Cleveland, and $14.50 at furnace for outside 
shipment. We quote No. 2 foundry at $14.25, Valley furnace. 
For second and third quarter delivery we quote, delivered, 
Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer ... Cat espwecicctnee weds eopeeneesuneee 
Northern foundry, Gy 2s st awscecnce SORE See 
Northern foundry, No. 2............4. 14.75 to 15.15 
Northern feundry, PO wi cape etears 14.25 to 14.75 
SU POMC Sb paar aprecce ceded tea dauel 13.90 to 14.40 
Southerm foundry, BNO. 2... vecesesre 15.25 to 15.85 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..... 20.05 


Coke.—The market is quiet and prices are unchanged. 
We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.50 to 
$1.60, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.70 to $1.80 on con- 
tract. Standard 72-hr. foundry coke is held at $1.90 to $2 
for spot shipment, and $2 to $2.25 on contract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Stimulated by price con- 
cessions the volume of business has increased during the 
week. The bulk of the tonnage was for steel bars, on which 
the price is being shaded to 1.15c. and 1.10c., Pittsburgh, the 
latter price being for desirable orders for immediate ship- 
ment. While the prices of plates and shapes are being fairly 
well maintained, 1.20c., Pittsburgh, is being made in some 
cases on round lots for immediate shipment. In steel bars, 
in addition to a large number of small purchases of car lots 
and under, orders for a few lots running as high as 500 tons 
have been placed. Only a fair volume of plate business is 
being placed. The demand for structural material is good, 
and a number of inquiries are pending. One stock order was 
placed for 800 tons. The contract for the Bailey Building 
has been awarded to the Forest City Steel & Iron Company, 
Cleveland. The order for the structural material, 1000 tons, 
was placed during the week. An inquiry is out for 400 tons 
of twisted bars for this building. The contract for the 
structural steel for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Building, Cleveland, 2600 tons, which has been pend- 
ing for some time, has been placed by the King Bridge Com- 
pany with the Lackawanna Steel Company. The contract 
for the erection of the Denison-Harvard bridge, Cleveland, 
requiring 6300 tons of steel, has not yet been placed by the 
county commissioners. Architects are preparing plans for 
the Anisfield Building, Cleveland, which will take about 600 
tons. There is a fairly good demand for black sheets and 
prices are well maintained, but some shading is reported on 
galvanized sheets. The two local bar iron mills are running, 
having picked up a fair tonnage in railroad orders. Local 
mills quote bar iron at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.30c., Cleve- 
land, but the latter price can probably be shaded to 1.25c. 
Cleveland. Some orders for forging billets in car lots have 
been placed at about $25, Pittsburgh. Jobbers report a very 
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satisfactory increase in both their mill and warehouse busi- 
ness. 

Old Material.—While the demand has not yet improved, 
and prices remain about stationary, a better feeling exists 
among dealers, who are looking for more activity soon and 
firmer prices, and are, therefore, refusing to make sales at 
present prices. As there is not much scrap in the hands of 
producers, the supply to fill the current demand is well con- 
trolled. The sales reported are mostly car lots, but it is 
believed that some of the mills would buy round lots if 
they could do so at current prices. Dealers’ prices, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


i aso i cha and awh ee ae $12.50 to $13.00 
i oc ay Fen ceca obese s 15.50 to 16.00 
cy ssn Sohn be ee Wh esos 17.00 to 17.50 
ee a ills nko o/c 6p) an wie 14.00 to 14.50 
OS ON Sr reer 12.00 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, 50 ‘'b. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 11.00 to 11.50 
ss ooo eke 0 snee a pes 12.00 to 12.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 7.50to 8.00 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


i RS. 6a bias ie wocsen re eee $17.00 to $17.50 
SE ISS osha Sos bd Sine Wee on 008 6.00 to 3.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 6.75to 7.25 
Benet See SUPOERSS..... 2.2. ese esccses 9.00 to 9.50 
eee NS 1 ese ogee va eee % 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............0- 12.00 to 12.50 
ace a ciclo a's a Woe bene Hee 11.50 to 12.00 
RSS Se 10.00 to 10.50 
MOM.’ Jiitoy sds wewkwe ecu sae ome 9.00 





St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, April 19, 1909. 

The St. Louis Board of Equalization reports the official 
assessed valuation of real estate and personal property in 
the city to be $501,707,640, not including railroad, bridge 
and telephone property, which is estimated at $36,000,000. 
The total assessment will yield an income of $11,937,109.61, 
based on the same tax rate as last year, $2.22 on the $100. The 
real estate assessments show an increase of $9,669,770, and 
the personal property $2,135,980, while the values of the 
railroad, street railroad, bridge, telegraph and telephone 
companies show an increase of approximately $2,000,000. 
Under the circumstances of the past year, the total gain is 
regarded as quite satisfactory. Building operations continue 
to show a healthy gain. An advance of 15c. per bbl. local- 
ly on Portland cement is good evidence of this fact. Con- 
ditions are reported to be improving in the iron industry and 
in kindred trades. 


Coke.—The market is firmer, with some improvement 
in the inquiry and in orders for contract coke, on which 
specifications are being received more freely. There is no 
price change for the better, though the outlook is more satis- 
factory. Sales are principally small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. We quote spot coke at $2 for 72-hr. standard foundry 
Connellsville; for delivery covering 1909, $2.25. There is 
an increasing demand for smithing coal. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are practically 50c. per ton higher. 
The leading brokers state that round lots of standard South- 
ern brands are not now being offered for forward shipment 
below $11.50, Birmingham, though they admit no sales are 
being made at that figure, except to the buyers who usually 
order in small lots. In some cases a little iron might be 
had at $11 for shipment over April, May and June. Prior 
to the stiffening of the market and since our last report one 
house sold 1500 tons; also 1000 tons of 2 to 2% per cent. 
silicon for May, June and July shipment, and about 3000 
tons of other irons, principally high manganese, for ship- 
ment over the second and third quarter. Another leading 
seller reports having a good many small inquiries up to 500 
tons for the last half. A third sales agency states that it 
finds a decidedly improved feeling among buyers and a grow- 
ing firmness on the part of producers. A marked feature is 
more disposition to order out contract iron. It is believed 
that no resold iron is now being offered—at least not in 
this market—and that the weak spots have been eliminated. 
Barring excessive production, the outlook is for an advanc- 
ing market occasioned by a better demand. It is reported 
that some furnaces have withdrawn from the market and 
others are holding for an advance for the last half. We 
quote for $2 foundry prompt shipment $11, Birmingham; 
last half, $11.50. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a moderate demand 
from fabricators for structural material. Both standard 
and light rails, however, are dull. In bars, both iron and 
steel, buying seems to be confined to immediate necessities. 
This applies to agricultural implement and wagon manufac- 
turers and jobbers. The week has shown some increase in 
the demand. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a still firmer market and 
more inquiry, without, as yet, any further advance in prices. 
Steel has been showing the most activity, with also a good 
inquiry for cast scrap and other foundry material. Bar iron 
is dull. The extra inquiry for steel makes prices for this 
material the strongest on the list, except relaying rails, for 
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which there is a big demand, one house reporting a sale of 
about 2000 tons for the past week, and supplies becoming 
light. There were no offerings on the part of the railroads 
last week. The movement is at present largely confined to 
dealers, but strong consumers continue to enter the market. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


CS Re er Pe ae $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerol}ing..........ee0. 12.50 to 13. 
Oid steel rails,-less than 3 ft......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
ee ee rare 23.50 to 24.00 
ee OE EN... 5S dda vc deue sks cows 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards. cut apart.. 12.00to 12.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Lo ig 8 ee A Pre Pe re ee $13.00 to $13.50 
ee er rr are rere ree 16.50 to 17.00 
IO. 1 PRECORR WFONGRE.... 000 acccece 11.50 to 12.00 
Oe a 10.50 to 11.00 
ND. 6 ches ewes s Cb awews 8 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 11.50 to 12.00 
eS arr re 9.00 to 9.50 
i Sas 5-6, s:kk 5 hia a Oe kK oe eo 4.50to 65.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 7.50to 8.00 
hs hh IN ais a Wn wikia 5 .< be an lad wh 50 to 11.00 
Stove pipe and light cast scrap....... 8.00 to 8.50 
ge aaa ar 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
oo) Oe ee eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet scrap................. 7.50to 8.00 
ee > ee 8.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00to 7.50 


Lead, Spelter, &c.—Lead is in good demand at 4.15c. 
to 4.1744c. Lead ore is $28.50 per 1000 lb. base. Spelter 
is firm and held at 5c. Zinc ore is $38 per ton Joplin. The 
outlook in regard to the tariff is imparting firmness to prices 
on both lead and zinc. Tin is down 25c. per 100 Ib.; anti- 
mony higher, 30c. per 100 lb.; copper stationary. There has 
been quite an active market in metals for the week. 


Seine cece cane 


New York. 


New York, April 21, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a fair degree of activity, both 
for moderate lots for prompt delivery and for larger lots for 
the third and fourth quarters. The majority of sellers de- 
cline business at the present level for later deliveries, but 
some furnaces are booking business forward. The largest 
inquiry now in the market is for 11,000 tons for a leading 
electrical concern, but it is believed probable that the Buf- 
falo District will take the bulk of the order. We quote 
$16 to $16.50 for No. 1 Northern foundry, $15.50 to $15.75 
for No. 2 foundry and $15 to $15.50 for No. 2 plain. Ala- 
bama iron is quoted $15.75 to $16 for No. 1 foundry, and 
$15.25 to $15.50 for No. 2 foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The Lackawanna Steel Company has sold 
6000 tons of rails to the Ann Arbor Railroad and the IIli- 
nois Steel Company 4000 tons to the Manistee & North- 
eastern. The Steel Products Export Company has taken 
the contract for 13,000 tons for the Guaymas & Yaqui 
River, a Harriman line, and domestic mills have taken busi- 
ness for Brazil and Panama, the Ensley mill getting 5000 
tons for the former, while the Bethlehem Steel Company 
will send 6000 tons to the Isthmus. 

Structural Material.—The railroad demand, stimulated 
by low prices, has been satisfied for the most part, the 
largest contract yet to come being for the Philadelphia «& 
Reading track elevation at Philadelphia, amounting to about 
17,000 tons. The Oregon River & Navigation Company and 
the Oregon & California may take advantage of presen: 
prices to contract for replacing their wooden bridges over 
the Willamette River, at Portland, Ore., with steel struc- 
tures. The city of Portland also has under consideration 
the building of a steel highway bridge over this river. This 
would require upward of 3000 tons of steel, while the rai! 
road bridges would each mean several thousand tons more 
than this. In the past week the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany has closed with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg) 
Railroad for 2500 tons of bridge work. The Erie still has 
some work to let, including a bridge over the Hackensack 
in New Jersey and a Cuyahoga River bridge at Clevelani. 
Ohio. The Chicago & Alton opened bids this week for 15(") 
tons of steel for track elevation. Of the New York Central 
work referred to last week, there is still 6000 or 7000 tons 
to be let. On April 17 the Milliken Brothers receivers 
ceased taking new business, by order of the court. Their 
bookings in the past week included several buildings in New 
York, amounting to about 3500 tons, two of these being 
for Dodd, Mead & Co. and Rogers, Peet & Co. There wes 
also about 2500 tons of galvanized transmission towers an 
a portion of the New York Central work. At Boston tlie 
Leyland line grain elevator, requiring about 5000 tons, is 
pending, as is the Boston & Albany pier, 1100 tons. The 
Wisconsin Central has awarded 600 tons of bridge work 
to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. It is noticed that 
a large number of manufacturing buildings are being bid 
on, an evidence that, while the revival of industry is not 
rapid, manufacturers are taking advantage of the very low 


prices for steel and for fabrication to make additions and 
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reconstruction. These requirements include a very con- 
siderable number of 200 to 400 ton contracts. We continue 
to quote on ordinary shipments of plain material from mill 
the following prices at tidewater: Beams, channels, angles 
and zees, 1.46c.; tees, 151¢c. On beams, 18 to 24 in., and 
angles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Structural material, cut 
to lengths, is sold in small lots at 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Bars and Plates.—Orders in these lines are few and 
small. Best refined bar iron can now be had at 1.30c., tide- 
water, although some mills refuse to meet this price, holding 
at 1.40c. While steel bars are regularly quoted at 1.31c., 
tidewater, it is understood that considerably lower has been 
named. ‘Tank and ship plates are quoted at 1.46c., tide- 
water, on small orders. 


Ferroalloys.—Some sales of ferromanganese were made 
lower than $41, Baltimore, but the market is back to that 
figure now. The troubles in Turkey may prove to be a 
factor in this market. An improvement is observed in the 
price of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon. First hands are not sell- 
ing at lower than $60, Pittsburgh. The ice jam in the 
Niagara River has necessitated the closing down of one 
plant. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Brooklyn Union Gas Company is 
in the market for 2500 tons. The City of New York will 
open bids April 29 on 1000 tons. The general demand is ex- 
ceedingly light, inquiries being few and only for small lots. 
Competition continues keen for business originating in this 
locality, New York contractors having purchased pipe to be 
applied to work taken some time ago at prices somewhat 
under anything previously made during this period of de- 
pression. Conditions in this locality appear to be less satis- 
factory than in almost any other section, as foundries else- 
where are well employed, particularly on small sizes. Car- 
load lots of 6-in. are quoted at $23.50 per net ton, tide- 
water. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel scrap is in better 
demand than anything else in this line, but the largest sale 
reported was one of 2000 tons for delivery in eastern Penn- 
sylvania within the next 60 days. Next in point of activity 
are old car wheels, malleable cast and stove plate. The gen- 
eral foundry trade, however, is only buying from hand to 
mouth. Rolling mills are doing very little, most of them 
being out of the market. A more cheerful feeling pervades 
the trade, as inquiries are somewhat better, and it is felt 
that with the advance of the spring the consumption must 
improve. It is now a matter of some difficulty to secure the 
bargains which buyers rather easily obtained two or three 
weeks ago. Transactions are closely confined to current 
supplies of old material now coming on the market from 
railroads and industrial sources, as those who have accumu- 
lations of scrap are not disposed to part with them at pres- 
ent rates. Dealers state that almost anything in the list 
could be sold if they were willing to accept the views of 
buyers. Quotations are as follows, per gross ton, for New 
York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting... ..$10.00 to $10.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Relaying rails.......... DP iacd ties Sa 19.50 to 20.00 
ee NS aos b nab d kh GA Wikies 0 0:06 14.00 to 14.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 15.00 to 15.50 
GI nn oo bo bikie Vine cee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 ratlroad wrought............... 11.50 to 12.00 
i OS SE ee eee 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 10.00 to 10.50 
PE I S06 h 6 treo 6 0 é'bene Meieicielem's 6.00 to 6.50 
TU ons nN sie iene Sue Reena acu 5.50to 6.00 
WOE, SEEN. vce ct endedecoss 6.00 to 6.50 
TOS ere cr Cee 8.50 to 9.00 
SS idee Kaba ga shake mle 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
IR EON Heide diced em eges H-0'8 60080 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive grate bars..............-. 9.50 to 10.00 
Fe? A ee oe 11.50 to 12.00 


The New York office of the Cambria Steel Company has 
been removed to the City Investing Building, 165 Broadway. 

The receivers of Milliken Brothers, Inc., have removed 
their offices from the Bowling Green Building, 11 Broadway, 
New York, to the company’s fabricating plant on Staten 
Island. On Saturday, April 17, the time expired within 
which new business could be taken by the receivers, by 
order of the court, and what now remains is to fabricate 
the business under contract. 


———_++e—___—_ 


The Ridgway Mfg. Company, Ridgway, Pa., is about 
to put on the market the Elliott mechanical stoker, which 
not only fires the furnace but also disposes of the ashes 
automatically. The coal, as it is delivered in the boiler 
house, is conveyed to the stoker by a spout, and before 
being put on the fire is ground and thrown on it by two 
fans. The ashes are dropped from the grate onto a 
screw Conveyor. One advantage is that in the event of 
the machinery being out of order, the stoker can be oper- 
ated by hand and a shutdown averted. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, April 21, 1909. 

Pig Tin.—Strenuous efforts are being made by some of 
the cheapest sellers of tin to bring consumers into the mar- 
ket. The proposed duty on pig tin is being worked for all 
it is worth, and on Monday of this week a Wall Street paper 
had a long article on it. This article had been prepared 
with care, aided, at least, by some one with an intimate 
knowledge of the trade. On that day a larger business was 
transacted, larger than in a long time, possibly 400 tons. Of 
course, more tin is being delivered than is coming in, but 
stocks April 1 were 3700 tons. Deliveries could easily 
amount to 4000 tons this month, and still leave a large sup- 
ply. All the features favoring a higher market are brought 
out and impressed on buyers. The consuming demand is 
better, but there is a quantity of unsold tin in London. It 
was a surprise to many that the London market did not 
advance more following the good day’s business here Mon- 
day. It only amounted to 12s. in all, and was nearly all 
lost to-day. The market there closes at £133 15s. for spot 
and £134 15s. for futures. The week’s range of prices has 
been as follows: 

7——Cents.——_7 


TEE, oN kid 6d ale eva nos. ehaie 29.35 to 29.40 
Er en ee er rn 
PGT ha ds 6 ile sie 6 bd Rees eee nie nk eed 29.40 
OSS 66 ka CLs 66's bikes i. cds + weeed 29.45 to 29.60 
ER Narns aan veninedekehs teed ek beaks b As 29.65 
Fh a re ee ne ere ee 


Some of the low prices have been due to selling on the 
floor of the exchange by one seller, who apparently wished 
to make tin look as cheap as possible. An interesting bit of 
information from London is to the effect that tin from the 
East carrying a New York freight option is worth a 
premium, 

Copper.—Prices are easier. Lake can be had at 
12.87l4c., electrolytic at 12.62\%c. and casting at 12.50c. 
Consumption is improving, but buyers are very cautious and 
are unwilling to buy for the future. Some of the wire mills, 
however, are having a much better business. In Europe the 
demand is smaller. The exports are large, amounting to 
20,884 tons so far this month. The London market closes 
to-day at £57 2s. 6d. for spot and £57 17s. 6d. for futures. 


Spelter.—Firmness is evident. The demand is better, in 
common with a more general request for other metals. Tar- 
iff considerations, too, have something to do with the strength 
of this metal. Much of the spelter used on the Atlantic sea- 
board is made from Mexican ores smelted here. The tariff 
bill, now under discussion, provides for a duty of lc. per 
pound on the metallic contents of zine ores. This means 
that the Mexican ores coming into this country, which have 
a metallic content of about 35 per cent., will pay a duty of 
$7 per ton. It is impossible for smelters to recover the full 
amount—possibly not more than 85 or 90 per cent. of it. 
The opinion is held by some that if this provision becomes 
a law, instead of importing Mexican ores and having them 
smelted in this country, foreign spelter will be imported. 
Whether due to this or not, the market is stronger and 
prices to-day are higher than last week, at 5.07%%4c. to 5.10c., 
New York. In St. Louis prime Western brands can be had 
at 4.95c., although 5c. has been asked. 


Lead.—Prices are again higher, due to an improved de- 
mand. The gratifying thing about this improvement is that 
the buying comes from makers of cables. This is the largest 
single use of lead, aside from corroding, and among the re- 
cent buyers have been a company making telephone cables, 
another making cables for electric lighting systems and a 
third company making a general line. A noticeable improve- 
ment is observed in the demand for lead for general purposes. 
The bottom price for spot lead is 4.25c., and 4.30c. is asked. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company advanced its 
quotation to 4.20c. for shipment lead; April 15. The reason 
buyers are paying higher prices for spot lead is, they want 
it now. 


Old Metals.—Consumers are only buying in a small 
vay. Some seem disposed to accumulate such supplies as 
they can at these levels. Dealers’ selling prices are un- 
changed from last week as follows: 

-—Cents.—_, 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Copper, heavy and wire................ 12.00 to 12.25 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.00 to 11.25 
Brass. heavy........+. AW irtilhie-eae, aie 8 ee 9.00 to 9.25 
I a i eS cian d's i600 o's dd wale 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.25 to 11.50 
Ct pe III 6 dns dso caagewes 8.00 to 8.25 
ee 9.75 to 10.00 
Di Mo. Siete eheCekcdscacisguscees Gee Cae 
Nast ah > db bse d wdecu ce CSS asaet wesc’ 3.60 
ES is aid WAMU ES alien 24 0'em ibe wake dwee 3.62% 


Antimony.—The talk of a higher duty on antimony 
has at last raised the quotations. The asking price of 
Cookson’s is 8.50c.; Hallett’s, 8c., and other brands, 7.75c. 
The demand is poor, and, although some importers claim 
they can bring it over for less, they are afraid to do so be- 
cause of the artificial market here. 


Tin Plate.—Business is fair. Prices are unchanged at 
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$3.64, New York, and $3.45, Pittsburgh, for 100 lb. IC 
coke plates, subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per box on 
large orders. In Swansea Welsh plates are 144d. higher at 


11s. TYad. 
a -Q— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEw York, April 21, 1909. 
Realizing sales as well as strenuous efforts by bears to 
depress prices resulted in a lower level of values for the 
greater part of the past week. A recovery set in on Satur- 
day which was continued on Monday and Tuesday. Some 
of the industrial stocks showed heavy gains during this 
period, notably International Harvester common, General 
Electric, Cast Iron Pipe common and Lake Superior Cor- 
poration. The range of prices on active stocks from Thurs- 

day of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15%- 16% Pressed Steel, pref. 99 -100 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 4714- 51% Railway Spr., com. 39 - 40 
Beth, Steel, com... 22 - 22\% Railway Spr., pref. 9914-100 
Beth. Steel, pref.. 48%- 50 Republic, com..... 29i/. 22% 
Ce eS sy <u win 8! 9% Republic, pref..... 74 75 
a re Th M6 79% i eee 74%- 76 
Car & Fdry, com... 49%- hoy Pipe, COM... 2.060 30%- 33 
Steel Foundries... 3714- 38 PIG, “WOE. ose wdad 74 75% 
Colorado Fuel.... 36%- 39 U. 8. Steel, com. 49%- 52% 
General Electric...156 -159% U. S. Steel, pref. . 113% 114% 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 68%- 69% Westinghouse Elec. 81 8314 
Int. Harv., com... 7T9%- 84% Chi, Pneu. Tool.... 23 - 23% 
Int. Harv., pref...119 "A: 20 Am. Ship, pref......... 1041, 
Locomotive, com... 52%- 56% Cambria Steel..... 35%- 35% 
Locomotive, pref. .114 11414 Lake Sup. Corp.... 24%4- 29% 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 144%4- 154 Crucible Steel, com..... Ty 
Nat. Dn. & St., pref..... 85 Crucible St., pref.. 59%- 60 
Pressed Steel, com. 37 - 38 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p. m. to-day are reported 


at the following prices: United States Steel common 51% 
preferred 114%4, bonds 1044; Car & Foundry common 49%, 
preferred 11114; Locomotive common 54%, preferred 115; 


Colorado Fuel 38; Pressed Steel common 3714, preferred 
100; Railway Spring common 39; Republic common 22%, 


preferred 75; Sloss-Sheffield common 75; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 32, preferred 4644; Can common 10, preferred 78%. 

Philadelphia dispatches refer to the sale to the Robert 
Fleming Syndicate of London of $1,000,000 treasury first 
mortgage collateral bonds and $2,000,000 3-year 6 per cent. 
notes of the Lake Superior Corporation. It is said that 
after paying off bank loans the company will have nearly 
$2,500,000 for working capital and for the additions to the 
plant of the Algoma Steel Company, at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. A committee of the Board of Directors has visited the 
plant in the past week, planning for the improvements 
which are said to consist of a merchant rolling mill and cok- 
ing plant and an additional blast furnace. 


Iron and Steel Bonds, 


Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, 
nish the following quotations: 


New York, fur- 


Bid. Asked. 


Bethlehem Steel ist ext. 5s, due January, 1926.... 82% 83% 
Bethlehem Steel purch. money 6s, August, 1908...115 riba 
Buffalo Iron 5s, October, 1925...............000- 100 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron ist 5s, June, 1932.... 98% 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. .. 98% 
Dominion Iron & Steel 5s, July cn Hs eevee 90 
La Belle Iron ist 6s, December, 1923............ 103% 108 
Lackawanna Steel ist 5s, i Mss 6 0n,.t~ es. 94 
Maryland Stee] 1st 5s, February, 1922........... 100 oa 
Penn Steel ist 5s, November, 1917............... 100 oe 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, Sept., 1925...109 110% 
Republic Iron & Steel 1st 5s, October, 1934....... 98% 100 
Sloss Iron & Steel 1st 6s, February, 1920........ 941, 95% 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol. 4%4s, April, 1918........ < as 
Jones & Laughlin ist 5s, May, 1939............. 99% 99% 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C. E, April, 1951....114% 115% 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D. F, April, 1951....114% 115% 
Ginktne -Wumd.. G6, - ABI, BOGS... vcciccorseccveccs 103% 104% 
Union Steel 1st 5s, December, 1952.............. 104% 105 
Clairton Gteel Be; IRGS- BOL. 22.0 icc cwwrcsveccess 100 7 
St. Clair Furnace Ist 5s, 1910-1939............. 100 
St. Clair Steel Ist 5s; 1908-1926................. 100 
Illinois Steel deb. 5s, January, 1910............. 100% 
Bilimoia Steel Ge, ABT, BOB 66 co cennccccccccecs 100% 


All bonds quoted “ and interest.” 

Dividends.—The Pennsylvania Steel Company has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 1. 

—— 

At the annual meeting of the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Theodore W. Robinson; vice-president, 
Bernard E. Sunny; secretary, Homer A. Stillwell; treas- 
urer, Charles G. Dawes. Two members of the Executive 
Comuittee, chosen to serve two years, James B. Forgan 
and William J. Chalmers. The Reception Committee is 
headed by Charles L. Strobel. 


A Canadian Plant of the Steel Corporation.—The 
map published in connection with the last annual report 
of the United States Steel Corporation indicates a plant 
at Hamilton, Ont., belonging to the American Steel & 
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Wire Company. The fact that a Canadian plant is oper- 
ated by this company is apparently not generally known 
in the trade. Reference to preceding annual reports of 
the Steel Corporation will show, however, that it has 
been regularly listed among American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany plants since 1904, under the head of “ Barbed Wire 
and Fence Factories.” The rated capacity of the plant 
is 5000 tons a year of wire fencing, in addition to a small 
output of staples, 
+e —__ 

The Gayley Dry Blast.—Dispatches received an- 
nounce that the Gayley dry blast was successfully applied 
to the two furnaces of the Toledo Furnace Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, and the Northwestern Iron Company, May- 
ville, Wis., last week. 

Oe 

A humber of labor union leaders, including Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell, Joseph Valentine and James 
O'Connell, called on President Taft April 16 and had a 
2-hr. interview. Matters of national legislation in which 
the labor unions are interested were discussed, including 
the 8-hr. bill for Government work, which failed in the 
last Congress. As to proposed amendments to the anti- 
trust law, the President said he would consider what 
ought to be done and that this was perhaps the most im- 
portant matter under his administration. ‘He would give 
it full consideration and make a recommendation .in his 
lines foreshadowed in his in- 


message in December on 


nugcural address. 

The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has been estimated that the 
amouat of wood annually consumed in the United’ States 


says: It 


at the present time is 238,000,000,000 cu. ft., while the 
growth of the forest is only 7,000,000,000 ft. In other 
words, Americans all over the country are using more 


than three times as much wood as the forests are produc- 
ing. The figures are based upon a large number of State 
and local reports collected by the Government and upon 
actual measurements. 


A statement of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Rail- 
way, one of the Minnesota ore roads of the United States 
Steel Corporation, shows earnings in 1908 of $8,115,285, 
of which $5,214,479 was net. The outstanding capital 
stock is $4,112,500. Dividends of 100 per cent. were paid. 
In 1907 the dividend was 50 per cent.; in 1906, 40 per 
cent.; in 1995, 70 per cent., and in 1908, 150 per cent. 
In 1904, which was a year of large falling off in earn- 
ings, the dividend was omitted. 

Recent car orders include the following: 1500 steel 
freight cars for the Western Pacific; 1000 gondola coal 
ears for the Boston & Maine; 50 steel under frame fiat 
ears for the Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
50 gondola cars for the Iowa Central. The Railroad 
Age Gazette reports that the Norfolk & Western is in 
the market for 300 freight, the Great Northern for 500 
refrigerator cars and the Long Island for 120 steel pas- 
senger motor cars. 


The Screw Machine Products Corporation, Providence, 
R. I., which has been well equipped to do all kinds of 
screw machine work, announces that it now has facilities 
to do headed, threaded and upset work, these methods 
being suitable for many varieties of duplicate work ordi- 
narily done on screw machines. 


The increase in the annual average of iron ore car- 
goes loaded at the Duluth, Missab & Northern docks at 
Duluth, Minn., is shown in a recent compilation. From 
1809 tons in 1895-it rose to 3783 tons in 1900, to 6037 tons 
in 1905 and 8825 tons in 1908. 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, and the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., an- 
nounced reductions last week amounting to about 10 per 
cent. in the wages of their employees. 


J. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Products Export Company, has recovered from a critical 
surgical operation. 
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The Minnesota Ore Tonnage Tax Bill Killed. 


The iron ore tounage tax bill passed by the Minne- 
sota Legislature was vetoed by the Governor April 20. 
It being impossible to pass the bill over his veto, this 
ends the fight against the Minnesota iron ore mining in- 
terests. We are advised on excellent authority that the 
proposition will probably never come up seriously again. 

viiceeneincibiiaiaiamriase 
Annealing Temperatures and Graphite Forma- 
tion in Tool Steel. 


The proper temperature at which to anneal tool steel 
is a problem whose solution has been attempted many 
times, and to which many answers have been made. An- 
other question that has given a good deal of trouble is 
the condition or conditions that determine the separation 
of graphitic carbon in cold rolled steel, or high carbon 
stee] roiled to thin sections. This graphite gives the 
steel a black fracture and it is known as black steel. 
Very often it is found in file steel of small section, giving 
black file steel. in a recent book, “ Rapid Methods for 
the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels,’ &¢., C. M. 
Johnson, chief chemist of the Park Works of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, gives the results of his ex- 
perience on these two subjects. 

Annealing Temperature, 

For plain carbon steels between 0.50 and 1.40 carbon 
he finds the best annealing temperature to be between 
700 and 720 degrees C. (1292 and 1348 degrees F.). Steel 
that has been reheated and rolled or hammered need 
not be heated above this temperature, but steel in the 
cast should first be brought to 850 degrees C. (1562 de- 
grees F.), held there for an hour, and then lowered as 
quickly as possible to 700 to 720 degrees C. It should 
be held at this temperature from 10 to 12 hr., and can 
then be withdrawn and cooled rapidly or slowly. 

Most chrome tungsten and chrome molybdenum steels, 
in other words, most of the high speed tool steels, are 
also well annealed within the same limits. High man- 
ganese and nickel lower the temperature. Hadfield’s 
manganese steel, containing about 12 per cent. of man- 
ganese, after annealing for 24 hr. at from 520 to 550 de- 
grees C., could be drilled with a high speed tool, and 
readily machined on a planer. The steel proved to be 
remarkably brittle. 

Formation of Graphitic Carbon. 


The formation of the black temper carbon in cold 
rolled steel he believes to be due entirely to the anneal- 
ing to which such steel is subjected, the annealing being 
conducted within such a range of temperature that the 
combined carbon breaks down. ‘Three different lots of 
cold rolled steel were subjected to prolonged annealing, 
and by means of analysis the formation of the graphitic 
earbon noted. 

A black fracture was produced by prolonged annealing 
between 600 and 700 degrees C. (1112 to 1292 degrees 
F.). With a carbon from 1,20 and upward it formed most 
readily, steels with 1 per cent. and under being practically 
free from it. The temperature most favorable to its for- 
mation lies between 660 and 700 degrees C. (1220 to 1292 
degrees F.). The reason that black fracture is associated 
with cold rolling is that steel is worked and repeatedly 
reheated within the dangerous range of temperature 
given above. Every precaution should be taken to make 
the periods of annealing and reheating as short as pos- 
sible, and when reheatings occur during cold rolling to do 
this reheating at its lowest practicable temperature. 

As a test for annealed steel, the author makes use of 
the ordinary color carbon determination. After dissolv- 
ing the drillings in 1:20 nitric acid, the solution is ex- 
amined by daylight. If the steel is unannealed, the car- 
bon precipitate is flaky and floats in the solution. If 
the steel is perfectly annealed and has reached the high- 
est degree of softness, the precipitate is in an extremely 
fine state of division, does not separate in flakes at all, 
but tends to run up the sides of the tube in a thin film 

G. B. W. 


The Canadian Pacific Rail Specification. 


A new steel rail specification, designed particularly 
to provide against the severe weather conditions in Can- 
ada, under which track is frozen rigid for long periods, 
has been prepared by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. It has in view also the purchase of most, if not 
all, the rail equipments of this road from the Canadian 
mills—that of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, which produces only basic open 
hearth rails, and that of the Algoma Steel Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., of which 75 per cent. of the prod- 
uct is Bessemer and 25 per cent. basic open hearth rails. 
The Railroad Age Gazette gives the following data: 

The Bessemer rails have only 0.085 phosphorus, and 
the average carbon is 0.58, and for open hearth steel the 
upper limit for phosphorus is 0.06 and the lower limit 
for carbon 0.60. The standard section for new rails on 
the Canadian Pacific is 85 lb., and this is preferred to 
the 100-Ib. rail on account of the unfavorable experience 
due to square breaks with the 100-lb. rail having A. S. 
C. E. section. This decision is based upon the fact that 
the 80-Ib. A. 8. C, E. section, having identical chemical 
composition under the same traffic and like climatie con- 
ditions, did not break as frequently. The Canadian Pa- 
cific has in track now 85,000 tons of the new 85-Ib. rails. 
In their manufacture it was found that when they ap- 
proached the saw they were of more even temperature in 
all parts of the section, the rail head being cooler than 
in the old section. Therefore a finer grain of steel was 
produced, having better wearing qualities. The more 
equal distribution of material between the head and the 
base simplified the cold straightening to such an extent 
that it required 40 per cent. less work than the old sec- 
tion with its thin flange and thick head. The straighten- 
ing of the rails under the cold press seriously impairs 
their strength and is one of the principal causes of frac- 
ture. If the 100-lb. rail had been given the advantage 
of a better balanced section it also could have been 
rolled with a cooler head and would have required less 
cold straightening and given better service. 

The Canadian Pacific drop test for open hearth rails 
is more severe in most of its provisions than those al- 
ready mentioned. It requires that from each 50-ton heat 
three rail butts shall be tested, and each butt must be 
taken from the top end of the first, middle and last in- 
gots cast of each heat. The supports are 4 ft. apart and 
the hight of drop is 20 ft. for the 85-lb. section. If two 
of the test pieces are not broken and show a deflection 
of less than 3% in. the heat is accepted. If two fail it is 
rejected. There are no retests and less is left to chance 
than is in most of the rail specifications used in the 
United States. The practice as to discards in Canada 
also appears to be more definite and satisfactory than in 
the United States. After cutting off sufficient to square 
up the end, at least 12 in. more of seemingly solid steel 
is cut from that end of the bloom, and if the steel does 
not then look solid the cutting must continue until it 
does. In the same specification the drop test for Besse- 
mer rails is 18 ft. and the minimum deflection 344 in. 
A rail butt from every third heat is taken from the top 
end of the first ingot. If it fails a second test is made 
and if it fails all rails made from that heat are re- 


jected. 
————~»-@—____- 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
builder of blast furnaces, rolling mills and heavy stec] 
platework, will make some extensive improvements and 
additions. Its present blacksmith shop, which is 45 x 
167 ft., of steel construction, is being moved from the 
north side to the south side of the main shop bujlding. 
An addition 300 ft. long will be erected, making the re- 
modeled building 467 ft. in length. The enlarged shop 
will have 12 blacksmith fires, which will be an addition 
of six; 11 flanging fires, which will be an addition of 
five, and five steam hammers, which will be an addition 
of two. Other improvements will consist of three hy- 
draulic flanging machines and a full equipment of electric 
overhead traveling cranes. All] of the new machinery has 
been delivered and is ready for installation. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New YorK, April 21, 1909. 

The demand for machinery held up fairly wel} the past 
week, and, while there was no marked increase, the tendency 
of trade was upward. Merchants talk much more optimisti- 
cally and are of the belief that a permanent betterment has 
started. While trade is still rather light, the renewed activity 
on the part of some of the large industrial corporations and 
the tendency of those in the market for machinery, or those 
preparing to build new plants or additions to proceed with- 
out delay are having a beneficial effect. More orders and 
inquiries covering large tools are reported. Since our last 
report several large industrial projects have come forward 
that will necessitate the purchase of a great deal of me- 
chanical equipment. Much interest is taken in the an- 
nouncement that the Boston & Maine Railroad is to start 
construction this spring of the first of the large group of 
shops to be erected at East Somerville, Mass. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad is withholding the list of tools required 
for its Sayre, Pa., shops, and in the trade it is stated that 
it will likely be some weeks before it is sent out for bids. 
The Delaware & Hudson Railroad is understood to have 
decided to go ahead with the proposed improvements at 
Green Island, near Troy, N. Y., and it is said that the list 


of tools for the new shop will likely be issued shortly. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has been get- 
ting further data on the tools on the extensive list issued 
some time ago. 

With the placing of orders for most of the equipment 
for the Cuban sugar plants, mentioned in these columns 
some weeks ago, there has been something of a lull in the 
heavy power equipment line. Mexican mining companies 
who were buying have also completed their requirements, 
and inquiries are not, in consequence, as numerous as they 
were last month. The demand for smaller power equipment 
continues good, largely because of the activity in the building 
trade. 

The New Burrell-Johnson Iron Company, Yarmouth, 
N. S., has completed plans for the new machine shop to re- 
place the one recently destroyed by fire, and the principal 
tools to be installed in the new shop will be a 7 or 8 ft. 
vertical boring mill, 8-ft. gap lathe, 48-in. heavy engine 
lathe, 24-in., 20-in., 18-in., two 14-in. and two 10-in. high- 
speed engine lathes, universal miller, shaper, 10-in. slotter, 
72 x 72 in. x 30 ft. planer, 30 in. x 30 in. x 8 ft. planer, 6-ft. 
and 3-ft. universal radial drills, 4-in. pipe machine, 2-in. 
bolt cutter, two grinders, power hack saw and a 10-ton 
traveling crane with 35-ft. span. The new machine shop, 
plans for which were drawn by Frederick A. Waldron, New 
York, will be 75 x 80 ft., two stories, of reinforced concrete 
construction and will be equipped throughout with modern 
machinery. 

The machinery trade will be interested in the announce- 
ment that interests connected with the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company have organized the Haselton Steel Tube Company, 
which will build a large pipe plant on property recently ac- 
quired from the Republic Iron & Steel Company on the Ma- 
honing River, near Youngstown, Ohio. The company will 
spend about $1,500,000 on the plant and gas engines will be 
used throughout with electric drive, according to some in- 
quiries which have been made in the trade. In addition to 
this a large amount of pipe making machinery will be called 
for, and the general expenditure in the machinery line will 
be large. 

The York Mfg.-Company, York, Pa., manufacturer of 
ice making and refrigerating machinery, has decided to go 
ahead with all the improvements to its plant outlined in 
these columns last December, the entire cost of which will be 
about $250,000. About $100,000 of this amount is to be 
used for the purchase of modern equipment for the new 
additions. The new machine shop will be 100 x 230 ft., 
having a 40-ft. center bay, with 30-ft. galleries on either 
side. As soon as this building is completed other additions 
will be built, all of the buildings to be of steel, concrete and 
brick construction. Last December when the outline of the 
improvements was noted the company intended only to go 
ahead with part of the work, but it has now decided to go 
ahead, with the construction of all the buildings contem- 
plated, and expects to have them completed and ready for 
operation by January 1. The new buildings will give the 
company 150,000 sq. ft. of additional floor space. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad will rebuild its power 
house, shops and roundhouse at Dallas, Texas, which were 
recently destroyed by fire. These were brick structures and 
the foundations and walls will be utilized in rebuilding. 
The new machine shop will be 75 x 175 ft., steam boiler 
house 30 x 60 ft. and there will be a 36-stall roundhouse. 
The equipment was not bady damaged by the fire. 

The Herath & Hultman Mfg. Company, 108 Church 
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street, Schenectady, N. Y., manufacturer of electric railroad 
equipment, is open for bids on the following additional ma- 
chinery to be installed in its plant: Brass furnace and ladle, 
capacity to melt 150 to 200 Ib. to a heat, oil or gas burning; 
one medium sized shaper, one speed drill press, one speed 
lathe and one buffing wheel. The company will probably 
purchase a milling machine later in the year. 

The L. C. Smith & Bro. Typewriter Company, East 
Washington street, Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans pre- 
pared for an addition to its plant at Almond and East Wash- 
ington streets, to be eight stories and basement, 55 x 198 
ft., of brick and steel construction. A large quantity of new 
machinery will be required, the list of which has not as yet 
been sent out. The new addition is to cost about $200,000 
and contracts covering the construction will be awarded 
this spring. 

The Globe Malleable Iron Works, S. J. Marshall, treas- 
urer and general manager, Greenway avenue, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will start construction within the next 10 days on 
extensive improvements to its plant. On the north end of 
the present plant will be constructed an annealing and ship- 
ping room addition, two stories, 100 x 126 ft. On the south 
end of the plant will be constructed an addition 100 x 126 
ft., to be used for additional molding room space. On the 
east of the present buildings will be erected a wing 26 x 180 
ft., which will be used for additional coreroom space and 
for experimental purposes. The company purposes to use 
part of this building as an experimental room and will equip 
it with modern apparatus for making various tests and ex- 
periments. A new office building is also to be erected which 
will be one and one-half stories, 50 x 60 ft. Orders have 
been placed the past week with the Bury Compressor Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., for a new air compressor, and with the 
Foundry Equipment Company, Buffalo, for a new charging 
truck. The construction of the buildings is to be of steel 
and concrete, and bids are now being received on a quantity 
of steel truss work. The only equipment on which the com- 
pany will receive bids at present, besides the above items 
for which orders have just been placed, will consist of the 
following: Three air hoists, capacity 2 tons each; one 2-ton 
air crane for furnace unloading, two 1-ton electric travelers, 
500-ft. runway. The air hoists are to operate on an over- 
head track system. 

Another large refinery is to be built by the Standard Oil 
Company, for the equipment of which considerable machin- 
ery will be purchased. The Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, by F. W. Weller and others connected with the 
Standard Oil Company, New York, and a large site has 
been secured in Baton Rouge, La., upon which the refinery 
will be built. Construction work will be started as soon as 
the materials can be purchased. The plant will be located 
on the river and railroad and will refine the oil from the 
Louisiana fields. Southern headquarters will be in New 
Orleans. 

The Development & Funding Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., which is making extensive additions to its plant on 
Buffalo avenue, will require considerable new equipment, in- 
cluding centrifugal pumps, cast iron caustic pots, water tube 
boilers in 200-hp. units, 800-hp. feed water pump, castings, 
stack, hoods, breeching, &c., steel tanks, evaporators, dry 
vacuum pump, barometric condenser, alternating - current 
motor, transformer, mechanical lime hydrators, crusher, 
screens, bucket elevators and screen conveyor for lime hy- 
drators, heavy package elevators, blowers, fans and a large 
quantity of miscellaneous supplies. The company is to con- 
struct two four-story buildings, 95 x 110 ft. and 48 x 110 ft. 
respectively, of reinforced concrete, and six other smaller 
structures for blacksmith and carpenter shop, power plant, 
&c. Niagara power will be used. 

Bids are being received by the Carlisle Construction Com- 
pany, Carlisle, Pa., W. T. Pascoe, manager, for two 150-kw. 
generators, two 225-hp. engines and two 235-hp. boilers for 
the new plant it is to erect for the Cumberland Railroad 
between Greason and Apherton. 

The Seaboard Realty Company, 320 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has inquiries out for considerable power equipment 
for the building it is erecting at Sixteenth street and Irving 
place, New York, for George Borgfeldt & Co., the large im- 
porting firm. This equipment will include two 200-kw. gen- 
erating units, one 125-kw. unit and one 50-kw. unit, and 
about 1000 hp. of boilers, which will probably be of the re- 
turn tubular type. Other electrical equipment and freight 
and passenger elevators will be required. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI. Onto, April 20, 1909. 
Ip machinery and machine too] manufacturing lines trade 
is neither better nor worse, save perhaps there is noticeable 
a little more interest in special types of tools, Which has 
been a characteristic of late in this tool market. Orders 
come in from all sections; more being direct the past few 
weeks than from the dealers, who seem to be holding off. 
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For some special machines excellent orders have been re- 
ceived this month, and of milling machines the larger and 
heavier types are still having a good run, specialists in this 
line still shipping largely to automobile manufacturers, who 
seem to be constantly adding to their equipment. 

The J. M. Robinson Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
metal working machinery, has enjoyed a good run of busi- 
ness since the first of the year. A late example of special 
forming machinery built by the company is in operation at 
the fireproof frame department of the Freund Roofing Com- 
pany, Winton place. It is a power press for light sheets, 
weighs about 60,000 lb., and is capable of generating about 
15 hp. The company built another of the same type for an 
Omaha concern. 

The King Machine Tool Company notes an improvement 
in its business, the manufacture of boring mills, &c., suf- 
ficient to enable it to run five-eighths capacity—full time. 

A number of important changes are announced by the 
Cincinnatj Electrical Tool Company, some already effective, 
others to go into effect after the annual meeting and‘ elec- 
tion to occur this month. President Fred Pentlarge and Gen- 
eral Manager Isidor Rauh have retired, and the new presi- 
dent will be Ll. J. Goldman, the well known clothier and 
president of the Goldman & Beckman Company, and I. W. 
Becker is vice-president and general manager. The company 
has installed a new technical foreman and superintendent. 
The entire line of tools is to be remodeled and improved, 
and among some changes in types will be a 3-16 in. and a 
2% in. drill. 

At the office of the United States Electrical Tool Com- 
pany evidences are seen of improvement, and Vice-President 
Feltes announces some tests in which its type C electric 
drill made some records in drilling cast iron under inspec- 
tion of the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company. ‘The tool 
was a %-in. type and stood a feed of 0.009 in. per rev. 
against one in competition of the same size, which stopped 
drilling the same material at a feed of 0.006 in. per rev. 
This company is perfecting a heavy angle-plate grinder 
which is to be announced soon. 

At the 151st meeting of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Chemical Society, April 14, Professor J. J. Por- 
ter, of the University of Cincinnati, read a paper on the 
“‘Costs in the Manufacture of Iron at Home and Abroad, 
‘Considered in Their Relation to the Tariff Problem.” Pro- 
fessor Porter attributed the difference in costs in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel in the United States as compared 
with foreign countries entirely to natural causes. 

The Board of Public Service of Painesville, Ohio, has 
been authorized to purchase the additional machinery neces- 
sary for providing light and power to private consumers. 
The amount appropriated was $13,350. 

Chief Engineer W. C. Perkins, of Ohio, will close bids 
May 12 for the proposed improvements of the Miami and 
Erie Canal, for which the State Board of Public Works 
recently appropriated $100,000. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
offered for subscription $150,000 of the 6 per cent. preferred 
stock, the proceeds from the sale of which will be used for 
expanding the business. The stock is part of the authorized 
issue of $400,000 of preferred stock, of which $225.000 is 
outstanding, 





Chicago Machinery Market. 
Curcago, Inu... April 20. 1909. 

A more hopeful feeling seems to underlie the general mar- 
ket sentiment, although it must be admitted that it is founded 
on no very tangible basis. Still it is evident that sooner or 
later the upturn will come and each succeeding week surely 
shortens the distance to the desired goal. Spurts of buying 
are heard of here and there in different sections of the mar- 
ket, but they are too short lived and intermittent to be re- 
garded as significant of a general forward movement. The 
relatively greater activity observed in structural shops is re- 
sponsible perhaps for some improvement noted in the de- 
mand for fabricating tools, such as punches, shears, &c., but 
few orders for tools of this class are coming from the boiler 
and tank shops. A good many of the inquiries for machine 
tools which are finding their way into the market seem to 
concern prospective purchases of new equipment, which are 
apparently being withheld until the tide of improvement sets 
in more strongly. Recalling the large amount of machinery 
included in the inquiries withdrawn from the market when 
trade began to decline in the first half of 1907, it seems fair 
to assume that the needs thus represented are only tem- 
porarily suspended and will again find expression in the 
buying that will follow the return of normal conditions. 
The demand for second-hand machine tools is relatively good. 
A noteworthy transaction in this line included the recent 
purchase of an entire stock of a Philadelphia concern by a 
prominent Chicago interest. A considerable portion of this 
stock, it is understood, will be distributed without removal, 


the remainder coming to the company’s warehouses here. 

The Bettendorf Axle Company, Davenport, Iowa, founda- 
tions for whese foundry plant are now being laid, has placed 
contracts for machinery and equipment, including electric 
traveling cranes and other equipment, aggregating close to 
$50,000. It is reported that the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, secured the contract for cranes. It 
is the expectation of the company to have the new foundry 
ready for operation early in the fall. 

The Nye Tool & Machine Works, Chicago, has found it 
necessary. in order to take care of its growing business, to 
eccupy another floor in the building in which it is located. 
This room has been equipped with new machinery, largely 
increasing the output capacity of the plant. In addition to 
the line of pipe threading machinery heretofore made, a new 
line of adjustable hand threading tools has been brought out, 
which will considerably widen the scope of the company’s 
operations. Incidentally, it is stated that the capital stock of 
the company has been increased from $25,000 to $50,000, 
this step being merely for the purpose of capitalizing a part 
of an accumulated surplus. It is stated that the orders now 
in hand are sufficient to keep the works engaged for four 
months to come. 

As a result of reorganization the Seamless Steel Bath 
Tub Company, Detroit, Mich., has been purchased and suc- 
ceeded by the Seamless Steel Mfg. Company, newly incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $600,000. The plant, which 
has been idle for a year or more, is expected to resume 
operations withing the next 60 days. The factory site con- 
tains 844 acres of ground, and the buildings are furnished 
with practically new equipment for the manufacture of 
porcelain enameled seamiess tubs. An increase of the ca- 
pacity of. the plant to 500 tubs a day is in contemplation. 
This step, when taken, will involve the purchase of consid- 
erable new equipment. 

The Johnson Automobile Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
is preparing to build a new two-story garage, 60 x 120 ft., of 
fireproof construction, which will be equipped with a repair 
shop containing a suitable tool equipment. 

An extension of the eiectric road connecting Toledo, 
Ohio, Ann Arbor and Petersburgh, Mich., is contemplated, 
and it is probable that a branch from this road extending to 
Tecumseh and Jackson will be constructed within a few 
months. This project includes the building of an extensive 
power plant, which will probably be located at Tecumseh. 
W. B. Niles, Chicago, is largely interested in the road and 
its prospective development. 

The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
manufacturer of hand drilling machines and deep well 
pumps, has opened a branch sales office in the Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, with E. O. Eyer in charge. 

The Consolidated Supply Company, 321 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, will move to 138 Jackson boulevard, Western 
Union Building, May 1. The company has been appointed 
selling agent to all railroads having headquarters in Chicago 
for the Alamo gas and gasoline engines, manufactured by 
the Alamo Mfg. Company, Hillsdale, Mich. This engine 
was exhibited at the Coliseum during the recent Maintenance 
of Way Association convention, held at Chicago, and created 
much favorable comment from railroad men. The Alamo 
Company makes a full line of standard engines for pumping 
and coaling stations, hoisting outfits, electric light plants, &c. 

D. R. & F. A. Cohen, dealers in serap iron, will move 
their offices from 607 to 1201-12038 Great Northern Office 
Building, Chicago. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 
CLEVELAND. Ouro, April 20, 1909. 

The machine tool builders and dealers in this territory 
are still depending on the automobile industry for the bulk 
of their business. Orders from other sources are mostly for 
single tools. The general situation shows little change, but 
hopeful views are expressed regarding the future. The 
growth of the automobile manufacturing industry in Michi- 
gan the past few months has been remarkable. Some large 
plants have sprung up and others have made extensive addi- 
tions. While plants making high priced cars have expanded 
considerably, the large part of the additional plant capacity 
has been made by companies making medium priced cars. 
These plants continue to run at their fullest capacity and 


with the outlook as encouraging as could be wished. Several 
of the builders of the medium priced automobiles are plan- 
ning to further increase their next season’s output, and will 
install considerable additional machine tool equipment dur- 
ing the next two or three months. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobile parts find their plants taxed to their utmost capacity 
to fill orders, and some new orders placed in the past two 
weeks have resulted in the placing of rush orders for several 
additional machine tools. 

Some builders of machine tools report a gratifying in- 
crease in orders since April 1. Makers of turret lathes and 
screw machines report considerable improvement in both 
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domestic and foreign orders, the demand being mostly for 
medium sized tools, Orders for drill presses have also picked 
up considerably. While no large inquiries are coming from 
the railroads, the demand for tools for shop repair work 
shows some improvement. Little change is noticed in the 
general manufacturing situation, although orders in some 
lines are slightly more plentiful. There is a fair demand 
for second-hand tools, but not many are being placed on the 
market, purchases by dealers being mostly single tools. 

The Merwin Mfg. Company, Cleveland, will enlarge its 
present capacity by the erection of a two-story addition to 
its plant, in which will be installed some large new presses 
and other equipment. This company, which is a compara- 
tively new one, manufactures conductor and gutter pipe, 
galvanized roll roofing, ridge roll, wash boilers, garbage 
cans and other sheet metal specialties. 

The Forest City Machine Company, Cleveland, recently 
incorporated with a capitalization of $25,000, will establish 
a plant for machine repair work. The incorporators are 
Willis E. White, J. L. Cochran, H. Bailey and James Far- 
manek. 

The Broughton Bolt Company, Cleveland, which was re- 
cently organized, with a capitalization of $50,000, by John 
S. Broughton and others, has secured a site at 3420 Hamil- 
ton avenue, where a plant is now being equipped for the 
manufacture of a full line of bolts. The plant will be 
placed in operation-in a few days, 

The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, has 
made a large addition to its business by the purchase of the 
tin plate business of the Bassett-Presley Company, the lat- 
ter having decided to devote its entire attention to its other 
jobbing lines. The purchase includes considerable stock 
and the Bassett-Presley Company’s department of tinners’, 
roofers’ and furnacemen’s supplies. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, has let con- 
tracts for the erection of a new galvanizing plant. Two 
buildings will be erected, one 125 x 300 ft. and the other 
100 x 180 ft. The Canton Bridge Company has the con- 
tract for the structural iron work. 

The Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, maker of single 
and multiple spindle drills, reports a satisfactory increase 
in the volume of its orders. The company is now employing 
80 per cent. of its force on full time. 


Milwaukee Machinery Market. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 20, 1909. 

Milwaukee manufacturers and dealers in machinery are 
receiving a large number of inquiries calling for detailed 
plans and estimates. This is encouraging for a good run 
of business in the near future, but it taxes the facilities of 
the various engineering departments, and as many of those 
who ask for figures on equipment merely contemplate its in- 
stallation at some time within the next few months, there is 
a disposition to pay less attention to such business than to 
orders which there is a more immediate prospect of securing. 
The volume of the latter is gaining over what it has been 
for three or four weeks past, and indications are that the 
coming month will witness heavier transactions than any 


of the current year. 

Builders of bridges, viaducts, culverts, &c., as well as 
structural iron and steel workers, are preparing for an 
active season, and local firms are in several instances ma- 
terially extending their field of operations. Invitations to 
bid on work have been coming in of late from every part of 
the continent, and some foreign business is in prospect. 

The machine tool trade continues rather quiet, being 
quite irregular. Some concerns, however, report a fair busi- 
ness and manufacturers of specialties seem to be the most 
active. Orders for motors and controllers to be used with 
machine tools have increased in number to an extent that 
hardly seems warranted by existing conditions, but some of 
this is probably due to the fact that many shops are now 
changing over to electric drive and adapting it to their old 
equipment. Another noticeable feature of motor buying is 
the fact that it runs mostly to the larger sizes, indicating 
either the use of heavier tools or a growing propensity for 
group drive, possibly both. 

The Badger Brass Company, Kenosha, Wis., states that 
during the year extensive additions will be made to its plant, 
but it is not yet in a position to give any specifications for 
the buildings to be constructed, The manufacturing plants 
of Kenosha are all in sound condition, and many of them, 
including T. B. Jeffrey Company, Simmons Mfg. Company 
and N. R. Allen & Sons Company, are planning improve- 
ments to their plants, comprising considerable new machin- 
ery. Additional power and electrical equipment will be 





especially needed, the last named having just purchased a 
1000-kw. unit. 

The Logemann Brothers Company, Milwaukee, is build- 
ing a triplex ompound pump, with automatic cut-out for 
the low pressure cylinders, to be used with 800-ton hydraulic 
press built by the Morgan Engineering Company. 


This is 
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a new type, and is of considerable interest from an engi- 
neering standpoint. 

The Racine Boat Mfg. Company, now of Muskegon, 
Mich., has been given the contract for a 600-ton Government 


lightship, a feature of which will be a trussed steel tower in 


place of spars, 


The plant of the Faribault Gas Engine Mfg. Company, 
Faribault, Minn., which recently burned, will be rebuilt and 
more extensively equipped. 

The Hartley Electric Company, Superior, Wis., has been 
incorporated by G. E. Dietrich, R. S. Hartley and A. R. 
Cole. 

Contract for the new incineration plant to be built by 
the city of Milwaukee has been let to the Power Specialty 


Company, New York. 

An up to date sewage system with septic tanks is to be 
built by the city of West Allis, Wis., on the lines of the one 
previously constructed at the works of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, where the purified water is also made to serve in 
increasing the economy of the new 10,000-hp. power plant 
by use for condensing steam. 

The Southern Wisconsin Power Company will soon be in 
the market for additional hydro-electric machinery, if per- 
mission is granted by the State to put through another de- 
velopment at Prairie du Sac, Wis., supplementary to the 
Kilbourn project, which is now being rushed to completion. 

The Southern Wyoming Power Company, Laramie, 
Wyo., has begun work on a new hydro-electric plant, for 
which heavy purchases of power machinery are to be made. 

Copeland & Ryder, Jefferson, Wis., intend to double the 
capacity of their electric power plant. A new stack 90 ft. 
high is now being erected. 

There is a strong probability that the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad will construct extensive repair shops at 
Antigo, Wis., to be electrically operated throughout. Should 
this plan be consummated a large quantity of new machinery 
will be required. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Company contemplates making im- 
provements in its shops at Beloit, Wis., including the erec- 
tion of a new warehouse. 

The National Stamp Vending Machine Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is establishing a branch factory at La Crosse, 
Wis. 

The Manitowoc Clay Products Company has decided to 
enter upon the manufacture of tile and will install machin- 
ery for the purpose. 

The Kieckhefer Box Company, Milwaukee, is adding to 
its electrical equipment. Further improvements are ex- 
pected to be made within the next few months, 

Among recent successful Wisconsin bidders for material 
to be furnished the Isthmian Canal Commission are the 
Northwestern Malleable Iron Company and Geo. H. Smith 
Steel Castings Company, Milwaukee; New Doty Mfg. Com- 
pany and Rock River Machine Company, Janesville; Sulli- 
van Metallic Packing Company, Baraboo; Simmons Mfg. 
Company, Janesville; Fairbanks-Morse Company, Beloit, 
and the Northern Electric branch of the Ft. Wayne Electric 
Company, Madison. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1909. 

Indications of improving business are multiplying rapid- 
ly. While the machine tool trade is feeling the change to a 
lesser degree than many other lines, still it has its en- 
couraging features, and both manufacturers and dealers are 
quite hopeful. Some of the shops are receiving more orders 
than they have been getting. It is noticed that orders for 
repair parts are increasing, indicating more active prepara- 
tions on the part of customers. Some of the automobile 
builders are showing even greater anxiety to increase capac- 
ity. The element of labor is entering into their problems; 
they are finding it difficult to secure certain types of men, 
good tool makers being particularly scarce in those places 
where the factories are located. One great automobile com- 
pany in placing recent contracts for a large lot of high class 
lathes held out to the builders the inducement of a greater 


share of the business if operatives of this character should 
be furnished with the machines; but it was a condition diffi- 
cult to comply with. Machine tool orders are no longer 
confined to a few classes of buyers. They are coming from 
widely diversified industries, mostly in small lots or as single 
machines. The foundry business is improving.. In Con- 
necticut the hardware manufacturers are a good deal busier 
as a whole, and the brass business of the Naugatuck Valley 
is increasing to a marked extent. 

Among the diversified metal industries of Hartford, 
Conn., there has been great improvement in business, taking 
the average. The Hartford Machine Screw Company is 
rushed with orders, and not only is running full capacity 
during the usual working hours, but has been compelled to 
put on a night shift. The Whitney Mfg. Company, manu- 
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facturer of driving chains and machine tools, is very busy, 
the works operating at normal production. The Universal 
Machine Screw Company has received large orders during 
the last fortnight, which will keep the shops running at 
present full capacity for a year. The Pratt & Whitney 
Company reports an improving demand for its products. 
The Billings & Spencer Company is receiving increased or- 
ders in its drop forging department, not only from the auto- 
mobile people, but from buyers of standard drop forge prod- 
ucts. The Taylor & Fenn Company’s works are busier, 
both in the machine shops and the foundry. The Henry & 
Wright Mfg. Company has booked orders for as great a 
number of drill press spindles since January 1 as for the 
entire 12 months of 1908. Some very good foreign orders 
for machinery have been received in this vicinity, and other 
business from Hurope and South American countries is 
being figured. The instances cited above are typical, though 
so prosperous a showing is by no means universal. 

The Taylor & Fenn Company, Hartford, Conn., has added 
to its line of machinery a manufacturers’ drill press known 
as type C, which is equipped with a power feed of novel 
design. It has a capacity of drilling holes from 3-16 in. to 
% in., with maximum depth of 3 in., and has two rates of 
speed, of .QO71 in. and .0096 in. per revolution of spindle. 

The management of the Boston & Maine Railroad an- 
nounces that the first unit of the great repair shops for East 
Somerville, Mass., will be erected this spring. The engineers 
have not decided on the details of dimensions; it will be 
another week before these are available, but it is settled 
that the first section of building will be but a comparatively 
small part of the works, which are planned to take care 
of both locomotive and car repairs. The new building will 
be used as a running repair shop and will be equipped witk 
modern machinery. No power plant will be established, elec- 
tric power being available from the company’s central sta- 
tion. Eventually between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 will 
be expended on this property, the idea being to make it as 
complete a plant for the purpose as can be organized. 
Tentative plans for the shops have been making for several 
years, and doubtless the initial steps toward the erection of 
buildings would have been taken some time ago had it not 
been for the business depression. The Boston & Maine an- 
nounces that it has placed contracts for $3,000,000 worth 
of locomotives and cars, in addition to important lots ordered 
within the year, which are now being delivered. 

Of great interest to machinery and manufacturing circles 
is the announcement of .the organization of the Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Company, Springfield, Vt., with James 
Hartness, head of the Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
as president, and W. L. Bryant as treasurer and manager. 
The company will build a new machine, the invention of 
Mr. Bryant, of a type distinct from anything now on the 
market, known as a chucking grinder. It is a multiple 
spindle machine, designed to grind all sorts of work, per- 
forming both internal and external operations. A new shop 
will be built immediately, to be 40 x 232 ft. and one story. 
Though the first machine is now in successful operation, the 
plan is to proceed deliberately with its development, and the 
new shop will consequently start in a small way. Mr. 
Bryant, the inventor, has been associated with the Jones & 
Lamson Company. 

There is an increasing activity in industrial building 
and it is evident that the total in New England this year 
will largely exceed that of 1908, which was very moderate. 
The metal industries are not so well represented in new 
building as are some other lines. The textile mills are 
especially active in this respect, but the confidence of manu- 
facturers that they are on the eve of a prosperous period 
is becoming stronger and is finding evidence in the announce- 
ment of expansions, in almost every case conservatively 
planned, but promising to aggregate a very good market for 
machinery and supplies. The amount of power equipment 
that will be needed this year is not small, taking everything 
into consideration. Some boiler makers are busy. The 
builders of reciprocating engines complain of the growing 
popularity of steam turbines for manufacturing plants, a 
large percentage of the horsepower added recently in this 
section being of the turbine type. Some of the reciprocating 
engine people are developing turbines, but there has been 
some lull in this work during the year past, probably owing 
to the desire to conserve financial resources. 

The Screw Machine Products Corporation, Providence, 
R. IL., is to erect a new plant in that city at Eddy street, 
Thurber avenue and Blundell street. The building will be 
one story and will give 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
business of the company has increased very rapidly, and 
coupled with the growing demand is the addition last fall of 
a heading, threading and slotting department. It was only 
a few months ago that the business was moved from Clifford 
street to the larger quarters now occupied at 236 Aborn 
street, but there is already need of still greater space. The 
company will have no machinery list in connection with the 
new plant, but new equipment will be added from time to 
time. Electric power from outside will be used. 

The Traut & Hine Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of suspender trimmings, will erect an addi- 
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tional factory building this season. It will be 60 x 60 ft., 
one story, with heavy wall to carry additional stories as 
occasion may demand. 

The Warner Bros. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of corsets, is to expend $250,000 in additions to 
its works, for which considerable equipment will be needed. 
A complete new power plant will be established, including 
engines, boilers, electric equipment, &c. There will be a new 
building for the steel department, an addition to the box 
factory and a large addition to the corset factory. 

The Standard Metal Works Company, Thompsonville, 
Conn., manufacturer of pressed metal goods, will build an 
addition to its works this spring. The company is busy on 
automobile work, including difficult tubing in which the oxy- 
acetylene process is employed. 

The Waterbury Rolling Mill, Inec., Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of sheet German silver, has awarded the con- 
tract for an addition 32 x 150 ft., one story, of structural 
steel and brick. The new building will give additional space 
to take care of increased business and to give room for two 
more pairs of rolls. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., 
has brought out a new grinder, known as the No. 12 plain 
grinding machine. It is an entirely new size for the com- 
pany, taking 36 in. between centers and swinging 8 in. in 
diameter, and has automatic feed. A number of important 
improvements are embodied in its design. 

The Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, Mass., has 
added to its line a cutter turning and backing-off machine, 
designed to handle cutters up to 2% in. in diameter and of 
24 in. diametrical pitch, or of coarser pitch in small 
diameters, 

The business of the Williams Typewriter Company, 
Derby, Conn., will be reorganized as a new corporation 
under the laws of Connecticut, according to a press dis- 
patch. W. L, Downes has been made permanent receiver 
of the business under appointment of the Superior Court. 

The French Worsted Mills, Hamlet Village, Woonsocket, 
R. I., is to build large additions to its mills, including a ma- 
chine shop 40 x 120 ft., one story. In addition a large comb- 
ing mill and storehouse will be erected. 

The business of the International Oil Engine Company, 
Danielson, Conn., which recently passed into the hands of 
a receiver, will be taken over by a new corporation, to be 
known as the American Oil Engine Company, if the usual 
difficulties attending reorganization can be overcome. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad has petitioned the 
Maine Railroad Commissioners for locations upon which 
to build important branches of its system. The first would 
connect at Masardis and extend to Stockholm, a distance of 
48 miles; the second would connect Fort Kent and St. 
Francis Plantation, a distance of 15 miles, while the third 
would extend from Fort Kent to Van Buren, a distance of 
40 miles. The right to build the lines has been given by 
the Muine Legislature, and it is announced that construction 
will begin soon after the locations are granted by the Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

The Providence Gas Company, Providence, R. I., an- 
nounces that it will build a new gas plant, with a daily 
eapacity of 3,000,000 cu. ft., to cost $1,000,000. It will be 
located at Sassafras Point, on tidewater and the tracks of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. It is 
understocd in the trade that the contract for the plant com- 
plete has been let to Bartlett, Heyward & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. It includes a large coal handling and storage plant, 
pumping outfit and the various appliances employed in the 
manufacture of coal gas. 

The North Branford Light, Water & Power Company, 
Branford, Conn., is in process of organization, the petition 
for incorporation being now before the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. The company proposes to take certain water rights 
and will develop power. The incorporators include Louis A. 
Fisk and Charles S. Bradley of Branford. 

The Hanlon & Thornton Company, North Attleboro, 
Mass., has filed a building permit at Woonsocket, R. I., stat- 
ing that a jewelry factory, employing 200 hands, will be 
built in that city if 10 years’ exemption from taxes is 
granted. 

Important enlargements are promised in general manu- 
facturing, outside of metal industries. A new corporation, 
the New Bedford Cotton Mill, Inc., New Bedford, Conn., is 
having plans made for a complete plant. According to the 
published announcement the main mill will be 130 x 405 ft. 
and four stories and weave shed 200 x 320 ft., one story. 
The power plant will operate 80,000 spindles. A. W. Gif- 
ford, Worcester, Mass., will build a new factory at Beacon 
and Jackson streets, 120 x 150 ft. and three stories, to be 
occupied by the Corset H Company of that city. The 
Barnard Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass., will build an 
addition to one of its mills. The Howard Ramie Fibre Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., a new industry, will erect a mill in 
that city 65 x 350 ft. and four stories. E. H. Barnes & Co., 
New York, will build a silk mill at Central Falls, R. I., con- 
sisting of a weave shed 120 x 140 ft., one story, and a 
power plant. The Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass., are 
considering the building of a second mill, but no decision has 
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been arrived at. Lee Bros., Athol, Mass., shoe manufactur- 
ers, are to add to their factory. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 20, 1909. 

Betterment is noted in the demand for machinery and 
tools. While the market is still irregular and spotty, the 
trade is considerably encouraged with the outlook. In- 
quiries are reported as very much better; they do not cover 
any extensive equipment, being still largely single tool prop- 
ositions, but in the aggregate they reach a very fair total. 
The demand has broadened quite materially and inquiries 
come in from quite a wide range of manufacturers, outside 
of the iron and steel industries. Several merchants report 
quite an increase in sales recently. Milling machines still 
lead the demand, one concern reporting sales of four of 
these tools to different buyers during the past week. Sales 


of several boring mills, radical and upright drills of the 
larger sizes, shapers, lathes and special tools are reported 
by both merchants and manufacturers. In the aggregate 
the volume of business transacted recently shows quite a 
fair imfrovement. Automobile manufacturers still take 
quite a considerable quantity of tools; in fact, the largest 
sales have been to those interests. The railroads still with- 
hold business in any quantity, although a few sales of 
small tools for replacement are reported. Several general 
equipment propositions of moderate size are under consid- 
eration by the trade, but nothing fresh has developed re- 
cently in this direction. 

Manufacturers of machine tools report practically un- 
changed conditions. They find inquiries better, but re- 
sultant orders are still very much scattered and ne mate- 
rial increase in the productive capacity of the larger plants 
is noted. The smaller establishments, however, are gaining 
slightly. 

An improvement is seen in the second-hand machinery 
market; there has been more buying, although it is still 
rather scattered, but the demand has been more active for 
some classes of metal and woodworking tools, mostly in the 
medium and smaller sizes. The second-hand boiler and en- 
gine trade remains fairly active, with a wide range of busi- 
ness under consideration in the smaller sizes of equipment. 
Some large propositions in new power installations are being 
considered. One in particular is that for the new Curtis 
Building, for which bids have been in hand for a long time, 
but is expected to be closed shortly, now that the contract 
for the building itself has been given out. 

No particular change is observed in the foundry trade. 
For some classes of work a better demand prevails, but 
the rate of output shows no material gain. Outside of cast- 
ings for textile machinery no material increase in the 
volume of business coming from the machine tool trade is 
reported. The steel casting plants still operate on a much 
restricted basis. 

The Philadelphia Storage Battery Company is having 
estimates made for the erection of a two and a half story 
factory building and power house, 60 x 200 ft., to be built 
at 3521 Emerald street. Particulars are not available at 
this time. 

Somers Point, N. J, has decided to erect a municipal 
electric light plant. Information regarding it may be ob- 
tained from John M. Campbell, Mayor. 

The Haiback Contracting Company has been awarded 
the contract for the erection of an office and shop building 
in Camden, N. J., for the Warren Webster Mfg. Company 
from plans by Ballinger & Perrot, architects and engineers. 

The American Pipe Mfg. Company has taken bids for the 
erection of a pumping station to be erected at Neshanning 
Falls, Pa., for the Springfield Consolidated Water Com- 
pany. The proposed plant will be used for the distribution 
of water to various towns in that vicinity. 





Government Purchases. 


Wasnarneton, D. C., April 20, 1909. 


Bids will be received until May 12, at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for heating and ventilating 
apparatus for the post office and court house at Danville, 
Ill. 

The Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Washington, D. C., 
will receive bids until April 27 for six gasoline generator 
sets under a revised specification. 

The Isthmian Canal Comniission will soon ask bids 
for four 1-ton, eight 2-ton and one 10-ton pneumatic geared 
air hoists, rip saw, band saw automatic cut-off machine, post 
boring machine, joiner, planer, reversible wood boring ma- 
chine and other supplies. 

The following bids were opened April 13 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 1.——One plate joggling machine—Bidder 7, Alliance 
Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $4715: 86, Hilles & Jones 
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Company, Wilmington, Del., $4394; 123, Morgan Engineering 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, $4555; 147, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, $5183; 240, Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., $5870.88 and $5693.04. 

Class 2.—Two chain ammunition hoist motors, with spare 
parts-—Bidder 69, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
$931.05; 191, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
$764.55 ; 243, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., $930. 

Class 11.—Four dense air ice machines, and parts—Bidder 
192, H. B. Roelker, New York, $32,635 ; 216, Vermilye & Power, 
New York, $39,400. 

Class 21.-—One vertical drilling machine—Bidder 66, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $722.59; 67, Garvin Machine Com- 
pany, New York, $690: 147, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York, $498; 168, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, 
$730 and $710. 

Class 103.—Twelve pneumatic hammers—Bidder 25, Chicago 

Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $30; 36, Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $17; 48, Dayton Pneu- 
matie Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, $16; 97, Independent Pneu 
matic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill.. $18.90; 99, Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, New York, $10; 160, Pittsburgh Pneumatic Company, 
Canton, Ohio, $15; 232, Williams & Wells Company, New York, 
$17. 
“Class 104.—Twelve pneumatic drills—Bidder 25, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $60; 36, Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $41.60; 97, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill., $48.90; 99, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York, $45. 

Class 176.—-Two portable motor driven grinders—Bidder 65, 
Fairbanks Company, New York, $100; 75, R. W. Geldart, New 
York, $100; 82, Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$100; 111, Knox & Brother, New York, $100; 133, Manhattan 
Supply Company. New York, $100; 136, Montgomery & Co., New 
York, $100 and $91.25; 140. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $109; 144, Newport Engineering Works, Newport, R. I., 
$99.50 ; 209, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, $100 
and $98. 

Class 62.—-One equipment of coal gear machinery for United 
States ship Fiorida—Bidder 1, American Ship Windlass Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., $10,000 and $7500: 88, Hyde Windlass 
Company, Bath, Maine, $11.500 and $10,300: 119, Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, New York, $15,122, $13,800, $15,512 and $10,190 

Hiram Weller’s Sons, Trenton, N. J., have been awarded 
contract for power boat and motor for the tender Sunflower 
at $730. 

The Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., has been 
awarded contract at $10,923 for the condensing equipment 
and piping for a 1000-kw. alternator at the New York Navy 
Yard. 

Under bids opened February 9 for machinery for the 
navy yards the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.., 
has been awarded class 83, three new model engine lathes, 
$1482.75. 

Under bids opened March 29, Circular No: 497, for ma- 
chinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the American 
Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been 


awarded class 1, one 20-ton locomotive coaling crane, $13,316. 


os 


The Trenkamp Stove & Mfg. Company.—A large 
steve manufacturing plant will be erected in Cleveland. 
Ohio, by the Trenkamp Stove & Mfg. Company, which 
has been organized by Herman J. Trenkamp, formerly of 
the Schneider & Trenkamp Company and more recentl) 
secretary of the American Stove Company. Mr. Tren 
kamp retired from his position with the latter company « 
short time ago, in order to carry out his plans for the 
establishment of a new plant. The company, which has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $75,000, has 
secured a site on Quincy avenue, on which a two-story) 
building, 42 x 225 ft., of mill construction will be erected 
The contract for the building has been let, and it is ex 
pected that the plant will be ready for operation in June 
The company will manufacture a complete line of gas 
stoves and ranges, and may add other lines later. Con- 
tracts have been placed for the necessary factory equi): 
ment. The company is now having its patterns made by 
an outside concern. H. J.°Trenkamp is president and 
treasurer of the new company, B. A. Geurink, recently 
associated with the Schneider & Trenkamp Division of 
the American Stove Company, is vice-president, and 
Henry Trenkamp is secretary. 


+e 


Aeronautical tests are being resumed at Fort Myer 
under the general supervision of Gen. James Allen, chief 
signal officer, and the direct control of the Aeronautic:! 
Board. Major George O. Squier is president of the board. 
and the other members are Major Saltzman, Captain Wal- 
lace, Lieutenant Lahm and Lieutenant Foulois. The ex- 
perimenters have been hampered by the lack of funds 
for the prosecution of the tests along new lines this year. 
and will, therefore, confine their operations to practice 
and training with apparatus already in hand. The Aero- 
nautic Corps of the army, a part of the Signal Corps, h:s 
started with tests of a dirigible, and the Wright brothers 
and A. M. Herring will later conduct tests of their aero- 
planes. 
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HARDWARE 


N insurance policy does not always indemnify a mer- 
A chant for his loss in a fire. If the policyholder has 
not performed his part of the contract, by keeping his stock 
or his property in the condition required in the policy, 
the insurance company can often deny its liability* and 
refuse to pay; and one of the most important points in 
counection with insurance, which every merchant should 
keep in mind, is to leave the insurance company no op- 
A fire 
is a misfortune, but inability to collect the insurance is 


portunity to take advantage of such a situation. 


disastrous and may mean the entire loss of the savings 
of years which have been invested in a business. 


A surprisingly large number of Hardware merchants 
in small towns carry gasoline, benzine and other danger- 
ous commodities in their stores without having safe- 
guarded their insurance by obtaining formal permits from 
the agent of the company. 
the matter from an insurance point of view say they fre- 


Men who have investigated 


quently find dynamite on a shelf in a Hardware store in 
small towns. where insurance agents are careless in their 
inspection and there is no rigid fire inspection by munic- 
article 


ipal authorities. * contraband ” 


from an insurance point of view, and the merchant who 


Dynamite is a 


either secretly or openly carries it in his store is tempt- 
ing fate and taking a long chance if he ever expects to 
collect insurance in the event of a fire loss. 


The rules of the insurance companies regarding the 
storage of gasoline and other explosive oils are so strict 
that in many cases in small towns there is a great temp- 
tation to ignore them. It is expensive and troublesome 
to provide a separate building at the required distance 
from other property for the storage of these dangerous 
commodities. The agent may be a good fellow who would 
not tell tales on his neighbor, and the company might 
never find it out. The disposition to take chances is an 
unfortunate trait in human nature which causes an 
enormous amount of trouble in the world, scarcely sec- 
ond to the amount of trouble caused by neglect of little 
things like a thorough understanding of the terms of 
an insurance policy. 

A policy is a contract and it contains a list of the 
articles which the policyholder is forbidden to keep in 
his stock or on his premises. Many articles which a 
Hardware dealer must of necessity keep on his shelves 
are covered by this forbidden list, and to provide for 
them the insurance company issues a permit which 
specifies the maximum amount of each article that may 
be kept in stock at one time. A merchant has no serious 
difficulty in conforming with the provisions of these per- 
mits, and the conditions can be fixed on fair terms so 
the policy will be good in the event that it is ever 
needed. It may be possible to save a little in premiums 
by keeping contraband goods in a dark corner of the 
basement, but the risk is almost as serious as to have 
no insurance at all. A fire is a misfortune that may not 
come when the bank account is large and the bills are 
alldiscounted. It is more than likely to come when collec- 
tions are poor and creditors are writing letters urging 
the payment of overdue accounts. 


Insurance is one of the most beneficent of the insti- 
tutions of modern commerce. It is so generally recog- 
nized as a necessity in business that the prudent whole- 
sale merchant will not extend credit to a customer who 
does not keep his store and stock protected. Whether 
conducted by a company or by a mutual association, it 
is from a broad point of view a co-operative institution. 
Each policyholder contributes a small sum to a common 
fund which indemnifies those who sustain a loss, and as 
a co-operative institution it is necessary that all con- 
cerned should deal fairly. The laws which regulate in- 
surance companies are extremely rigid, for the protection 
of the public and the policyholder, and the man who 
enters into a contract for insurance should be careful to 


perform faithfully his part of the agreement. 





Condition of Trade. 


Business in general is moving along in fair volume 
and without feature beside the 
which has for some time characterized it. 


special conservatism 
Reports from 
some sections of the country are a good deal more cheer- 
ful than from others. There is also a good deal of di- 
versity in the experience of individual houses, some of 
whom are doing a much more satisfactory business than 
their competitors. This may be explained sometimes by 
difference of temperament, but is often owing to the dif- 
ferent conditions which prevail in the territory culti- 
vated, or the business methods adopted, some of which are 
much more efficient and successful than are others. The 
uncertainty regarding tariff legislation is furnishing a 
more or less sufficient reason for deferring a more aggres- 
sive prosecution of business and enterprise. The question 
of crops is being canvassed and will continue to attract 
much attention until the harvests are gathered. There 
are not many important open changes in values of Hard- 
ware, but the tendency toward lower values in Wire and 
Wire products is indicative of a general weakness in 
heavy goods which have not already declined. While ex- 
isting conditions give little ground for complaint in view 
of all the circumstances, there is general agreement that 
things are working along in the direction of renewed ac- 
tivity and good times, but there is a good deal of diver- 
sity in the opinions entertained as to when a decided im- 
provement may be expected. Some express themselves as 
taking an optimistic view, thinking that business will 
very soon show a marked improvement, but a more con- 
servative estimate, putting the return of decidedly pros- 
perous conditions a little farther into the future, is more 
general. With trade in its present volume and without 
especial financial menace, there is little reason for com- 
plaint or apprehension. The conditions fortunately are 
such as to justify a vigorous and enterprising prosecu- 
tion of business which should yield a fair return of profit. 


Chicago. 


That the volume of trade in Hardware lines is stead- 
ily but slowly increasing throughout the Middle West is 
due more to the unfailing support of agricultural de- 
mand than anything else. The conditions prevailing on 
field and farm contrast sharply with those governing 
operations in shop and factory. On the one hand is a 
market broad enough to absorb the full product at con- 
stantly rising prices, and on the other a shrunken de- 
mand with yielding values. With wheat above $1.25 a 
bushel following a fairly bountiful harvest, the farmer is 
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under no necessity of closely restricting his expenditures 
for fencing and other improvements. Under these con- 
ditions it is only natural that the West, with its broad 
areas of fertile soil, should constitute an inviting field 
for trade and one least susceptible to the retarding in- 
fluences that continue to handicap development in other 
directions. While comparisons of present results with 
these of corresponding periods a year ago are not of 
striking significance, there is nevertheless some encour- 
agement in the fact that the contrasts thus drawn are 
almost uniformly favorable. A fact, however, that 
should not be lost sight of in making such comparisons 
is that the present level of values is, on the whole, con- 
siderably lower now than a year ago, and the volume of 
goods represented by a given sum are proportionately 
greater now than then. The gradual decline in prices of 
raw materials used in the manufacture of iron and 
steel goods is responsible for the downward tendency ob- 
served in many finished lines, but it is gratifying to note 
that such readjustment is drawing near, and in some 
cases has already reached the bottom limits in this di- 
rection. With prices of raw materials moving down- 
ward, there is always a disposition on the part of manu- 
facturers to discount the future. Pig iron seems to 
have halted at $11 Birmingham, with signs of reaction, 
which, should it become pronounced, will have a 
strengthening effect upon cast iron wares. While there 
is a fairly good demand for sash weights, the price has 
sagged to $19, with liberal freight allowances on outside 
shipments. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The tendency toward irregularity in the 
prices of wire nails and wire, to which reference was 
made in our last issue, continues and has become some- 
what more general. The statement widely published in 
the daily press to the effect that an official reduction of 
$2 per ton had been made is without foundation, and 
the regularly announced price on wire nails and wire 
continues as heretofore. Thus wire nails are regularly 
quoted at $1.95 to jobbers in carloads at mill, but conces- 
sions of 5 cents per keg are frequently made on round 
lots, and in some cases under the pressure of competition 
$1.85 is made to especially desirable customers. While 
there is not the same effort on the part of manufacturers 
to hold together in the naming of practically identical 
prices that there was a short time ago the leading mills 
are not far apart and the market continues to be fairly 
sustained with a gradual trend toward lower values. 
The volume of business is surprisingly good and many 
of the purchases give the impression that the nails are 
wanted at once on account of depletion of stocks. There 
is, however, no disposition to buy beyond early require- 
ments, as it is on all sides conceded that lower prices 
will probably rule before long. In the present condition 
of the market and the animated competition which exists 
the differentials between jobbers and the retail buyers in 
carload lots, and the additional charge for less than car- 
loads, are not always observed as prescribed in the sched- 
ule which is given below. The regular quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 16 
days, but are sometimes shaded as stated above: 


CardeaGs, t6 JORDETSC. cine cece ce este e secs esscccccee $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants.............-.ee0e0e0ee 2.00 
Less than carloads to jobbers. ........-..- 2. eee een eee 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................+. 2.10 


New York.—The local market has shaded down 
slightly as a result of competitive price cutting and re- 
ceipts of cheap nails, which represent a cost laid down 
not much above $2.05 per keg. Business is limited to re- 
quirements for immediate use, and is in fair volume. 
The store price is irregular, but may be represented by 
a quotation of from $2.15 to $2.20 per keg, with some- 
thing better on car lots. 

Chicago.—So far as any announced change is con- 
cerned, the ruling schedule of prices is at this writing 
unchanged, and, while this is said to govern transactions 
in the main in Western territory, some irregularity has 
developed. . The only effect of such concessions as may 
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have been made seems to be to rstrict buying more close- 
ly if possible to the actual needs of present consump- 
tion. The attitude of jobbers as expressed in corre- 
spondence upon the subject with the mills seems to be 
one of sympathy with the effort being made to defer a 
revision of prices until the end of the present season at 
least. Owing to the prevalence of hand to mouth buy- 
ing, the urgency for prompt shipment of orders is gen- 
eral, Regular quotations are as follows: $2.13 in car 
lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to retailers, with 
an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Press dispatches to the effect that the 
American Steel & Wire Company had made an officiai 
reduction of $2 a ton, or 10 cents per keg, in prices of 
Wire Nails are denied. The official price of Wire Nails 
remains at $1.95 per keg, Pittsburgh, but to meet certain 
conditions that have arisen several of the leading makers 
are quietly shading this price 5 cents per keg and in ex- 
ceptional cases a little more. The trade is still buying 
Nails very conservatively, expecting at any time that an- 
nouncement will be made of a reduction in prices, and 
to be prepared for it stocks are being kept as low as 
possible. Demand continues to be restricted to small lots 
to cover actual needs. One leading Wire Nail interest 
that was a liberal seller some time ago is filled up for 
this and next month, and is not quoting on business for 
delivery before June. The regular price remains at 
$1.95 a keg, but $1.80 is being done and slightly less in 
exceptional cases. ° 

Cut Nails.—It would seem that there is a fairly 
good demand for Cut Nails predicated on the general ac- 
tivity in building. Prices are irregular, 10 cents per 
keg being commonly conceded beyond established quota- 
tions, and the market affords a natural reflection of the 
uncertainty and weakness in Wire Nails. The nominal 
price for carloads is still $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Prices area little better maintained on 
Cut Nails than on Wire, being on a somewhat lower levei. 
There is considerable activity representing deliveries for 
early use. The store price is about $2 per keg, but con- 
cessions are made on large lots. 

Chicago.—The demand for Cut Nails is not noticeably 
increased. New buying is restricted to small lots re- 
quired for immediate needs. Prices are irregular and 
somewhat weaker, reflecting in some measure the grow- 
ing unsteadiness in Wire Nails. Regular quotations, 
which are being shaded at least 10 cents a keg, and in 
some instances even more, perhaps, are as follows: In 
carload lots to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut 
Nails, $1.98. 

Pitisburgh.—Demand continues fairly active, but is 
still confined to small lots for actual needs. There is 
considerable unevenness in prices of Cut Nails, some mills 
making lower quotations than others. The official price 
remains at $1.80, Pittsburgh, but this is shaded 10 cents 
a keg, and in some cases more. 

Barb Wire.—The market continues to exhibit slight 
irregularities, reflecting the uncertainty in other Wire 
products. No new business of importance is being 
placed, but a good general demand is reflected in fair 
shipments from the mills. Regular quotations, which are 
shaded from $1 to $2 per ton, continue on the following 
basis, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
es, “OO Bete oo oii das 2d ee DSSs Sade $2.10 $2.40 
Retailers, carload lots............ ongéneeynnis Mls 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—While the same conditions as noted in Wire 
Nails operate to prevent buyers from anticipating their 
needs further ahead than is actually necessary to supply 
current demand, a fair volume of business is moving. 
Knowledge of the unsettled condition, reflected by even 
a limited departure from regular prices, makes jobbers 
wary df increasing their stocks. Until a new level is 
established trade will likely be characterized by hand to 
mouth buying. Regular prices, which are subject to 
some shading, are as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, 
Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots. 
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Painted, $2.33 ; Galvanized, $2.63; retailers, less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, 
in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots to retailers, 
10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than 
car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Reports-of an official reduction of $2 a 
ton are denied. It is true, however, that the leading 
makers are quietly shading prices about $1 a ton, and in 
exceptional cases to the large trade slightly more. Buy- 
ing is restricted to small lots to cover actual needs, and 
this will likely continue until the trade is satisfied that 
it is safe to contract ahead. We continue to quote Painted 
sarb Wire to jobbers in carloads at $2.05, and Galvanized 
at $2.35, but in some cases to the larger trade slightly 
lower prices are named. 

Plain Wire.—The market for Plain Wire is in about 
the same condition and subject to the same influences as 
already noted under Wire Nails and Barb Wire. Prices 
to jobbers per 100 lb., in carload lots, are nominally as 
follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers being 5 
cents additional: 

MOR ison 333 6to9 10 11 1241214413 14 15 16 


Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—New orders are limited to small lots to meet 
current demands, but specifications are coming out fairly 
well. Any disposition on the part of consumers to order 
ahead of current requirements is held in check by the 
doubtful price situation which in the past week has been 
complicated by some unevenness. We quote regular 
pricés, subject to shading of moderate extent, as follows: 
Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, 
$2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—There has been no official reduction of $2 
a ton in prices of Plain Wire, despite press reports to the 
contrary. The leading makers are giving slight conces- 
sions of $1 a ton and possibly a little more to the large 
trade, to meet certain conditions. We quote Tlain Wire 
at $1.75, and galvanized at $2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in 
large lots. 

Nuts.—While the market on Carriage and Machine 
Bolts is reasonably well maintained, it is reported that 
some manufacturers are making concessions beyond the 
established prices on Nuts. The monthly conference on 
these products is in session as we go to press. 

Bright Wire Goods.-—Leading manufacturers of 
Bright Wire Goods have advanced their extreme prices 
10 per cent. A discount of 90 and 331-3 per cent is ob- 
tainable by average trade. 


Wrought Goods.—Slightly lower quotations on 
Wrought Hooks, Hoops and Staples, &c., are shown by 
a new discount sheet recently issued by one manufacturer. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Prices on Builders’ Hardware 
are a shade stiffer and demand in many localities is good 
as a result of the large amount of building, either going 
on or projected. 

Sandpaper.—The tone of the Sandpaper market is 
not quite as firm as for some time past, although impor- 
tant concessions are nc* reported. Purchases on the part 
of the larger trade are in reduced volunie. 


Linseed Oil.—Business is still of a quiet and routine 
character, with no perceptible change in quotations, al- 
though competition for the little trade offering is some- 
what keen. Regular quotations in 5-bbl. lots continue as 
follows: State and Western Raw, 55 cents per gallon; 
City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent ad- 
vance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—During the week the price ad- 
vanced to 43 cents, owing to the strong position at Sa- 
vannah. The past day or two, however, has developed 
an easier tone with a slight falling off in demand. The 
New York market is represented by the following prices: 
Oil Barrels, 41144 to 42 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 42 
to 4214 cents per gallon. 


Window Glass.—No improvement is to be noted in 
the situation as reported last week. The demand con- 
tinues of small proportions and in the struggle for busi- 


ness offering some of the hand operated factories have 
met the abnormally low figures made by the American 
Window Glass Company, 90 and 40 per cent. discount on 
single and 90, 40 and 10 per cent. discount on double 
strength, and it is intimated have gone 2% per cent. bet- 
ter in a few instances. Much dissatisfaction exists 
among the workmen over the low wages ruling, and one 
or two plants have closed down on account of complaints. 
No definite announcement has yet been issued in regard 
to the Imperial Window Glass project, but its consum- 
mation in the near future is regarded by some well- 
informed parties in the trade as probable. Eastern job- 
bers are holding glass at 90 and 35 per cent, discount on 
single and 90 and 40 per cent. on double, with little busi- 


ness being done, 
se 


‘*Dictated but Not Reread.’’ 


OURTLESS all our readers are familiar with the 
stutement “this letter was dictated, but not re- 
read,” or something to the same effect, which appears so 
often nowadays in connection with business correspond- 
ence. Just what this is intended to stand for is the sub- 
ject of brief but caustic comment in a recent issue of 
“The Silent Partner,” a house organ published in the 
interest of the Globe Machine & Stamping Company, 
Clevelaud, Ohio, which meets with the hearty approval 
and indorsement of a well-known Hardware merchant 
who brings the matter to our attention. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

Does it mean that. if the letter says something 
that is not so or makes a quotation that isn’t 
right, or is wrong in some particular, please blame 
the stenographer and not me? 

The Silent Partner believes that the use of such 
phrases is undignified and childish. If a man gets 
so busy that he cannot read the letters he sends out, 
why doesn’t fie pick out a stenographer he can bet 


on and let it go at that? Or else why not let sub- 
ordinates dictate? 

Or is the stamped phrase meant to insinuate 
that the firm is so darn busy that it cannot stop 


to read letters after they are written? The Silent 
Partner gives it up. . 


a 

THe Hooreston Horse Nart Company, Hoopeston, 
Ill., after a fire-loss sustained in December last year, has 
finished the rebuilding of its factory. A brilliant recep- 
tion held in the factory marked its formal opening and 
the resumption of work. Fully 300 people were in at- 
tendance, and by a profusion of electric light, decorations 
and music the usual humdrum scene of industry was for 
the time transformed into a ballroom, at the end of which 
gleamed the company’s trademark wrought in electric 
lights. Souvenirs of the occasion in the form of hat and 
scarf pins bearing the trademark were distributed among 
the guests. The plant which is now ready for operation 
will practically double the capacity of the old one, and 
it is stated that it will begin work with 10 months’ orders 
on the books. 





THE GILLETTE SaFrety Razor Company, 18 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass., has just issued a handsome cata- 
logue illustrating and describing a new line of Gillette 
Safety Razors, pocket edition, in addition to the Standard 
Gillette Safety Razor in the various sets and combina- 
tions, together with a group of new Gillette Shaving 
Brushes and Gillette Shaving Soap. The pocket edition 
Safety Razor and case is furnished in 15 styles and fin- 
ishes. 


THE JosEPH WoopwWELL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
has leased the three-story building at 203 Wood street, 
adjoining its present location, and will occupy it as soon 
as repairs and alterations have been made. The busi- 
ness of this Hardware jobbing concern has increased 
rapidly in the last few years, making larger quarters 
imperative. 


RvusseEti. Harpware Company, Lebanon, Va.,. has 
opened a Hardware, Stove, Saddlery and Heating store, 
having bought the Hardware business of the Henritze- 
Hendricks Mercantile Company. 
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A CONVENIENT VEHICLE AND HAR- 
NESS DEPARTMENT. 


HE GRANBY HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT COM- 
T PANY, Granby, Mo., enjoys a large Vehicle and 
Harness business, which, as is generally the case, has 
grown in proportion to the increased attention and space 
devoted to it. The unusually convenient and commo- 
Aious accommodations designed for this department are 
‘shown in the accompanying illustration. It is on the 
main floor of the store, which has a ceiling 18 ft. high, 
the balcony being 9% ft. above the floor. The store is 
130 ft. long and the balcony extends its entire length. 
A 7 x 12 ft. elevator runs up through the balcony, a 
portion of which is devoted to surplus sample Vehicles. 
Other Vehicles are kept under the balcony. Harness 
and strap work is sampled on the balcony, where Horse 
Collars are also kept, as shown, and in the proper season 
Lap Robes and Horse Blankets are displayed on the 
balcony railing. The opposite side of the store is de- 
voted to Shelf Hardware. A private railroad track to 





Vehicle and Harness Department of the Granby Hardware € 
Implement Company. 


the building eliminates drayage and permits handling 
goods at a minimum cost. The building is heated by 
steam and lighted by a gas machine. There is a drilled 
well in the basement with pump and 150 ft. of 1-in. linen 
Hose to give partial protection from fire originating either 
within or without. A stream of water can be put on any 
part of the building or can be thrown on the roof to pre- 


vent its taking fire. 
—_———__2>---o 


THE neat emblem reproduced herewith appears on 

the envelopes, letterheads and invoices of the Tracy, 

Robinson & Williams Company, Hart- 

ford, Conn., which carries on an ex- 

tensive business in Hardware, Mill 

Supplies, &c. It is also used from 

<o: time to time in the firm’s newspaper 

advertising. The emblem is an _ ef- 

fective reminder of the company’s business, and also en- 

forces the fact that quality is a prime consideration with 
the store. 


U. S. SHACKLETT, treasurer and manager of the 
Shacklett-Thomas Hardware Company, Fulton, Ky., has 
disposed of his interest in that concern and taken a posi- 
tion as traveling sales manager for the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Shacklett is a 
Hardwareman of experience and ability and has taken a 
conspicuous part in association work, having been presi- 
dent of the Kentucky organization. 
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A BROKEN WINDOW. 


HE window illustrated herewith is not broken, but is 
given that appearance by the ingenuity of the 
Josey Hardware Company, Scotland Neck, N. C. The 
effect was obtained by taking a sheet of common window 
glass, 24 x 30, and breaking it by striking it about the 
middle with a Hammer, making a hole big enough for a 
brick to go through. The broken parts were then put 





Looks Like a Broken Windor., 


up against the plate glass in the show window, using 
small strips of stickers to keep the parts together and 
hold them to the window pane. 

Various advertising ideas will suggest themselves in 
connection with a broken window. In this case a. brick 
was placed 2 or 3 ft. from the glass inside the window as 
if it had stopped there when thrown. In the rear was 
displayed a big sign offering a reward for the “ man who 
threw the brick,” illustrated by five $5 bills. The “ pur- 
suader” referred to Revolvers, which with Cartridges, 
&ec., were arranged on the floor of the window. 

1 hispetieticiatalcnahdieicie oe 

THE HARDWARE business of Herbert T. Clark, Willi- 
mantic, Conn., has been incorporated under Connecticut 
laws as the Clark-Hurley Company, with capital stock of 
$12,000. The incorporators are Herbert T. Clark, James 
H. Hurley and Clara C. Clark. The business has been 
conducted by Mr. Clark for 11 years. Mr. Hurley has 
been connected with the Jordan Hardware Company for 
18 years, and now leaves that company to ally his inter- 
ests with those of Mr. Clark. The company will do a 
general Hardware business as in the past. 


T. J. RepMonp of Craig, Mo., has purchased the stock 
of L. C. Ahlborn, Kensington, Kan., and will handle Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Sporting 
Goods and Harness under the style of Thomas J. Red- 
mond Hardware Company. 


THe Fort WayNe MReErricgeRatoR CoMPANY, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of Pearl Steel Glass Refrig- 
erators, is moving into a plant which will afford 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, in addition to a separate office build- 
ing. The new quarters will be occupied in about two 
weeks. 

THE PH@NIXx SOAPSTONE COMPANY, 7 Warren street, 
New York, quarriers and manufacturers of Phenix 
Soapstone, for laundry trays, sinks and all kinds of 
structural work, Arrington, Va., will, on or about May 1, 
remove its New York office to the Morton Building, 110- 
116 Nassau street. 


W. A. DuntaPp, R. A. McCamman and R. G. McNutt 
have engaged in business in Maryville, Tenn., and will 
carry Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Housefurnishings, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods and Vehicles. A new build- 
ing" will be occupied. 


Persincer & JEweTT have purchased the Hardware 
business of W. W. Young, Lodge Pole, Neb. 





ay 
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The Merchant’s 
Advertising Copy. 


Must Be Honest—Wives’ Judgment Valuable But the 
“Man Behind” the Best Guide -Fixed Appropri- 
ation Not Advisable. 


BY CLARFIELD, 


HE question is frequently asked, “ What kind of ad- 
vertising copy should 1 use?” It is a difficult 
question to answer specifically because scarcely any two 
businesses can be treated by exactly the same methods. 
The character of business handled, the local conditions, 
the store and the merchant himself are all influencing 
factors in the correct solution of this problem. 


As Compared With Buying Goods. 

A good business man would not make or buy goods 
for stock simply because they were cheap, or because he 
liked them or his wife preferred them for home use. His 
experienced judgment must tell him that he can sell them 
at a profit, otherwise his chief end in business is not ac- 
complished. 

How Is It With Your Advertising? 

What is its chief object? To attract attention? To 
look well? To read well? Simply to appear in half a 
dozen papers? To please you? 

Unless it brings back the money that it cost and a 
profit besides, it fails of its aim. 


General Points Worth Remembering. 

There are general rules, of course, which can be ap- 
plied to all advertising. In the first place, advertising 
must be honest. Usually it is best to express it in plain, 
simple Janguage. Naturally, if it is honest it will be 
backed up to the letter in the store; not simply by giv- 
ing the goods advertised exactly as represented, but also 
by giving the best possible store service, prompt deliv- 
eries and courteous attention at all times. 


The Right Standard of Judging. 

Although many a good business man will not buy 
goods simply because they are cheap and because he likes 
them or his wife prefers them, still many good business 
men permit themselves to be influenced by these reasons 
in their advertising. 

Some use space because it is cheap, without reference 
to its value. Some insist upon advertising copy that 
pleases them, irrespective of its pulling qualities. 

Advertise to Please Their Wives. 


There are also some good business men who will not 
use advertising copy or media that do not please their 
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wives. Generally speaking, this is a very good principle- 
to follow, because a great deal of advertising copy has- 
of necessity to be planned to appeal to women. There- 
fore a woman’s advance judgment upon its appealing 
force is usually valuable. 

However, some instances have been known where such: 
a course has reacted to the disadvantage of a business. 
If the woman whose judgment is sought is one who is 
accustomed to wealth and the more exclusive social sur- 
roundings, she will more than likely advise the use of 
style and language in advertising which will not under 
any circumstances influence the popular minds of the 
middle classes. Therefore, unless the store appeals en- 
tirely to the most exclusive kind of trade, the larger 
part of the advertising effort will be lost. 

Must Appeal to the Majority. 

All things considered, it is usually best to be guided 
by the judgment of the man behind the business. If he 
has built up the business himself, he will recognize at 
onee that what appeals to him or his friends may not 
influence the minds of the great majority of his cus- 
tomers. 

If local merchants could only be brought to realize 
that the merchant princes of the country who do a busi- 
ness running into the millions every year spend hours 
every day upon this department of their business, it 
would not take them long to understand that behind this 
sort of effort there must be placed the same careful 
thought and attention that is given to their buying aud 
selling within the store. 

A Fixed Amount Set Aside 
for each week or month or year is not usually the most 
advisable way of meeting this problem. Emergencies 
are certain to arise wherein a larger amount will be 
needed during some periods of the year than during oth- 
ers, and on the other hand, local or general trade condi- 
tions may develop which will make it inadvisable at cer- 
tain periods to spend as much as was originally planned. 


Weaver Hardware Com- 
pany’s Special Sales. 


ro Weaver Hardware Company, Rochester, N. Y., 





has been making a feature of Saturday and Mon- 
day special sales, which have proved very effective in 
attracting and holding the attention of the community 
and bringing customers into the store. The plan of ex- 
tending the sale through Monday is par- 
Saturdey and ticularly interesting, as it has been suc- 
Monday. 
desire to avoid the crowd of Saturday 

sheppers. Tn connection with these sales many 





You Can Look for These Sales Each Week 


and always find something you want at MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
SALE FOR NOVEMBER 7th AND 9h, 1908. 


Heavy 
Galvanized Washtubs 


22-in. size, SBE. Cut from 75 
24+-in. size, CBE. Cm from Bic. 
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sater than ang machine made 


Saturday and Monday 
SPECIAL SALE 
[_ SAVE THE DIFFERENCE. | 


20-in. size, 48. Cut from We. 










$1.38 Made om Reavy 
steel heavily 
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weight 800 postage 
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ter A great desk convenience, 





Bamboo Handie Brooms 


29c : The aren 4 and best House 
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Intelligent Advertising Ideas 
are put into effect and are used to make the advertise- 
ments distinctive, as may be noted by referring to the 
accompanying announcement of one of the company’s 
sales. One of these features is the phrase, “Save th 
Difference.” which is used in every ad. 

Another, is the method of printing the address in 
circles at the top of the advertisement on either side 
a simple but effective method ‘of marking the company’s 
printed matter. 

A point is also made of always having about the same 
newspaper location. 

The advertisements are set up a day or two in ad- 


vance of their appearance, and a thousand or more 
copies are run off, which are circulated to 
Advance good advantage, being put on all the store 


Circulars. counters and sent out with packages and 
in mail. Thus the sales are given the great- 
est possible publicity in advance. 


Leaders and Prices. 
In selecting leaders for the sales and making prices, 
attention is paid to the season of the year, as well as to 
inside considerations, such as quantity of stock on hand, 
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A BATTLESHIP IN KANSAS. 


She Coaled at West Mineral and Then Laid a Course 
Through the Town on Parade —Clever Float of 
Walberts 2 Timberlake—A Broadside of Tin Cups. 


ware and Implement houses at Columbus and 
West Mineral, Kan., had a most original and interesting 
float in a recent street parade at West Mineral. It was 
in the form of a battleship, as illustrated herewith, and 
was named after the real battleship Kansas, now in 
commission. The most interesting feature of the affair 
was that the ship actually moved and gave forth broad- 
sides of Tin Cups, which were thrown into the crowd 
through lengths of Stove Pipe protruding through tur- 
rets to represent Guns, a Gun being shot off inside the 
ship whenever a Cup was thrown. This Kansas was 

No Toy Affair, 

being 30 ft. long, 6 ft. wide and 6% ft. high. The frame- 
work was made of 1 x 4 boards, 16 ft. long, bent into 
the shape of a boat and vertically braced by short 
lengths of the same, except at the ends and center, 


W ALBERTS & TIMBERLAKE, who operate Hard- 





She Coaled at West Mineral. 


probable course of prices, and the like. The company 
has a large House Furnishing and specialty department, 
and there is always something in this line to attract the 
ladies. 

There is also something every week under the head- 
ing, “ On the Tool Table.” 


Excellent Results 


have been obtained from these sales, which have become 
an established feature of the company’s business. To a 
very large extent they represent cash business. They 
bring hundreds of people to the store who, in addition to 
the articles advertised, buy other things at regular prices. 
They also get in the habit of visiting the Weaver estab- 
lishment. 

Of course, the leaders are marked down very low on 
Sale days, but the volume of sales which would not other- 
wise be secured helps to make up the profits. 

As an example, it may be stated that on a tool for 
which the average demand amounts to 3 or 4 dozen a 

year, 10 dozen were disposed of in 
Reduced Profits one sale. Occasionally some one is 
Increased Volume. found who objects to paying regular 

prices for articles which he has pur- 
chased or seen advertised at a much lower. figure, but 
he is usually satisfied by.a frank explanation of the 
principles and considerations governing the sales, espe- 
cially since department stores and others have educated 
the public to the idea of special prices for a limited time. 


where 2 x 4 boards were used, bolted with washers to 
keep them from splitting. The entire framework was 
covered with white builders’ paper and again covered 
with bleached muslin, upon which the signs shown in 
the illustration were printed. Small Bathtubs were 
hung at the davits for boats. 


The Ship Was Propelled by One Horse Power, 


a horse being harnessed inside the body and hitched by a 
pair of buggy shafts to two wheels in the center of the 
boat. Under the circumstances the horse had to have a 
gentle disposition and one was secured which made no 
trouble from the start to the finish of the parade. There 
was a rudder at the stern operated by a man at a steer- 
ing wheel. Other members of the crew which handled 
the ship included two boys to throw the Tin Cups, two 
men to fire the Guns and an engineer, who drove the 
horse. All these men rode on the boat. and had ample 
room to move around, except the man at the wheel, who 
had his hands full steering and giving orders. 

There were two masts 14 ft. above the main part of 
the boat on which large American flags were carried, 
another one being flung to the breeze on a flagpole at the 
stern. In addition to these flags the ship was dressed 
with the flags of several foreign nations—Ireland, Scot- 
land, Great Britain, Austria, Germany, France and Italy. 
These were used out of compliment to the large number 
of foreigners who live in this section. West Mineral is 
the center of a coal producing district, and the sign, 
“ Coaled at West Mineral,” made a hit with the crowd. 
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A Trail of Smoke. 

Among other interesting details regarding the con- 
struction of the ship, it may be stated that the smoke 
stacks as well as the guns were made of common T7-in. 
stove pipe, enameled black with stove enamel, with ordi- 
nary stove pipe collars at the top, which were slipped 
down to the bead and then crimped to make them look 
like the real thing. The ventilators were much the 
Same except that 7-in. elbows were used. The port holes 
were also made of stove pipe collars. A small tinner’s 
firepot was placed under the smoke stacks burning 
asphalt or tar and making dense black smoke which 
belched forth from the stacks and was carried off by the 
breeze. 


MAKING GOOD 


== IN BUSINESS 93 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 


HE men who have achieved success 
ate the men who have worked, 
read, thought more than was ab- 

solutely necessary, who have not been 
content with knowledge sufficient for 
the present need, but who have sought 
additional knowledge and stored it away 
for the emergency reserve. It is the 
superfluous labor that equips a man for 
everything that counts most in life. 
Cushman K. Davis. 


A Good Beginning. 





Prompt Acceptance of a Difficult Mission—Tact and 
Persistence in Its Accomplishment. 





Readiness cheerfully to go anywhere at a moment’s 
notice and at whatever personal inconvenience, to remain 
absent from home for any length of time that the exi- 
gencies of business may demand, and to make the in- 
terests of the employer his own, is a most appreciated 
quality in an employee. It never fails to secure appre- 
ciation. A turning point of this kind in my own expe- 
rience so aptly illustrates this observation that its intro- 
duction here may be pardonable. 

In those early days travel by rail was a positive hard- 
ship compared with present conditions. Sleeping cars 
were unknown, and trains jolted over rough roadbeds at 
snail pace. It took 24 hr. to go from Chicago to the 
Missouri River, and the most active young man was not 
anxious to leave his home and suffer the inconvenience 
and hard knocks of such a trip. One day, however, I 
was called into Mr. Leiter’s office and asked if I would 
ge out to a distant prairie town and attempt the col- 
lection of a bill of $1400 against a country merchant. 
That meant much more then than it would now, and, al- 
though 1 realized the responsibility of the mission and its 
its difficulties and hardships, I promptly and cheerfully 
accepted the proposal. 

From the moment I took the train I had no other 
thought than that of accomplishing the object for 
which I had been sent. I determined to get that money, 
no matter how long I had to stay for it, or how much 
hard work or inconvenience might be involved. 

Arriving at the little village, I found a representative 
of another wholesale house, to which the merchant was 
indebted in the amount of $4000, had been there before 
me, looked the ground over and left on the next train, 
abandoning his mission as hopeless for the time being. 

I was not “making trains,” and frankly told the 
storekeeper that I had come to stay until I could go away 
with the firm’s money in my pocket. When he grasped 
the situation he disclosed all his private business affairs 
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to me, and I found he owned the local grain elevator, 
the hay scales and other “outside deals.” Then I se- 
cured from him an option on these, went to other men 
in the town and disposed of them. This reduced his 
account by several hundred dollars. 

Then I made a list of the accounts he held against 
farmers and other residents, secured the notes of the 
most responsible debtors and discounted their paper at 
the bank. Finally, I took back to Chicago a number of 
pieces of valuable dress goods of which the merchant 
had an overstock. All these things satisfied the claim 
which I had been sent to collect. 

It was a proud moment for me when I went into Mr. 
Leiter’s private office and gave an account of my week in 
the prairie town collecting a bad debt. The trip had a 
strong and direct influence on my advancement. It 
taught me a lesson, and if it may do as much for any 
young man of to-day its narration is justified. 

H. N. Higinbotham, 


Path to Success. 


I venture to utter a word of caution to business men: 
Let them study their own affairs frankly and face the 
truth. If their methods are extravagant, let them realize 
the facts and act accordingly. One cannot successfully 
go against natural tendencies, and it is folly to fail to 
recognize them. 

There is no mystery in business success. The under- 
lying and essential element of success is to follow the 
established laws of high-class dealing. Keep to broad, 
sure lines, and study them to be certain they are correct 
ones. Watch the natural operations of trade and keep 
within them.—/. D. Rockefeller. 


How to Get a Job. 


Walter Ward Biller tells the following story about a 
Hardware store in St. Louis, which advertised for an 
errand boy, says Judge. As it happened, the boss was 
talking to a customer when the boy came in. Thinking 
he wanted to buy something, he excused himself, and, 
going over to the boy, asked him what he could do for 
him. The boy told him he came in answer to his adver- 
tisement, and asked for the job. 

Well, of course, the boss got mad for being disturbed 
while he was talking to a customer. He said to the boy: 
“You go outside and walk a block. If I call you back, 
why, I will hire you; if I don’t, why, you just keep right 
on walking.” 

The boy did as he was told, but, going out, he picked 
up a Shovel that was standing near the door, put it on 
his back, and started down the street. 

Before he had gone 10 ft., the old man was after him, 
yelling, “Come back! Come back!” 

The boy came back, took off his coat, and asked where 
he wanted him to work—downstairs or upstairs, or 
where? 

The man took one good look at him and said: “I 
guess I’ll hire you. Never mind putting your coat on. 
Start right in.” 





Death of Martin F. Connors. 
ARTIN F. CONNORS, secretary of the William Con- 
nors Paint Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., died at his home 
Saturday, April 10, from an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. 
He was born in Troy, educated in the local schools and 
afterward entered the employ of his brother, William 
Connors, in the paint manufacturing business. He was 
identified with the Troy Lodge of Elks, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Automobile Club of Albany, was treasurer of the 
Fritch Chemical Company and proprietor of the Evening 
Standard of Troy. Mr. Connors was a man of ability, a 
public-spirited and influential citizen, and was held in 
very high esteem in the community in which he was a 
conspicuous figure. 
a ene 
The Hardware, Stove, Paint, Implement and Sport- 
ing Goods store of P. H. Renwan, Prairie Home, Neb., 
has been destroyed by fire. 
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Good Roads a Vital Necessity. 


BY GEORGE W. COOLEY, STATE ENGINEER OF MINNESOTA. 


As is well known, it is an axiom in business affairs that 
the consumer pays the freight; to the cost of production is 
added the cost of transportation, and this cost is not borne 
by the producer, who simply adds it to the price to be real- 
ized at the market; nor by the middleman, on whose books 
it is entered only as a factor in the cost; but we who pur- 
chase these products realize that we have paid not only a 
fair price for the product and a fair profit on the necessary 
investment, but also an additional and sometimes an ex- 
orbitant sum for the delivery of that product to our house 
cr store. So we find that there are three parties interested 
to a greater or less extent in this proposition: The pro- 
ducer, who adds it to the cost of production; the middle- 
man, who adds it to the selling price, getting his commis- 
sion on such charges as part of the cost; and the consumer, 
who finally pays the entire bill. 

According to the State census of 1905 we find that the 
urban population comprises 53 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of the State, and on this portion of the population 
falls the greater cost of increased transportation due to a 
defective system of highways. It has been shown that the 

Average Cost of Transportation 
over the primary highways of the State is approximately 
25 cents per ton per mile, which cost might be reduced fully 
one-half by an improved system of roads. It has been fur- 
ther shown that the consumption of native product hauled 
over our roads to consumers in this State amounts to over 
2500 tons daily, hauled on an average of 10 miles. 

This means an annual outlay at the cost of transporta- 
tion alone of $2.293,750. Now if one-half of this can be 
saved by improving our avenues of transportation we would 
have a fund of over $1,000,000 annually, which the urban 
part, or 53 per cent. of the population, could afford to con- 
tribute annually for good roads. 


Annual Tax Levy. 


The law under which the Highway Commission is at 
present working provides for an annual tax levy of one- 
twentieth of a mill, which, with other resources, provides 
a fund of about $75,000 annually, which is required to be 
distributed among the different counties in such a manner 
that no county shall receive more than 3 per cent. nor less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. of that amount. But as the tax 
is distributed over the State on the basis of assessed valua- 
tion, and as the three richer counties pay respectively 18, 
12 and 10 per cent. of the total fund, it follows that some 
counties must contribute a much greater amount than they 
can receive, the excess going to the poorer counties, who in 
many cases receive much more even at the minimum allot- 
ment than they pay into the fund. 

This is the fundamental principle of State aid, and is 
the basis of all legislation looking to a betterment of the 
highway system of the country, for it places upon the 55 
per cent. of the population a portion of the burden of 
building roads in which they have only the benefit of a re- 
duction of a certain portion of the cost of produce to them. 


What Other States Are Doing. 


The necessity for a better highway system, an improve- 
ment in methods of construction and maintenance, and a 
realization of the principle that those who benefit by any 
such improvement should help bear the burden of the cost 
has prompted the inauguration of the plan of State aid in 
a large number of States, who are now contributing to such 
purposes from 33 1-3 to 100 per cent. of the cost of roads 
built under State supervision. 

New Jersey and Minnesota each pay one-thi>1! of such 
cost, the total amount limited by legislative appropriation. 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Ohio, New York, Washington, 
Virginia and Vermont each pay half. ‘Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania each pay three-quarters, ‘and under certain 
conditions Vermont, California, Colorado and New Mexico 
pay the entire cost, and each of these States make annual 
appropriations varying from $50,000 in the smaller States 
to $5,000,000 in New York. Other States have contributed 
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liberally in furnishing road material or labor of convicts. 
No mere sentiment has prompted this action on the part of 
half the States, but rather it has been looked upon as a good 
business proposition, a reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion meaning a reduction in the cost of living, thus adding 
to the comfort and convenience of the merchant and the me- 
chanic, the capitalist and the laborer. 


European Farmers Market Produce at One-Third Our Cost. 

To show the vast importance of this movement to the 
people I ask attention to a few statements of facts culled 
from the investigations made by those who have devoted 
many years in research along these lines. The average cost 
of transportation on our primary highways is 25 cents per 
ton per mile, and at that cost fully 95 per cent. of the prod- 
uct of the country is carried. The price paid for moving 
a bushel of wheat 12 miles, from the field to the market, 
would cover the freightage from New York to Liverpool and 
back; but with this disadvantage that the wheat could only 
be moved on land when the roads were in good condition. 
It has been estimated that the farmers of Europe market 
their produce at one-third the cost that obtains in this coun- 
try, and they are able on most of the roads of France, Ger- 
many, England and other Buropean countries to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of hauling maximum loads 365 days 
in the year. 

So great is the burden laid upon the people of this coun- 
try by a bad road system that the statement is now hardl: 
doubted that the cost to our whole people for transporta- 
tion by wagon is no less than $500,000,000 annually, more 
than it would be had we such a system of highways as dur- 
ing the past 50 years has been constructed and maintained 
throughout Continental Europe. 


Meintenance an Important Consideration. 

It has often been said that the intelligence of a people 
may be measured by the excellence of their highways. We 
cannot subscribe to this principle. The rapid growth of 
our country, especially of the great West and of this State, 
during the past 50 years has defied our best efforts to keep 
pace with its development. Even among nations with hun- 
dreds of years of history to look back upon, with their mag- 
nificent system of highways, no such advance has been made 
in their highway systems as this nation has experienced dur- 
ing the past 15 or 20 years. At the Paris road convention 
held last year, the general opinion seemed to be that France, 


the nation of good roads, could teach us little or nothing 
new in road construction, and that the true secret of the 


excellence of foreign highways consisted, not so much in 
their construction as in their admirable system of main- 
tenance. 

It would be difficult to invent or construct any piece 
of mechanism which on completion might be turned over to 
the operator with the assurance that it would run forever 
without further thought or care, but such a policy, unwise 
and expensive though it may be, seems to govern us in our 
road system, and we find a lamentable lack of authority in 
our laws for their proper care and maintenance. 


Co-operation and Government Supervision. 

We have learned that all civilized nations having a suit- 
able highway system have obtained it through the co-opera- 
tion and under the supervision of the government, and we 
have profited by this knowledge in applying the principle of 
State aid. We have also learned that their excellence is 
due to their methods of repair under government supervision, 
and it behooves us to be guided by their experience in this 
most essential part of the general plan. 


+e - 


“PaIntT MopernisM” is the title of a publication 
which has lately been inaugurated under.the direction 
of the educational and commercial section of the Bureau 
of Promotion and Development, Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. The booklet is attrac- 
tively printed and supplies effective arguments in favor 
of the use of machine made paint. It is accompanied by 
an interesting pamphlet, “Why Paint Peels,” by G. B. 
Hecke], containing illustrations, explanation, caution and 
advice for painters, merchants, salesmen, architects and 
property owners. Copies of both publications may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Promotion and Development, 
the Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 


For convenience Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to Tne Iron AGE QueEstTION Box, 
14-16 Park Prace, New Yorx. 


Omissions in Bills of Lading. 

We have many replies in addition to those given last 
week from jobbers and manufactures, as well as retail 
merchants, to the question: 

Why will manufacturers and jobbers shipping 

goods fail to put weight and rate of freight in 
the bills of lading? 

These replies indicate a good deal of diversity in the 
practice of merchants in the management of their freight 
matters. Many of them apparently give little attention 
to this department of their business and pay their 
freight bills without looking carefully into their correct- 
ness. It would appear that neglect on the part of the 
shippers of goods to insert weight and rate of freight is 
the result of the practical indifference of their custom- 
ers. If the merchants demand that the bills of lading 
be made out completely they will have little difficulty in 
having them complete. If they are satisfied with them 
in incomplete form they must not complain, for they 
have only themselves to blame. As a method of correct- 
ing the difficulty the following from an enterprising 
Southern house will be of interest: 

FroM A MIssIssipPI CoNCERN: We have had printed 
at the head of our order sheets, so that it cannot be 
overlooked, the following: 

Norice.—Unless the bill of lading showing 
weight and through rate of freight accom- 
panies the invoice for this order, the con- 
tract will not be considered complete, and 
shippers’ terms of payment will be disre- 
garded accordingly. 

We suggest that if all would adopt this plan or a 
similar one, and carry it out to the letter. the manufac- 
turers will see to it that the shipping department com- 
pletes the transaction in proper manner. 

& 
Views of Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

Inasmuch as the question implies neglect on the part 
of shippers we are glad to have the following advices 
from manufacturers and jobbers, most of whom defend 
themselves against the accusation. The whole ‘subject of 
freights, as thus brought up, is interesting and sugges- 
tive: 

From A MANUFACTURER IN Onto: We find that this 
omission is quite frequent, and there is no doubt but 
what the above party has grounds for complaint. We 
make it a rule to have the freight rate and weight in- 
serted on the B. of L. for each shipment. 

& 

From AN Iowa Jopper: We enter only the weight of 

freight as it would require extra help to do more. All 


our shipments being confined to this State and being very 
sort hauls, the dealers are well posted on the rate as per 


Iowa classification, thus making it unnecessary for us 
to go to this extra expense. 
& 


From A PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURER: It is our Cus- 
tom, always, without exception, to put the weight of all 
shipments in our shipping receipts, and when these are 

exchanged for bill of lading they, of 
Shipping course, will show the weight. As to the 
Clerk’s Fault. rate of freight we only have these placed 

in our bill of ladings where requested. We 
believe that the Hardware merchant in Florida is justi- 
fied in raising a question of this kind. We can appre- 
ciate his desire for this information and also the con- 
venience of the same, and we believe the omission of the 
weight from any shipping receipt is the fault of the ship- 
ping clerk. 

& 

From A VIRGINIA JopBER: Our experience both with 
goods shipped to us by manufacturers and also shipped 
for us by manufacturers to our customers, is that while 
they rarely ever omit to put the weights, they frequently 
omit the rate. As we both purchase and sell many lines 
of goods at a delivered price, it is a great inconvenience 
to us in every case wherever the rate of freight is 
omitted. 

a J 

From A MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURER: Our ship- 
ping department has orders to this effect and we believe 
our customers have appreciated same. 

& 

FroM A PENNSYLVANIA JoBBER: We have not heard 
that this was commonly omitted by manufacturers or 
jobbers. The rule of our firm is to have the weights of 
the goods and rates of freight attached to our regular 
invoices sent. Or if the bills of lading are a day or two 

behind in reaching us from the steamship 
Always or railroad companies, they are sent sepi- 
Furnished. rately by mail. The manufacturers may fail 

to do this, but we as jobbers do not fail. 
We only know of one complaint that was made where 
this was neglected, and as soon as we found this out we 
made an investigation and got weights and rate of freight 
so we could send to our customer. 

@ 


From A CoNNeEcTICUtT MANUFACTURER: The failure to 
do so is not the fault of the manufacturer, but rather of 
the transportation companies. The manufacturer is not 
able to put the rates on bills of lading. This has to be 
done by the transportation companies, and quite often it 
is necessary to obtain through bills of lading which ne- 
cessitates a long delay in getting them. In all these 

cases they usually insert the rate and 
Not the weight. The weight is always put upon 
Maker’s Fault. the bill of lading by the local station, 

but unless particularly specified for and 
unless it can go through on the universal bill of lading, 
so-called, it is necessary to await the actions of the com- 
panies through whom the goods are forwarded before 
the rate can be inserted. We have very few complaints 
in this office from this source, and where parties write 
in and request that rates be inserted, we, usually are 
able to obtain them within a reasonable length of time. 

& 

From A PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURER: We find that 
complaints with regard to omission of weights and rates 
invariably come from the South. There appears to be 
a disposition on the part of the Southern roads to pur- 
posely omit inserting freight rates; for what reason we 
really could not say, but where our customers insist upon 
having the rates inserted we always send the shipping 

receipts to the main office of the trans- 
Southern Roads portation company with request that 
Omit Rates. they furnish a bill of lading with rates 

and weights inserted, and when this 
request is made we have no difficulty in procuring what 
the customer desires. Our own shipping receipts, which 
are made out in our packing and shipping department 
always have the weight inserted; in fact, we could not 
make shipments without showing the weight, and we fail 
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to see how any one else could do so. The shipper nat- 
urally cannot insert the rate, that being left for the 
transportation company. We think it would be well to 
ascertain for what reason the Southern roads are so re- 
luctant in inserting freight rates when bills of lading 
or shipping receipts are submitted. 
4 


From Hardware Merchants. 

From AN Onto House: Referring to manufacturers 
and jobbers shipping goods without the weight or freight 
on the B. of L., we suggest that these be immediately 
sent back for correction, and that the dealer insist that 
neither jobber or manufacturer has a right to put this 
burden of correction on the merchant. 

4 

FRoM A WISCONSIN MERCHANT: This would entail con- 
siderable extra work on the part of the shippers, but 
should it be done the receiver would have a check on all 
goods coming into his store, as he would soon familiarize 
himself with the classification on goods he was handling. 

7 4 

FroM AN INDIANA MERCHANT: I have experienced no 
trouble in this line. We have several lines entering our 
city. ‘Therefore the agents take care of us, as they 
know if they did not we would divert our business to 
another road. 

2. 

From A NortH Dakota Firm: They don’t do this be- 
cause it makes them a little more work. It should be 
done for the protection and accommodation of the re- 
ceiver of the goods. 

a J 

FRoM AN ILLINOIS MercutANT: We heartily indorse 
our Florida brother’s complaint in regard to the failure 
on the part of shippers to state the weight and freight 
rate on bills of lading. We believe as he 
does, that a great amount of money falls 
into the hands of the railroad company 
which should remain with the dealer. It 
would in the end be an advantage to the jobber to do 
this, insomuch as anything which benefits the dealer is an 
indirect benefit to the jobber and manufacturer. 

a J 

From AN Iowa Firm: Not 5 per cent. of the bills of 
lading amount to anything of value to the consignee in 
small shipments, as rates and weights especially are miss- 
ing. In many cases where weights are recorded, they 
are not reliable, as there is too much guessing at weights 
by shipping clerks. Yet why com- 
plain, since very few merchants ever 
take the trouble to verify the figures 
on rates and weights? They simply 
pay the freight bill. Many do not even check off their 
freight bills, and only discover shortages or overs after 
the packages have been opened. Thus we find the re- 
tailer quite as remiss as the jobber or manufacturer, and 
a bill of lading showing rates and weights would be ap- 
preciated by only a few. 


Complaint 
Indorsed. 


Few Merchants 
Take the Trouble. 


a 


From A South CaroLInNA MERCHANT: It seems that 
there is no such a thing as a real rate. We have had 
bills of lading with rate inserted, and they are more 
times turned down than accepted. The railroads charge 
to suit themselves, and especially express companies. 

a J 

From A NortH Daxota House: We have found it 
very profitable for us to send our freight bills to people 
who make it their business to collect all overcharges. 
Regarding weights, the only way to have this correct 
would be for a merchant to put in a set of floor scales 
at his store and weigh each package himself. He must 
be aware that there is a great deal of guessing by all 
shipping clerks when billing freight. We have never 
found any great discrepancy in weights, but we have 
sometimes found considerable in classifications. 

& 


From AN ARKANSAS MERCHANT: Insist that manufac- 
turers and jobbers enter the correct weight and rate of 
freight on bill of lading. If this is properly attended to, 
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it will save the party receiving the goods time and money, 
The weight and rate, and name of goods shipped, must be 
correct, however. If the shipper cannot do this or does 
not want to go to the trouble to do it, it had better be 
omitted. Hither correct or not at all. 

4 


FRoM AN Iowa Firm: This question should certainly 
bring out some interesting ideas. Every shipment should 
be weighed, rated and plainly marked with full name and 
address; and as the railroad companies are 
responsible for the safe carrying and de- 
livering of the shipment, they should de- 
mand that these points be fully complied 
with. Most of the firms we buy of follow this rule on all 
but rate, and this we check carefully. Any shipper can 
have on his desk a tariff book for the asking. 

Mt 


A Desk 
Tariff Book, 


From A New YorK State MercuHant: I consider it 
very important to have bill of lading showing weight and 
freight rate of every shipment. I would suggest io the 
Florida brother that he have printed on his order 
heads a request, in a prominent place and in 
bold type, with some special indicator calling 
jobbers’ attention to this special request for 
bill of lading, &c. If this request is ignored I 
have often returned invoice and bill of lading, stating 
that I should refuse the shipment unless bill of lading 
was made as requested in order, and I have had but little 
cause for complaint since. 


Special 
Request. 


a 


FrRoM A MARYLAND MERCHANT: To-day we are unload- 
ing a ear of stuff which arrived four days ago; the car 
disappeared for two days—was apparently hauled 20 
miles for weighing. The bill of lading gives the weight 
2 tons less than the freight bill, but the bill of lading 
always reads, “ Weight subject to correction.” We are 
in position to prove the weight. We have paid the freight, 
If we find we have paid too much, the railroad will con- 
sider (or not consider) a claim, provided we 
present the original bill of lading and the 
freight bill, and maybe in the course of time 
will refund the overpayment, which they ex- 
acted as a condition of delivery. The railroad people do 
not know their business. Within a year they held a car 
of ours 10 days because we declined to pay a higher rate 
than the bill of lading gave. Then they found our claim 
right and demanded demurrage; then they waived de- 
murrage and we unloaded the car. 


& 


Special Brands Versus Manufacturers’ 
Brands. 


QursTION No. 10. What is the experience of the trade 
in selling special brand goods? In other words, to put it 
plainly, how many retail merchants if they had the past 
three years to do over again would put in stock special 
brands of Hardware, Edge Tools, &c., as sold by jobbers 
to-day? 

On this question the opinion of the trade is evidently 
divided, as reflected in the following letters from Hard- 
ware merchants: 

From A PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT: I have never 
stocked a full line of so-called jobbers’ brands. In mak- 
ing purchases through a jobber of a good article I must 
know the maker. If they cannot or do not want to tell 
the maker I pass the purchase. I am in favor of manu- 
facturers advertising and setting selling price, provided 
they give the dealer a fair profit. It is my opinion that 
a line of jobbers’ brands is not a good article for the 
retailer to handle. The jobber has these goods made up 
as low as he possibly can, taking the risk of the quality. 
if I want a Maydole Hammer, a Disston Saw, a German- 
‘town Hatchet, I do not want any special brand tool. 


& 


FroM AN OREGON CONCERN: Our experience is that 
special brands often sell well, as they are generally fully 
guaranteed. 


Railroad 
Troubles. 
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FrRoM A PENNSYLVANIA CONCERN: Our experience can 
scarcely be taken as a criterion in this matter, for the 
reason that we never stocked up very heavily along this 
line, having confined our efforts more to the regular 
lines, or manufacturers’ brands, for the reason that on 
the one hand we have always believed that we were get- 
ting better value for our money, and giving our cus- 
tomers a more reliable article in selling them established 
manufacturers’ brands. 

Another thing which has to a large extent deterred us 
in the matter of special jobbers’ brands is the, to our 
mind, unreasonably high prices that one certain very 
much advertised brand is expected to sell at, a line 
of prices, in our judgment, entirely out of proportion to 
their real value. 

We have had some experience with a few of some of 
the less advertised jobbers’ brands, and must say that we 
have had very good satisfaction with them, and we con 
sider that if we do not take up a line which is held at 
an unreasonably high price they are good, desirable 
goods, but we do not fancy tying ourselves up to one 
private brand line too tightly. To our mind an extra 
high price will not be readily paid by the consumers 
merely on our say so, or that of the people interested in 
pushing them ahead of standard goods. Taking it all 
in all we seriously doubt the expediency of putting in 
stocks of these special lines of goods. 

af 

FROM A WASHINGTON House:—If specials are uni- 
formly good they become popular, and it helps other 
lines, but if manufacturers are not careful in tempering 
so that there is once in a while one that is not up to 
“snuff,” the manufacturer had better leave his brand off 
and let the customer think the other fellow made it. 
We have had good success in selling a well-known special 
brand because they are uniformly good and give us a 
good standing on other goods. 


& 


From A IIARDWAREMAN ON THE Paciric Coast: Spe 
cial brands of tools if they are good and guaranteed 
are trade winners and a pleasure to sell. I am going to 
carry more special brands, either from factory or jobber. 

& 


FrRoM A LOUISIANA CONCERN: We find that in selling 
special brand goods there is less competition in selling the 
class of goods. 

ut 


FRoM A WASHINGTON HarpwarE House: We prefer 
to handle only manufacturers’ brands. 


Questions Referred to Our Readers. 


Advantage of Cash Discount. 

QUESTION No. 8. From New York: Jf a merchant's 
purchases in the course of a year amount to $20,000, 
what actual saving is effected by taking advantage of 
the discount of 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days? 


Changes and Failures in Business. 


QUESTION No. 9. From NesrRasKA: Why are there so 
many chanyes and failures in the Hardware business in 
the West? 


Should Retail Merchants Demand Low Prices? 

QvESTION No. 11. From Onto: /s it wise on the part 
of retail Hardware dealers to peMAND that they be given 
prices that will enable them to meet the prices of the 
great retail stores of the cities? 


Remittances by Check or Draft. 
QUESTION No. 12. From Wisconsin: Should remit- 
tances be made by local check or bank draft? 


Selling Stock to Farmers. 

QuEsTION No. 13. From PENNSYLVANIA: Would it 
pay in a@ small town surrounded by good farming terri- 
tory, with competition on all sides, to incorporate and 
sell a small amount of stock to influential farmers, from 
$100 to $300 to a man, perhaps $3000 worth of stock in 
a $20,000 incorporation? Would it pay to be incor- 
porated, anyway? 


Advertised Prices Cut by Competitors. 


Question No. 26. From ARKANSAS: In a city of 
25,000 population there are four Hardware concerns, one 
of which advertises extensively in city and adjacent 
community direct and through medium of local newspa- 
pers. Their advertisements point out certain goods with 
cuts and descriptive matter and quote prices. The three 
remaining stores use this information as @ means to un- 
dercut prices in an effort to secure the business. The 
same applies to their show window advertising. Would 
it be wise for this firm to continue its method of adver- 
tising? 


The Little Rock 
Freight Traffic Bureau. 


A New Feature of Hardware Association Work and 
Activity. 





HE Freight Traftic Bureau, which has lately been 
established under the auspices of the Arkansas Re- 
tail Hardware Association, is working very satisfactorily, 
so well, in faet, that through the bureau it is hoped to 
build up the association and add materially to its mem 
bership, the privileges of the service being confined to 
members only. W. L. Harlan, Little Rock, secretary of 
the organization, is in charge of the bureau as manager, 
Mr. Harlan being especially qualified for the work on 
account of seven years’ experience in the employ of rail- 
roads. This is a new feature of association work, and it 
is not unlikely that other State bodies will take it up in 
view of the benefits secured for members. 

The object of the bureau is to revise freight expense 
bills, enter claims for overcharges and damages, follow 
up such claims until they have been properly settled, and 
otherwise to look after the traffic affairs of those entitled 
to the service. At the present time the charge for this 
work is 50 per cent. of the amount of claims and over- 
charges adjusted, this money going into the association's 
treasury and helping to maintain the office. At the com- 
ing annual convention in June, however, it is expected 
that a more specific charge will be decided upon, based on 
the service thus rendered. 

It is worthy of note that several high officials of roads 
leading out Little Rock have expressed themselves as 
gratified that the association has taken this step, as- 
surance being given that the companies will co-operate 
in every way possible in the prompt adjustment of such 
claims as may be filed. The bureau has been placed on 
the mailing list of the various railroads and is now pre- 
pared to furnish prompt service to the members of the 
association. As time passes it is hoped to improve ma- 
terially the service and to make it so valuable that every 
Hardware merchant in the State will avail himself of its 


benefits. 
— -—-—~»<e- 


THompson & Co., makers of paint, Allegheny, Pa., 
issue a booklet intended for circulation among manu- 
facturers and other large consumers, in which attention 
is called to their business as specialists in this line, mak- 
ing up orders from the formula of the purchaser or a 
special formula based on the firm’s extensive experience 
in this field. Only the best materials are used in the 
products thus supplied. The company’s line of paints 
and specialties includes asphaltums, air drying japans, 
baking japans, high heat paints, flat black, graphites, 
red lead, red oxide, Venetian red, metallic brown, white 
lead, zinc white, machine coatings, lacquers, oils, dryers 
and special thinners and marking colors. 





Tue Utica Drop Force & Toor Company, Utica, N. Y., 
is now selling its product direct to the retail trade, this 
policy having taken effect April 1. The company manu- 
factures a complete line of Nippers and Pliers, for the 
production of which its plant is practically a new one, 
having been rebuilt following the fire about two years 
ago on the most modern and approved lines. 
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Death of Xenophon Stoutenborough, 


ENOPHON STOUTENBOROUGH died at his home 
last week, in Brooklyn, after an illness of six days 
from pneumonia, having been attacked at his office Thurs- 
day of the previous week. Mr. Stoutenborough was en- 
gaged in the house furnishing and shipping supply busi- 
ness in Pearl near Fulton street, for nearly 60 years. He 
was born in New York City 80 years ago and started 
business life as a clerk in 1850, becoming a partner in 
1858 in the firm of T. H. Atwater & Co. In 1864 the 
title became Atwater, Benham & Co., and at the death 
of Mr. Benham the deceased associated himself with 
T. D. Henderson as Henderson & Stoutenborough, until 
1890, when the business was conducted in his own name. 
He was for 45 years a member of Montauk Lodge, F. & 
A. M., and was a charter member of the Twenty-third 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. 
————__ soo 


Star Expansion Bolts. 


The Star Expansion Bolt Company, Bayonne, N. J., 
has recently improved its product by making a sleeve 
which may be used with lag screws of any standard 
thread. This is an obvious advantage, and is especially 
important in sections where screws of different threads 
are in common use. <A screw and shield are shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, respectively, and Fig. 3 shows the action of 
the screw in the shield. In Fig. 4 is illustrated the in- 
terior of the shield, which is described by the company 
as having an interrupted thread receiving any standard 
screw. ‘The two-piece lag screw type is designed for use 
with coach or lag screws of any length, and may be had 
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Fig. 1.—Lag Screw. 


Fig. 2.—Shield, 





Fig. 4.—Method of Threading Inside of Shield to Fit Any 
Standard Lag Screw. 


in all sizes in malleable iron and in smaller sizes up to 
14 in. in lead composition metal. Besides this type the 
company makes the Star Screw Anchor to fit any wood 
screw from Nos. 5 to 24, and single and double wedge ma- 
chine expansion bolts, either of which will fit standard 
machine bolts or screws of any length from 3-16 to 2 in. 
diameters. The single wedge produces an inside lat- 
eral expansion similar in effect to the styles here shown, 
but operating on the principle of an engaging wedge 
shaped nut, which picks up the thread of the bolt and is 
thus drawn outward toward the surface matter, spread- 
ing the inner sides of the shield against the sides of the 
hole. The doulle wedge also has the same inside engag- 
ing wedge shaped nut, but in addition there is a similar 
wedge shaped unthreaded collar on the outer end of 
the shield over which the sides of the shield force them- 
selves outward, producing a horizontal expansion. The 
company also makes Star toggle bolts for fastenings to 
tile, terra cotta, hollow brick and metal lathing, Star 
cable dogs for supporting conduits and cable and Star 
drills for brick and stone. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maanu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From F. J. Drittrne, who has purchased the business 
of C. E. St. John & Co., Melvin, Iowa, and will carry 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefur- 
nishings, Window Glass, Paints, Oils, &e. 





From W. S. THurstoN HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT Com- 
PANY, Which has been incorporated in Nocona, Texas, 
with a capital stock of $15,000, taking over the business 
of W. S. Thurston. The company handles Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, and all 
kinds of Vehicles. 


Irom Mutper & LucGers, Holland, Mich., who have 
succeeded to the business of Mulder & Brenker. 


From ILIoON HARDWARE COMPANY, which is about en- 
gaging in business in Ilion, N. Y., and will carry Gen- 
eral Hardware, Stoves, Furnaces, Paints, &c., and will 
conduct a plumbing and tin shop. 


FroM STANTON-LINDBURG HARDWARE COMPANY, which 
will open for business May 1 in Fort Smith, Ark., han- 
dling Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnish- 
ings, Agricultural Implements and Sporting Goods. 


From Davin D. SLAIGHT HARDWARE CoMPANy, New- 
ark, N. J., which has removed to premises opening on 221 
Washington street and 70-78 Bank street. The first floor 
has been fitted up in a modern way for general store 
purposes, and the second floor front is occupied by offices 
and showrooms. The company especially desires cata- 
logues relating to Builders’ Hardware, &c. 


+ > + 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Tur JoserH F. McCoy Company, 157 Chambers street, 
New York, has taken over the entire output of H. G. Os- 
borne, formerly 74 Cortlandt street, New York, manufac- 
turer of Hollow Extension Brick, Cement and Stone 
Drills. The Drills are in various diameters, being made 
of short lengths of tubing with saw-tooth edge and 
hardened. They are threaded inwardly to screw onto 
suitable lengths of gas or water pipe, according to the 
depth of hole to be drilled. The Drills are put up regu- 
larly in sets of four in a small wooden box, special sizes 
being furnished to order. The company will also mar- 
ket the entire product of George BE. Benton, maker of a 
patented serrated edge Hedge Shear. The product in- 
cludes also straight Trimmers, bent Trimmers, Barbers’ 
Shears, Pruning Shears and Tinners’ Snips, in addition 
to the Hedge Shear. 

Wituis H. Simpson, 155. Chambers street, New York, 
has been appointed general sales representative for the 
United States of the Russell Jennings Mfg. Company, 
Chester, Conn., manufacturing the well-known genuine 
Russell Jennings Auger Bits, Machine Bits and kindred 
boring tools. Mr. Simpson has long represented the Da- 
vid Maydale Hammer Company, Norwich, N. Y.; West- 
cott Chuck Company, Oneida, N. Y., and the West Haven 
Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 

THE DEMOLITION soon after May 1 of the office build- 
ing at 7 Warren street, New York, to provide a site for 
an extension to the Rogers, Peet & Co. building, has 
necessitated the removal of a number of houses repre- 
senting manufacturers of hardware, cutlery and allied 
lines. U. J. Ulery will occupy new quarters at 25 War- 
ren street, where he will continue as export and EHast- 
ern representatiye of Clauss Shear. Company, Fremont 
Razor Strop Company, Naponach Knife Company, Atlas 
Shear Company, Clyde Cutlery Company, Deerlick Oil 
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Stone Company and International Cutlery Company. 
George W. Davis, representing the Harrington Cutlery 
Company, Southbridge, Mass.; William Schollhorn Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and Lancaster Machine and 
Knife Works, Lancaster, N. Y. will take quarters at 258 
Broadway. F. E. Carpenter Company, representing the 
Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturing 
iron fencing and ornamental iron work, has secured a 
suite of rooms at 253 Broadway. Graham & Berwin, rep- 
resenting the Brass Goods Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., will go to 148 Chambers street. The firm also manu- 
factures a line of dog collars, glass drawer knobs and pot 
cover knobs. 

THe FrRasse CoMpANy, 134 Liberty street, New York, 
will about May 1 remove to the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 30 Church street, near Cortland. The company wi!l 
greatly enlarge the line carried, it being the intention to 
have a complete stock of Cutlery, Motor Boat Supplies, 
Fishing Tackle, Automobile Supplies, Drawing Materials, 
Welsbach Gas Lamps, Mantles, &c., Fountain Pens, fine 
tools and a general line of Hardware metals and ma- 
chinery. 

————————_» +e 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

New YorK CorDAGE ComMPANy, 83-85 Wall street, New 
York: The Nycord Atlas of the World, containing maps 
of each State and Territory in the United States and 
every country in the world. 

CotLIns Prow Company, Quincy, Ill.: Catalogues re- 
lating to Eli Baling Presses; Gang Plows, Road, Street 
and Contractors’ Plows; Cultivators and Corn Listers. 

Knapp & SPENCER ComMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa: Extra 
pages for its loose leaf catalogue, showing spring and 
summer goods, Guns, Pistols, Revolvers, &c. 

Hussey-BINNS_ SHovet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Catalogues Nos. 31 and 32 giving illustrations, descrip- 
tions and list prices of a large variety of Shovels, Spades 
and Scoops. Besides the regular patterns there are a 
number of somewhat unusual styles and shapes adapted 
to special purposes. Drain Cleaners, Drain and Ditching 
Spades, Sewer Shovels and Break Down Scoops are also 
included in the line. Hereafter the company’s brand, 
“ Washington,” on Shovels, Spades and Scoops, will be 
discontinued, and brand, “Geo. V. Willson,” will be 
substituted. Catalogue No. 31 includes only goods that 
are warranted crucible cast steel. 


RicHarps Mre. Company, Aurora, Ill.: Booklet en- 
titled “‘ The Making of a Builders’ Hardware Salesman.” 
A chapter on this subject constitutes the preface to sub- 
sequent pages illustrating and describing the Richards’ 
Royal, Richards’ Palace and Richards’ Torlley Hangers. 

THe Butitarp & GorMLEY CompaANy, Chicago, has 
fitted up the connecting stores at 41-43 State street and 
53-55 Lake street for the accommodation of both retail 
and wholesale Hardware departments. The new quarters 
will be occupied by May 1. 





Gillette Shaving Brushes and Soap. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 18 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass., has just put on the market a series 
of guaranteed Gillette shaving brushes, numbered con- 
secutively from 100 to 110, with bristles set in rubber, 
retailing for from 75 cents to $5 each. They have mixed 
badger hair, mixed badger and bristle and various quali- 
ties to superfine badger according to price. There are 
both celluloid and collapsible metal handles, ranging 
from 3 to 5% in. in length, the latter so constructed that 
the brush can be inserted in the handle for carrying in 
pocket or suitcase. Another new article is a distinctive 
Gillette soap, said to contain the best and purest mate- 


rials, foil covered, and put up in round nickeled box. 
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The Irwin Auger Bit Company. 


The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio, in 
its new catalogue recently issued lists a new line of bits, 
No. 63T, which are 12 in. long over all, and have a twist 
of 8 in. They are especially recommended for the use 
of electricians and linemen. Other additions to the com- 
pany’s product include the set, No. BB, 14 quarters, in 
the regular “ model” case without sliding drawer. This 
outfit is put out to meet the demand for a special small 
set of auger bits, and consists of six bits, one each 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 16 sixteenths. Still another new feature 
are the sets of 20% and 32% quarters packed in canvas 
rolls No. R. The rolls are made of heavy drab canvas 
lined with white Canton to prevent rusting. 

eo 


(eeeThe L. QI. J. White Company. 


The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
45 Centre street, New York, in its new catalogue lists a 
large assortment of edge tools recently added to its line. 
Among them are No. X I superior socket firmer chisels 
with fancy applewood handles, No. 24 C English pocket 
chisels with polished hickory handles, No. 24 D floor 


chisels for plumbers, electricians, &c.; No. 24 E superior . 


cold chisels, No. 24 F superior cape chisels, No. 24 G 
screwdrivers having extra heavy blades, No. 24 H screw- 
driver bits 5 in. long over all, and No. 24 K same style, 
but 7 in. long; No. 43 A tooth plane irons, No. 52 ship 
deck scrapers with new style sockets, No. 52 B double 
handle box scrapers, No. 52 C single handle box scrapers, 
No. 56 B scratch awls, No. 615 loin cutting knives, No. 
612 kitchen saws, No. 613 butchers’ saws with blued 
clock spring blade, and No. 614 butchers’ saws with silver 
steel] blades. 


The Wagner Coaster Wagon. 





A new coaster wagon, with all-steel gear and wheels, 
has been placed on the market by the Wagner Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cedar Falls, lowa. The essential features of this 
wagon are patented stamped steel wheels and bolster 
frames of like construction. The wheels are stamped out of 
a solid piece of metal in two parts, which are firmly riv- 
eted together and the hub is reinforced both inside and 
out, making a bearing of three thicknesses of steel. The 
spokes being of one part with the wheel cannot become 
loose. The frame is likewise made of two stamped pieces 
fitted and riveted together with a top bearing plate for 





The Wagner Coaster Wagon. 


the box, and the axle, being inserted through a formed 
opening in the leg of the frame, is sectrely gripped and 
held by riveting. All of the large sized flat tired wagons 
are fitted with reinforced tires, and are in effect double 
steel tired. The axles are fitted with roller bearings and 
a clip on the end of the tongue prevents it from dropping 
to the ground when coasting. In the type here shown 
the tongue is also used for steering, but in the patented 
auto type a special steering lever is provided. The 
coaster is made in two sizes, No. 20, with 14 x 36 in. box, 
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and No. 30, with 16 x 40 in. box, weighing 30 lb. and 34 
lb. each. They are put up in knock-down form, one-sixth 
dozen in a crate. 
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The Thompson Lawn Sprinklers. 


The accompanying illustrations represent lawn sprink- 
lers, for which the L. C. Pond Company, 322 East 
Third street, Los Angeles, Cal., is sole distributer. The 
Wizard sprinkler delivers water in a flat, fan shaped 





Ideal. 


The Thompson Lawn Sprinklers. 


spray. The Thompson gives an abundant delivery of 
water in a fine spray, over a rectangular area, and is 
recommended for use in greenhouses and on new lawns 
and flower beds. The Ideal sprinkler is constructed to 
distribute water evenly over a square area when a full 
pressure of water is used. With a low pressure the 
water forms a straight edge over an oblong area. 


(a a Qe 


The H-B Post and Hanging Lamp. 


The Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 
offering the lamp shown herewith for use on railroad 
platforms or in -waiting 
rooms. It is referred to 
as giving a powerful and 
brilliant light. The wick 
is regulated from the out- 
side, and the font is filled 
without removing the 
globe. The globe and oil 
font are supported while 
cleaning the chimney, and 
the globe can be cleaned 
without removing it from 
the lamp. The entire 
hight of the lamp is 27 in., 
using a No. 3. tubular 
globe and No. 40 Macbeth 
chimney. The reflector is 
14 in. wide, and the lamp 
is designed to burn 16 hr. 
It is said to be strong and 
durable, and as having 
perfect ventilation. 

———— »—-e__—_—_ 


The White Hardware 

: & Implement Company has 

The H-B Post and Hanging been incorporated in Cen- 

Lamp. tralia, Okla., with a cap- 

ital stock of $10,000, handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 

ware, Stoves, Housefurnishings, Window Glass, Imple- 
ments, Paints, Sporting Goods, Harness and Vehicles. 
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Howler Alcohol Utilities. 


The Howler Mfg. Company, Montgomery, Ala., has 
been conducting a series of experiments in alcoho] burn- 
ing appliances with a view to meeting the demand for 





Ae 





Fig. 1.—One-Hole Alcohol Stove. 


utilities of this kind, which has followed the removal of 
the tax on denatured alcohol. The company is now put. 
ting on the market a number of these appliances, which 
are illustrated and described in a catalogue now obtain- 
able by the trade. Four are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 1 represents a single burner stove 





Fig. 2.—-Two-Hole Stove. 


with top 11 in. square, and Fig. 2, a two-hole stove with 
top 13 x 24 in. The former weighs 11 Ib., and the latter 
22 lb. The stoves are made of cast iron and are offered 
in three finishes, polished nickel, bright tinned and gal- 
vanized, with guard rail, the latter for marine purposes. 
It is stated that the operation of one burner costs but 
1¥%, cents an hour; that it will boil a quart of water in 
about 5 min., is simple to manipulate and positively safe. 
The single burner stove is recommended to take the place 
of a chafing dish, and can be useg with satisfaction in 





Fig. 3.—Self-leating Alcohol Tron. 


bedroom or nursery, as it is said to burn without odor 
even when turned low. It is also recommended for 
travelers, sportsmen, automobilists, yachtsmen, &c. Fig. 
3 illustrates a self-heating revolving iron for family use 
which weighs 6% Ib. It is made with a double face and 
can be revolved by pressing a latch attached to the 
handle. The top heats and as the side in use cools the 
iron is revolved so as to bring the heated surface into 
use. The body and all metal parts are polished nickel, 
and the handle is black ebony. Another iron, Fig. 4, 
weighs 18 Ib., and is for use as a tailor’s goose. It is 
stated that the irons can be heated to any desired tem- 
perature, the heat being regulated by a valve which con- 
trols the flame. A patent device creates a perfect draft 
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inside the body of the iron, thus preventing the smother- 
ing of the flame as well as keeping it from flashing out 
at the sides of the iron while in use. The small tank 
or fuel reservoir holds 2 ounces of alcohol and will burn 
1 hr., costing a little over a cent an hour to operate. 


oe 





Fig. 4.—Self-Heating Tailor’s Goose. 


The iron may be used outdoors as well as indoors, which 
is regarded as an advantage for the housewife or laun- 
dress in the summer months. 

a 


The Sterling Grass Hook. 


The Nolin Mfg. Company, Skowhegan, Maine, is put- 
ting on the market the grass hook shown herewith. It 
is a light weight tool with fine steel blade, oil tempered 
and having a good cutting edge. The blade is bronzed on 





- Sterling Grass Hook. 


one side with polished edges ground sharp. The shank 
is of strong iron painted black, and securely riveted to 
the blade, and the handle is enameled black. The hooks 
are made in one size only, and are packed 1 dozen in a 
neat wooden box. 

SO 


The Goodell-Pratt Bench Grinder No. 115. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is 
offering the bench grinder shown herewith. Cut gears 
are used in its construction, and all parts are carefully 
machined. The construction, workmanship and finish 





The Goodell-Pratt Bench Grinder, No. 115. 


have been handled with the same thoroughness and at- 
tention to detail as the company’s other products. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the smooth and quiet run- 
ning of the machines, which is ascribed to the turning 
up and accurate cutting of the gears. Each machine is 


“eqnipped with a high quality grinding wheel. 
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Brighton Meat Juice Extractors. 


The Wrightsville Hardware Company, Wrightsville. 
Pa.. has added to its line the Brighton meat juice ex- 
tractor, No. 12, here illustrated. It is designed for ex- 
tracting the juices from meat and for making beef tea, 
soups, &c., and differs from the No. 10, already on the 
market, in being provided with a clamp for attaching to a 
table to hold it steady during the process of pressing the 
meat. The frame is japanned, while the cup and plunger, 


Brighton Meat Juice Extractor, No. 12. 
which are the only parts coming in contact with the meat 
or juice, are coated with pure tin. In use, the meat is 
cut into small strips and placed in the cup; the plunger 
or agitator is then forced down upon it by means of the 
screw. The agitator, which is corrugated, is moved back 
and forth by means of a handle, thereby crushing the 
meat into shreds and separating all the juice. The ex- 
tractors are each packed in a separate box, 1 dozen ina 
case, weighing 90 Ib. 
—————_ poe  —— 


Woodland Sprayer Outfit. 


W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn., have put on the 
market the Woodland sprayer, known as Outfit C Pump, 
Engine, Tank and Wagon complete, with fittings as here 
shown. It is referred to as embodying years of experi- 
ence in fighting the Gypsy and Brown-Tail moths in 
large. areas of woodland. The purpose has been to suc- 


Woodland Sprayer, Pump 


cessfully meet conditions involving rough roads, long 
lines of hose, least possible weight and ability to main- 
tain continually a pressure of 250 Ib. per square inch at 
the pump. The capacity of this apparatus, it is said, 
permits the operator to stand on the ground and spray 
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the tops of 70-ft. trees. All necessary valves, pressure 
gauge, &¢., are included in the outfit shown or may be 
modified to meet the views of purchasers. The approx- 
imate weight of this outfit is 4800 lb., the engine being 
10-hp. marine type, with outside guided triplex pump 
brass mouuted with brass plungers for high pressures. 
The agitation tank is operated by propellers on a rotary 
shaft. 
scissile lliliadiicioenientesalaies 


New Repeating Rifle and Shotgun. 


The accompanying illustrations represent new models 
of firearms just being introduced by J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. The visible loading 
feature of the rifie No. 70, Fig. 1, allows the cartridge to 
be always in sight while being fed into the chamber. The 
magazine tube and breech block are in one piece. The 
double extractors are extra strong to make the extrac- 
tion of empty shells positive. The breech block has a 
positive lock and is operated by the slide handle after 
the breech is closed. The hammer also has a positive 
lock and is always locked while the breech is unlocked. 
The rifle is made in two styles: For .22 short and .22 long 
rifle cartridges, holding 15 of the former and 12 of the 
latter. The barrel used for the .22 shot cartridge is 
rifled with a slow twist—one turn in 25 in.; for the .22 
long rifle the rifling has a quicker twist—one turn in 16 
in. The rifle made to take the .22 long rifle cartridges 
will also handle .22 short, and those taking the .22 short 
will also handle C. B. caps. The arm is referred to by 
the company as a very fine shot. Ft has a 20-in. 
round barrel, extreme length 35 in., with varnished 
stock and slide handle, case hardened frame and rubber 
butt plate. Regularly it is fitted with bead front and 
sporting rear sights. It may also be obtained with 
Beach combination front, Stevens leaf and vernier peep 
sights, or with Lyman front No. 5, Stevens leaf and Ly- 
man No. 1 sights, both of the last mentioned at an in- 
crease in price. The repeating shotgun, No. 520, Fig. 2, 
has a Stevens compressed forged steel barrel, finished in 
black oxide to impart a pleasing and lasting appearance. 
The receiver is a solid drop forging, and in the manipu- 
lation of the gun none of the interior parts protrude. 
The tangs to which the stock is fitted are extra long to 
add strength to the stock at its weakest point. Shells 
are ejected from the side, away from the shooter. The 
gun can be taken down and put together quickly. The 
safety is inside the guard, forward of the trigger, and 
can be moved backward and forward without removing 
the finger. The slide handle is unlocked by the recoil 


, Bngine, Tank and Wagon. 
, 


immediately after the discharge of the shell, and by the 
backward motion of the slide handle the discharged 
shell is drawn out of the chamber and at the same time 
the loaded shell starts out of the magazine onto the lifter. 
it is explained that by this method the gun can be fired 
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without clogging as fast as it is possible for a shooter to and the locking block is in its proper position. The 
work the slide handle. The slide handle is metal lined locking nut is so constructed that it takes up all wear 
and capped at both ends to render it indestructible. The at the take down. The gun has Stevens compressed 
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Fig. 1.—Sterens Repeating Rifle No. 70. 


Fig. 2.—Stevens Repeating Shotgun No. 520. 


locking block is visible and when the gun is locked can forged steel barrels, drop forged receiver, black oxide 
be plainly seen level with the top of the receiver. In finish, walnut pistol grip stock and side handle, rubber 
opening the gun the firing pin is drawn back and locked butt plate, cylinder bored and modified choke or full 
and stays locked, it is remarked, until the gun is closed choke barrel, as specified. It weighs about 7% Ib. 
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Current 


General Goods.—In the following 


quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are usually given to larger buyers, 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for their correctness. 


They usually represent the prices to 


the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by the 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


REVISED APRIL 20, 


1909 
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Hardware Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THR IRON 


AGE DIREcToRY, 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists. 


— 


—“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters, Blind— 
Columbian and Domestic..........33' 
GEORGI WD: nnn dco0bsepalenwdccusbpeeschoss 10% 


U ’s Patent, TO,, $29.90...... 10% 
eee ee ter Fasteners, Blind, 
Window Stop— 

Buen” Pettis vcccs--banbapiencesosse th 10% 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and W: 10% 
Taptin’s Pesloction................000ME 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
res ey oe Ren fot 
ze . 
pits) pe 950. 
ee ee eee onas3. 
Anvils—American— 


¢; 350 to 600 


vil, Vice and Driti— 
win Falls Co., . $18.00....... -15&10% 
rome © Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, ée. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co.........-..-cseeses 10% 
Augers ans Bits— 
Com, Double Spur...... concn, 
Jennings’ Pain., sprit Sidi 70 
—_ Lip or Blued. 5 
ach. Augers. 2 cca eee 70 
bar or tite, 12-in. twist... ..40&10 
Ford's, A and Car Bits: Sonat 40&5 
aciegten Auger Co., - 
pitt pct Asa Bll ont 
©. E, Jennings & Co 
No. 10 ext, 


Aenean eee eee ee eee ee eeeee 


oan ss se aes 
t’s Jennings’ 
Bit Stock Driiis—~ 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Ont's Pattern, No. 1, # doz. 


eee teen eee eeeeeeeeees 


2, $18 
Bord ‘Clark’s Pattern crs Pat 
E. Jennings.& 3 Steer ‘at able 

small size ee: 08D 


Ga Pat., 





Common Dbdl. Cut.... a 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 
$5.75; 11 to is, $3.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Donaey Pat., per doz.. 





wane cesbssoccoovessuqneuceseel 10 
ee gsiesicencsccovabthpsaheseeaee 4 
Ship Augers and Bits— 

Shig pO ys - HE 
SE - denneceeeenccescteennadl eves 
C, E, Jennings & Co, 
"Hommedieu’s .......++. aevapiasennd 6% 


Wetneus ibs kechcoaks<ongbackd 33%&T% *. 
48% 


‘Awl Hafts—Sce Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 


Awls— 
Brad ae: 
Handled ......+.+ . $2.75@3.00 
Pandied, Skid -.gro 
Unhandicd, Patent. -gro 
Peg A 


Cniandied, Patent. = é 
Unhdled, Shidered. . 
Sestes 4 — 
andle ‘om... .gro. $3.50@4.00 

Handled. Socket. $11. 50@ 12.00 
Elmore Tool Mfg. on 

Tinners’ and ay Awls....... BaTY 
Geraheth TIN. 5 .ncksvassecncoscctuatl 0% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Bete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality ce ese san $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25@4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality Serine 3 $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle. 
Iron or Steel. 


Axles— 
4Y » GI 60 


Concord, Loose Collar. 


Concord, Solid Collar... . 45 
No. 1 Common, Loose. “34@4s ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. inept 
No. @ Solid Collar...... 4444s 
Half oa 

Nos. 7, 8 11 and 12.......- 70 
Nos. is to Mh cstv awasviue 70 
Nos. 15 to 18... 70&10@704£10€5 
Nos. 19 to 22. Wk10G E1045 % 


Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, | net 
Serves cccsccvectecrers 6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 


Half Patent.......-.1b., pines 


Bar 





Fishing— 
MA Bal 
Bait 5.0553 -+- ee nihiees ves 
Balances—_ "Sash 
Palin = 
Spring— 
Light Spring Fralances .60@6065% 
Chatillon's: 
Light § Balances.......- (50&10% 
Stra: SAINT, wcessoeved @40& 107, 
Ci TNOGR....5.ecceceed S010 
Large Dial...........-sseeseceseeeees 
Barb Wire—‘See Wire, Barb. 
bars, 10 2 fone 
Steel Crowbars 0 
, » Glee 


To i 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..® gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Beale Beams....ccccesseess 0% 
Chattilion’s No, 1......s.ses-cseeees 30%, 
Chatillon’s No. 2..........c00eeeeees 40° 

Beaters, Carpet— 
Re. 


eee eens eee eesseneeeeseeesene 


suampine rs : Peg— 


a te uN 
“Romble Bove Te ® 


50 ; Extra Fam- 
it Size, Size’ $i 06; ; No, 4, Hotel Size, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 


1} di No, 5, Jap'’d. $0.80 
Holt, Kise Oa Ne “B, Japa: 


fd. ’s : 

oe Ee per -— "No, 2, 
I a Pace: No 
m ver, m 

0; No, 15, $6.00: No. 

o, 102, ‘ 
Hotel, . A 
Tin’d, fy No, 200. Tumbler, 

50 ; o. 22, Tumbler Tin'd, 

50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz.. $25.00. 

Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard ot 
Rplit Leather....... 10 

Grain Leath 


a 10 
Hand— 
Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 & 
Je 
7. 


Molders— 
Inch.. 10 12 15 16 
Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 


Bells— —~ 


reaght Cow Bells. *s 5% 
SD isk b Résodecbans cbbbdcedensoss 5& 10% 
NE Mn seb cks si vrtabeobechonsss eet 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... B&wy 


het woe, é 
) e GR, 6 ccnet 10 
White Metal.......... Sonenaas 
Nickel Plated.....60:..0% 50410 
DN Bt ks 6 ceeanedael 504610 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33'4@35 7, 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm Beills........ ib., 24@2%e 
Church and School... .60@60£10% 
Belting— Leather— 

First Quality, Ez. Hy., Str = 
NS UE vivant be choad 0% 

Standard sngeeet -tidideadings$ 

EEOES JEONG: anv ccesass 

Cut Leather Lacing..... ene 

Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. [t.25¢ 


Ru bber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 


7041 5 
Standard ..........+'.G0@10@70 
Beat Grades. ...cccoce oes 50 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Paneer and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


“Bicycle Goods— 


John 8. ‘Lang's Son & Co.'s 1908 list; 
Chain, Parts, Spokes.............- 30% 
TUNG Noncnacesiccssccccccccesesevbecil 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tac oklo~ x 
Commen Wooden...... F5@EES 
& L. B. Co,: 

a Wood ‘Snatch, 50%; Ecli 
Steel, 1545 stops, Steel,” 50&10% ; 
Star 50%; Tarbox 
Metal ‘Snatch, i. Whe New 
Style Steel, e Rope 
Snatch, 

Lane’s Patent” ‘Automatic Lock and 

WEEE <n» dua aoeghivibbvaas bnbenensne mall % 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 
"Binetn. Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined.....55% 
Bendossed ....scrvive CON vee 55% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
cam 8 & Esser Co......... -+ 39% 10% 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
@ 6 and smalier......75é10% 
rger and. longer 0% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
1541085 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a@— 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 
20610 % 


Machine oe Thread): 
@ § and smaller... .75&10&5 
hee and longer... .70&104€5 
r and Shutter-— 
Cast iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
h 3 5 : 8 


4 
Per doz. $0.30 35 «45 
Cast Iron ‘Spring Foot, Japa: 
ENOR nan v'9'08 000: 8 0 
POP Gee... ivess $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanncd 
EROR 06 Rae wses -E 
Per GeBis.cvevi $1.00 140 185 
Cast Iron Flat —e" Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs 
ini ‘Sew ee eae 8 10 
ct hahen we $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barret —— 
80£10@80E 1045 
Rarrel Bronzed......... 60L10%, 
Spring ....... Wk 10@704 10k 10% 
Shutter ........ Soeseasoe1es? 
Sonera Peek... Ss anncee 10% 
OEUN 5.0 «eveseae 10@80 
Dune; - WEI, ond ectnhergentnstirwes 0% 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................- 10% 
Expansion— 
H, Evans’ Crescent 
Ricturae PL EO statin occdeeseny 55&10% 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
Star, g Screw Tyne. GOK 10&S&IMGY 
Star, Wood Screw Trpe........... 40% 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge.. :.00% 


Star, Machine, Double Wedge.. - 60% 
Steward & ae Mfg. Co.: 
Style No, 13 aes p60 cdsqueasesed 60% 
Style No, 1, SR 22... « ccachoniel 60% 
Style No. 100, D I Jaw, Single. .55% 
Be PI icc ass cndonpenessosstiocsd 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 


|. Me PEPE MOREE ST LO 6545@70 % 
DOG 45 oo bd oa Cees Sed 85@8545% 


Common Iron. ‘ 
Norway Iron..... $eeececc coke 
American Screw Co 

Norway Phila. 

Eagle Phila,, li 

Bay State, list Dec, a We 80% 
Franklin Moore Co. 

list. Oct. 16 


Norway Phila. , "84. 
Ea le hila., ‘list Oct. aif. 81. oy 


pine puraani o ward Bot & 
Empire, list Dec, 28, '99.......... 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct. *84.....- 80% 

Seubaeibasbdb es onsunti ines con 824% 
Tiger Bran a. list Dec, 28, °99....80% 
Phila. Fagle, list Oct. 16,1884. .82%° 


ee 124% 


Raven. Bung— 
Borers Bung, Hin. with Handle: 





Cr re 1% 1 ‘6 2 
Per doz...84.80 5. 6. 8.00 
MORN wv octs at ccocee BH 2 
PT COUR 602 pe kcb es $8.65 11 
Ent Mfg. Co.. No. 1, $1.25; No, 
2, $1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each......... 25% 

Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co............000 3% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
den Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
MEE bu uRansencercosantonsactase 10% 
WUMNEINS “navoccucecectvacccacce csces % 
SE. achtmnndcknne eseesece dectecoceess y 
‘ Braces— 
ommon Ball,American.$1.50@$1.75 
TE i cnanciiithend eee 
prze Genuine Spofford’s ‘50% 
in 0. 61, 166, 206, 614. 
Jennin, & Co...... 
Mashew's pasehet Min pioseas see oa 3 
ayhew 
Millers Pall Ms Drill lhe 
P., 8. & W pak s Pat.. “foal0 
amanaie., 


Wrought Steel........80@8045 
Bradley Metal Clasp. . -80&1 as 
Griffin 38 Pressed 


Hee ee meee eeeee 


Stanley's Victor "i eas: -70&10&5 
a 


‘ae nbcebeOessavesiasann 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Eiibotmne we OB. < dhsvansecesd T5&20% 
Kespimasrabcretaserd 75% 
w Guckeae Galvanized — 
M’jr’s list, price per gross. 2 
Quart.. 0 12 15 3% 
Water, Light. ‘$28. 35 30.75 34.75 
Water,Br.Hvy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 
Fire, Rd. Btm. 33.50 35.90 $9.90 13 
Well 37.35 41.35 48.35 ) S 


Bull Ringo—ned ae Bull. 
oe . 


- Cast a Bar 
ast Joint, Broad. 10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow . een 


Loose Joint....... «+ - 70k10@75 
BO FUe bs t4 cease 9 ee 5 
Mayer’s Hinges.. ° 


Parliament Butts. . 
Wrought Steel— 


BRIG 
Light Narrow, 
COE ste che dense 1545 
Reversible and Broad.%54107 
Loose Joint. Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, &4c...... 15% 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. 70% 
BRONZED 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin..55 55 Y, 
Light. Loose Pin Ball Tip. 65% 
Broad i inves Ceneewhe see 


Ectra, 5@— 
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On Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
= net list; 1200, 15%; 200, = 


% 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800.. 77307 
Hendryx Enameled.........esecceeoes % 


Calipers—See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and _— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per mS 
wren, $3.50 @$3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per = Ree 


nd @ $4.85 
Burke’s, 1 pg. Lares Toe, ee: 
Blunt Toe, 4%¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
4%¢; 2 pg, Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp We cccateeus 4% 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@i% i Sharp, (AetN¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, ¥ I 3.65¢ ; ark F 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Eley’s EB. B.....000% + +2  52Q@55¢ 
G. Decscccsecee per M, SE@S5¢ 
F. Leccccosesee cP M. W@iS¢ 
G. Bicvcses . per M, 480@v00¢ 
Musket ......-.--per M, 62@63¢ 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M.2045 
Primer Shelis and Bullets. .15&10 
All other primers per M. $1. 52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cer tridges: 
s2 C. » $5.50. 0.000000 L085 
88 C. ee $7.00. 2 cc cccee clOGS 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50... 0045 - 1065 
a cal. Rim, $2.75. ...+ ++ +1066 

. B. Caps, Con. Bail, poe. $190 

B. Cups, Round Bail.. — 49 
Suiarel MOO ss o.06s'b < 6°6.0:60 
Target and Sporting Rifle. tas 
Primed Shelis and Penn aee 
Rim Fire, Sporting... 
Rim Fire, Military....... 


Casters— 
Bob: céitadnscdccss ee 
PIGtE cocececcccercec 
Puisdeiphe can done See 
gems, Eh esting jc aia 
Steel Gem (Roller BOERS tone ES i 





Ball Bearing........ 
Standard able Wheel) low list...40810 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 % 5-16 % 4 &% 
$7.45 4.80 3.85 3.25 3.10 3.00 
%-%-l 1% to 1% inch. 
$2.90 


3. 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Sewers thteng 045% 
rm 1 
cry arte Con: sues 
2 and a. saeee + -60€10410@70 
4, 5 and 6....- re ae 


Halte 
Halter Chains.... 6045 604.10 % 
German Pattern Halter ve 


Uist July 2h, '9-+++000» 70d 
aR arctbee penenes B5Q5% 


BINS crccsenes sebteaubens 
Cow Ties— 

See Haiters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
zeeeee, Western Standard: 100 pr. 

L 8, Straight, with ring .$26.00 
6 2, Straight, with ring .$27.00 
6 -2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 
6 10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$35.00 
qiQTE Ate Se, er nate for Hook 

pair le 
and 3, 2c: No. 1'3¢,;?No. 0, 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, 


Jack chain, tay 10 8: 

c in, list July : 
‘Trem a . ++ 604 5 @ 60610610 
Braee «oc ccccvceescoseecee 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chein.75 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 44@o 


rt Chain Co.: 
Beer Halter and smd Rar4a4n sia 


Coreeceesecees 


Triumph Dog........---. 
bron, falter and Goii:. 
overt 
Breast, "ake: Heel, Rein, Stal- 

Onan Reaneecinseec se? encccocedsoosess 
i Halte and Kennel 
AOhaIne gs-neoenes hag My 35d 2@ 10% 
Dog Leads “and Kennel 
age 


Renate eee eeeeneeeseeeseeaee 


Chain and Ribbon, tans 
Oneida Community: 
* gO ery 
Iman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Coe. 
Compared naaiimeitaahmelir kan - 
i ain Attachments, per set 8¢ 
luminoy Sash 
ft. - Edaass.o 


Carpenters? Blue. ...gr0., 50@55¢ 

Carpenters’ Red.....97r0., }0@55¢ 

Carpenters’ White. . -970., HO@5¢ 
Cheeks, Door— 





THE IRON 


Compasses, Dividers, ‘he 


Chests, Tectn 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... ms 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. “30 


Farmers’ Carpenters, etc,, Chests, 
EE EY Git cniinncavtsenencests 20% 
Mgoniniste, and Pipe Fitters’ 
SR MIN ss ccatcscucceccanase 45% 
Gee MOMMINOER S000 5-50 00ccocccsoses 45% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
PE I Hal bt'c4<c<cccdeancvcated 74% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .80&10@80é10&10% 
SE. MR in wabkactaawhdocesesecootiots 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co,: 
Socket Firmer No. 10....... 00 20TH % 
Socket Framing No, 15........ 25474 2% 
Dl odneathananadaubesetsenead 6635@70% 
L, & x J. White & Co....... BG@30K5 7%, 
Tanged— a 
Tanged Firmers...... -00GSS 
Bee BNNs 08'bb 644005 0ccccccccascecsess 
Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 1255 ’, 
L: & I. J. White Co,...........+- 25&5% 


Cold— Ib. 
Cold Chisels, youd quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 10¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 
Cold Chisels. sideibeacavacke scene 


Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks.............. oeeedd% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool — wigs 40% 
Beach Pat, each $8,00..........00- 45% 
a nee ate evcceesdZe 
Cincinnati Chuck Co.: 

Independent 4-jaw Reversible... 3% 








PN ake ndeacccececcce 

Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. ‘39 

Pratt’s Positive Drive....... caption 

Skinner Lathe Chucks; 

Independent ......... enceccenes 5% 

Universal, Reversible Jaws....... 
niversal. Com. Style Jaws......40% 

Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 


Combination, Com, Style Jaws... 40% 
— Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 





Geared Scroll’ Chucks. oe D5% 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 


tern, 25%’: a bomenes. 0+ 25% 
Positive Drive..... ese 2 


Standard Tool Co, 
Improved =, Chuck,. wrecccccessseae 
Union Mfg. 
Combination. "Nos, 1 3 5, 6, 
, 8 and 17, 40%; x! iaeaeats 33% 
— Combinations, ‘Nos. 83 i iad 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and > +257, 
Independent iron, Nos. 18 and 318.357 
Independent Steel, 0, Ch... .+00+.25 
Union Drill, Nos. ‘00 00, 100, 101 
102, 103, '104...... sostenseaseeneeeed 
Union Czar Drill......cccccccese 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, is. 
Universal’ 42 





eeeewees seveeeneeeees DO 


Westestt Patent Chucks 


La ucks,.. 
Little Giant ee Driti 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill... 


paaernn ts 


CE SE se vccncncksakent cececce 
Scroll Co: bination” Lathe.........50 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
Rees. 
Clamps— 
Coptegs Makers’, Star, P., 8. & % 


a 
25 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50 z 





SEE SrtaBbneccvesecccccccad nets 
Carriage Makers’ H, “Po Screw. = 

Myers’ Hay Rack............sees0e 

ay, s Swedish Neverturn...... 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’- 
Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........@ 
dewalk— 
ae = ae $4.00; 
r y : 
§ Z. 





Foster Bros 

Fayette PS 

L, & I. J. 30g 
Etliea re e505 and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Ee Horse, each. ..$5.00 
Li Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Ch o It Horse, each. .$20.00 
"s Enclosed Gear Ball 
Bearing Horse, each...... $7.50 
Stewart’s New Model Sh 
Shea Machine, each.$12.75 
Stewart closed 7.2 Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9. 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 05, 
804804 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
ome, 3 ‘Liquor, Bottling, 
Compression Bibbs. cece eee 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Rapete & 
Son’s ba 40 


25% 








AGE 





Ordinary Goods.......75@M5&5% 
Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper. 


Northeastern: 

704 10G—%, 50KNETILY 50€10% 
Eastern: 

73@—% SOLELY, 50€10% 
Central: 

75@-—% 60% 50£10% 
Northwestern: N 

@—% 60% 50.10% 
Western: , 

70410@-—% 50612%%  5065% 
Tennessee: 

WekIEA—% 50k121%4% 50.10% 
Southern: E 

WEIOA—% 50G12%4%  50k5% 
Southwestern: ry 

0@-—% 5065 % 5065 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
L, & & Ge Mfg. Cas 


eeeeeeeee 


Galvanised, ea..$1.85 $2.00 $2. Ss $2. $0 s 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side nee 


pooss  o 8 
$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 ae ws 
White Enameled......... Seecesoses 

Agate Lined 


Coppers’ Too!s— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers, Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers, 3 1b, to pair 
and heavier, 24¢; lighter 
tian 3 1b. to pair........23 
Cord— Sash—- 

Braided, Drab........+-.lb. 35¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 22¢; No. 7, 22%4¢; No. 6, 
23146. n lots of. 12 doz. or 


over, 1 cent less per ound. 
Cable ‘Laid Italian, ib., No. 2. s7¢ 
Italian, ib., A, No. a, iti B, 22¢ 
Common India.....- b., 1@1 ite¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, re ted . 18@20¢ 
Patent Russia........ 1d... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......1b...2l¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....1b...21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted.. ‘1b. 1sG14¢ 
Patent In ia, Zaptated . 10. uw 
Pearl Braided, cotton, Neos. 


cae 
$° ia do, “ig 100 100 doz, 1 
= stone, Braided Nos, 8 to 12, 
Harmony C Cable 6 2 a fiatian, fice, oe 
Wire dash Slnenaiiedbicasdsesas 10° 
Sash Cord Attachments, ‘per 100, . $2.00 


. Nos. 8 to 
Drab Cotton 


8 
rai D.. 
ralde Italian Hemp, 40 @ ; 
50¢; Linen, 6¢ ; ite t- x 
, 50¢; Spot Cord....... 50¢ f 38 
M tts, White... B 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab tb 45¢ 
ix White, Nos 8 to 12...:27¢ 
Silver wtake, per Ib ; 
at) A, White, 40¢; 
AB. Orb ¢;_B. White, ‘Be; 
Italian "Hem , 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 
See also mn and Ribbon. 


wi Ire. Pictaréa 
Full Length...........9@— 


Short anaes - +--+ -920@— 

Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord. 

"ee & Stanton Co, Wire Picture ¥ 
Cradles— 

PN nen ee estes sesnpesencun 
Crayons— 


White found Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, 98.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

ieee’ umber: ¥ eS, 

te and Purple, Indelible.. 50 

Bines Red, Green. Yellow ‘and 

erra_ Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 

Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ 10.00 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal er heats 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 x 
ae: Square, $1.75;'5 x 4 x we 

5 x 1% ee cee ona 

Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 

and Yeilow $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

PEL cndtiedeecdaydcccene # doz, $4.50 

Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 

American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

Victor Garden.........sccccccccs 50&10% 
Cutlery, Table— 


Perr Tre ree eer eerie 


Injarnations) Silver res, itt 
No. 12 M’d’m Fnives, “h doz, $3.50 
Star, —- 
and ate Enotes dee seeee-@ doz. $3,00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... 3 doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co......c0ccecsss+0--40% 
Red a becadgae %, 
Ie, EEE “Silicincewcocccnccpsasage ence 1.40% 
WEOGEEEIND stccdcedtcccvccoceccesec cee ‘50% 


Meat and Food— 
American 


peach 3° $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 





t 
Nos psebe 22 
Each "$2 $3 9275 sito 3 BE@B&T %, 
"a pnmeieapenieptaieaate 10&7%%, 
- MAWK5Y 
hesiote’ 0&5 


1325 
Ee 02. “ens 
Nos.. 305 310 ai? ? 320 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, #@ doz. $24.00, 


Russwin food, J No. 1, $24.00; No. 


$27.00; 3, $42.00.............. 45&10&10% 
15,00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25@30% 


Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
I ictcnsclacncddansscceses 30% 
J. M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and, Corn 


NEE sash casnockshixcqans doz, $4.00 
Jobace co— 
All Iron, Cheap. ..doz, $4. —° 
Enterprise Seas ntheddseuteheduantishal 
National, # doz., No. 1, $21; Noe he 
Piacnridtiatecstastesatbas Garcetocad 40% 
iggers, Post Hole, &c— 
Disston’s: 
megees DB Gon. “GAG. vccciccccsccs 3% 
Samson, # doz, Spe 2%, 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Well 
SE iin andreas ddmene daliededaienad 40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole rae 
doz., 


equ Post Hole Diggers, ; 


HOOP eee eee ee eneenseeeeeeeneee 


Hercules este oo ‘teat Liha daas 

Kohler's, @ doz., Universal, Site: 
a Giant, $12.00; Hercules’ 

Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 


$7.50 
Crucible Steel Post 
0! Se0sSeSsesoccesococess 60% 
Dividers—sSee Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 
PLS $1.50@1.75 


Breast, P., 8. 

Cc, Cc Hatchet 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks.. 359 
Goodell Automatic Drills Ske 10, 60 10% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 





ae r doz., Nos, 
16, ” 


mitiee Falls Automatic Drills,33%4&10% 
Ratchet, 


Curtis & Curtis............ 25% 





Ratchet, e+ 404085 % 
Ratchet, Celebrated........... 10010&5% 
Ratchet, Whitney's, P., *. & W., 
0&10@50% 
Whitney's Adjustable, No, 10. $12.00, 
33%% 
Twist Drills— 
wt. CS ee T0@ 10410% 
Vaper and Str aight Shenk, 
65 @ 654£.10% 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
{om 2%-in., ; 4in,, $7.50; 6-in., 


Champion”. 
oe . 


Screw Drivers, Handles 
les 70 





vers... .40410 
Gare ty ponte ate : 
Gay's Action pt ve l, 





2, $13.73 17; 21, 6; 
sh. 2, $17 20, & * 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 1565 to 1568, 60%; No, 7540, 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvani zed— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Northeastern. oe 50 10 
Eastern...... 50410 
Central... .. “308 10454 50d 10% 
Northwestern. -8061065% 50410 
Western ...... 5085 % 
Tennessee. eer “o0as? 506 10% 


Southern... -15810% 
Southwestern. 51042 % 5045 
Terms.—2% nr Factory shipmeets 
— delive 
ada os prices 
owing to market irregu 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments. all territories: 
Galv, Steel, Galv. OC. I. and 


opper. 
Og oe ae 380 
wae 1%, ‘2%, ‘M4, 5. , 6. “ing 
No. eye eee st ae 
Copper Elbows............ 50% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10% 
Edwards. Royal Blne........ 40&10& 10% 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp..40&10&5% 
Emery, Turkish— 
4 - S to 
K Bae Sted 
We Se sy 
Me ens. aye me ig 
4 Kegs.....tbd. 514¢ 





= 


=r 5 a a 


Cte ee 
SA ree renee 





aenaueaiaamtaame aa 


Saas Sar soneeeeane 


-y 


ee 


te 
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10-I1b. cans, 
10 in case....64¢ 7 ¢ 


6 
than 10..... 1 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 

NOTE.—JIn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
10% is given. 

Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 
Extractors, emon Juice— 

—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F estanoves Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 530 & 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
of 







5%: Bronze and Plated.........+«+ 50% 
Walling’s  ....-.-secccceeees ee * Ze 
Upson’s Patent.....-++++seerssreeeees 40% 

Cord and Weight-—- re 
Ives, @ gro., $1.08.....-eeceeceeereees 9 
Titan, @ gro., $0.66......--.-0++ cocedll, 
Corrugated— M 
Acme Corrugated Hasteners........70% 
Faucets— A 
Cork Lined.......+-+ 50é1 
Metallic Key, Leather an i > 
Red Cedar....-- mages 
po oC oeeee a eogTs 
Sore. Mas 
"Metal ae seecenseeseen SMM G 
asgenagevvessnscecenennes aa sia 
Jon Sommer’ ’s Pooriene 7 Key.. 25 
8 er’s Boss Tin Key......-- 
co Sommer’ ~ oa = “3 si 
So r’s Duplex 2 
j aa Soenmer’ s Diamond Lock......- 40% 


Cork Lined. .50% 
John Sommer’s I. X.L. r “4 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork ~ ew 60, 


y Lined. . .507 
eee ie Brand, ¢ — 5 


“Bnterpize, ‘Belt Measuring and 
, 8 doz., $36.00.........++ 40&10 
uae "® doz., $36.00............ 40&10 


National Measuring, @ doz, $36.40&10% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands... 


- 008. ae 
rd Brands..... 
= Grade... isn eeegs 
Disston’s Superfin . 60 
Gold Medal........---+- occedsooeesnse 70% 
McCaffrey’s 
Imported— aaa 

’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 

Stubs’ Tap eux 


ip Blavccccccenecere 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


hards Mfg. Co.: 
leak “a. ms, Special, Bis 


Fusible ie, ee peaapersee * caeaeee 
Grindstone— 
ee nm. 21 

Per doz.... oe 4.15 4.66 
Peg Hoo 

) nes 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30 
Reading Hardware Co....... Siecseda 


Fedder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 





se rm & se On: 
Towa Dig-Ezy Potato............70&5 
Hay, , S-tine..... 454204 12% 
Hay. Regular, 4-tine.......60&7%&5 
Cents. dpe cappadabeae 604124 
Acme, Hay........-.-.-+seeeeees 60& 20 
Manure, ee 4-tine........ — 
Manure. oe —_ 6 tine...70% 
Chi anu “as? 
ure oor 
- 3 OATES 0&5 2 
Round Shoulder Header, 
Champion, Header 83 
Dakota, Header..........-. siieieanel 657 
Kansas Header...........++--+-++.-:65% 
—— eee ippebesiisonnconabenl "3545 % 
, Wowvccce sueccoseeasesnas 
Columbia, Spading......... T0&T4&5 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’g’t Bar, per doz. 

Red, 8 ’t Bar, per doz.$1 25 

Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 
Frgnanes, ve Coon 
POE 
ach. "gies 1 60 $1.90 $2.20 sa.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ....... onene wee $2.75 | 50 
Waterproof Bal. Paped:: 363} & 

roof Sa aped.. 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 = 


Waterproof Tpi. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .80@80&5% 


Gauges— 
Chapinstepens Co. roms w% 


pularking Mortise, ie... . 5O&5OK10% 
s Marking, M Mortise, &c.0&10% 

weet lows & A, cationeld % 
Wire, > bana asec inh phitchabekten '% 
Wire, F.. B. B&W. Oo. .ccccccccck -33%X% 


THE 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
sae - gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal. No. 4 $4.00; 2, $5.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
"sd 30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 





Gimlets— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.........4 65@65&10% 
Sy yee 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 
25410@: os 
TD iv ecccctbaiinnénsscccecesstenceda 


Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade...gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon's Everlasting, pa nelle, ea, 
Se; ; in boxes, doz., a 3 


Helmet Hard Oil.. 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Das BEES. 0. cccgccccendes 3344@33%&10% 


Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
as ag | 4 Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
test B ko Spiral (foot power) .33%% 
Mower Knife and Tool, 00. .40&10% 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Hand and Foot Power, each, 
— Ol, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 





i canediheidininth Metin ee tgheesintte sie % 
Sickle Grinders, each, Nos, 

00; 20A, $6.00; 2A" Combined: 
Dise Grinders, each, $2.50........40% 
Grindstones— 

Pike Mfg. Co. 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, @ doz,, $2.00.............. sH6% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 0&10&2% 
Haiters and eee 
ey . See +. -%70€10% 


Bridgeport Chain Cov, : 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2'4@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5% 





Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@50K 1085 % 
Brown Tie oe ab seoceya T0&10@75&5 % 
Come Mfg. Co 
; Web . ad casidéecesduséwoncs coswne <e is 
MOO TRO oc cedeccccccccccccscccsses 4 
Sisal Rope........... 20% 
Cotton Rope.... - 52. 
oe rere | 45% 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil ~ Halters...... 40@40&5% 
Am, Cow Ties............-s..++ 415@50%, 
Niagara Coil and Halters.. ae 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&5@50K 0&5% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’... 55K 10@ 35K 10.5 % 
Heller’s Farriers......... 40&5@ 10810857, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel.............-- 40& 10@50 % 
ee RR Ee 10@50 7, 
SNE “inccnssdepoedpeedesed 40& 10@50 *, 
M Septepetobsces hie’ 6634@5 % 
Blacksmiths’ -..-...0...-2.2.s.00e- 50% 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75% 


Fayatte R. Plumb: 
ig, EER nonscceees pease mens 
Eng. and B, 8. Hand. 50k 1DES@RDdS 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60&10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’ 404 7:@i0& 174459 
Victor Magnetic Tack, # gro....$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
Under 3 Ib., per 
$ to & Ib. per ib. 
Over & Ib. » per i, 30¢. Sweets 
Over § 1b. , per ib., 30¢ . 80£10£10% 


Handlies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .60&10@G041045 
AROUND GO. oie c ows a ese - 40 
Fork, Shorel, ee éc.: 
Long Handies. iMAdiras +a ane 
D Handles...............40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handice— 
BE Sees cuspeocassenpeesccviescesce'e 
Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs..45% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, ones. - -9ro.$3.00@$3.59 
Brad Avwl........ gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’ oa. per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory spends $2.15@2.10 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory.......160@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
Fal me = 60@$1.7 75 
€, assor -gro.$1 $1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, KF “ 
60k 1060 1065 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80é 
85¢ > Not Varnished.... 65@75¢ 
Pens eae r 
ac. oz ore, doz... 
Chapin- Ste on: : “4 
ree 





10 
dj. and Ratchet ieee” 
prnenties Tt en RG MR TO AR 15&10% 


a gro. $0.85@$1.50 


J. L, 
Indestructible File and Tool, # 


gro., No $8.00; No, ¢. 50; 
No, 3. 0; No, 4 vote hie 
‘ Ban cndbocbsovtsensty gro. lots 


IRON 


AGE 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in.. $2.00; 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 
12., $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 2h, 53 
30 in., $3.80, 

Sledge,’ @ doz., oval, 30 
$3.80; gotagon, 30 in., $3130: 


oval, 36 in,, $4.00; octagon, ' 
36 in. $4.00 & 
Axe, # doz., "28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in., $5. 80, 
Adze, "*° doz, 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7. 
Pick, # ‘doz.. R, R., 3 in., 


$8.00; coal, Ff in., $5.80, 
Hatchet, # doz, 12 to 14 in, 


je VU. 


egiantaniiiee —— 


jfange rs— 
OTE.—Barn Door Hangers are 
erally quoted per pair, without freon. 






and Parior Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. - 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
NEN capetikngspdbeadnaceunc 3% 
SN. pavcasecoctibncespan B% 
EE TR acinids ae deen dpa nen ot 3% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co,: 
Baggage Car Door............- 50% 
—— himbkokasunahe oe e 
DE <scusmsecstieccess - 0% 
Cronk & ae Mfg. Co. 
ND BAUD g event ctocesceed 60&10% 
Roller Bearing. poses jeasovconcés 70% 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. Mel0%. 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15.00 


60&10% 
Roller Beatee, Ex. Hy., No. 
22, $18.00....... Sedecsccced 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24.00. ..cccceeeee o0e0lO% 
Lane Bros, Co,: 
arior, n 


Ball Bearing, $4.00 
Standard, $3.15; Noe 105, $2.85 


New Model, $280: New "Chem: 

pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 

plete with track.................J $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60K 10% 
BENDEL”  nncccgsckonbenssees net $6.08 
SOEROE  knécpuncegeacesecccect 60.45%, 
SED no cn ccuecepsnnesexiue 70&5 7% 


Trolley Hangers and track.. 50% 
Lawrence Bros, : 
Cleveland ....... 
Clipper, No, 75. 
COO weoccccdn- os 
Cyclone, No, 40.... 
Tandem, No. 50 
TE. WER s cnccscvcasecdocens 0 
Trolley, No. >, e BOi...cen $1.25 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 

Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2,.70% 
Anti-Friction 60% 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60% 
Richards —— 

Hangers, Nos, ‘Wt, 48, 147, + il, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..§2. 3 
Roller B’r g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. see ae 

Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, a baTi% 


Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. ‘monk 

Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
~~ Track No. 16........ 50&10% 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... $2.25 





Extra 5@10% often given, 


SOR ee eee we eeeneeeseneeeeeee 


Tandem No, 44. ‘tig and'3 ome 
Palace, pecngeeed Track Ney 


COR ewe eee eens eee eeeeeee 


Ives’ ae one No. 1. $2.2 
Trolley B, D, No, 20..... 50&10 
“aT ha, 


Rolier oe Nos, 37. 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. TOdT2% 
Antifriction. No, 42; No. 
Bi mas 2% and aa 
andem No, . % 
Fo Door B. B, Swivel No, 
Taplor &” & Boasis’ F weseece é iia” 
4 in ton, ct Bear "fio.3 0a 
. n., i Y 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers........... : " % 


a Garment— 
man Trouser. .. No. 
$9.00; Noo a 301.00 , ‘ses. 





No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
00; 00; No, 15, Rods, 
i 0. 


No. 12, $8, 
$9.00; No. 18, 
Victor’ Folding. 





Gate— 
rar Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
96A0 9a pbodceseadeetnoesonsbeccance % 
Joist and Timber— 
GR. Giivcpuditecnsooik sceseee 
zs Hasps— 
riffin’s Security Hasp........... 10% 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # dienes 
Hatchets— 


Regular et, Aret qual.50&10@60 %, 

Second quality... .60@ 606 10°, 
Heaters, Carriage— 

One, No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No, 


3, $1.75; No, 3D 3D, $2.00; No. TD, 

No, 3E ; No. 1. sco i, 

Clark Coal, eT an. GRR Boii. cntnsined 20% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets sith “eo zy No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 


$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter........ 
Mortise Reversible Shutter.. “aoe 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
k, $11.50 10% 


Charles Parker Co. asecvese se ctecateeee 
Parker Wire Goods Co, 
=. & Benjamin Automatic Bind 
Hale's Blind Awning Hinges. No. . 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, tse 


. ADU caren ewn eee eeeeeesesweeeee 





April 22, 1509 





ND  TURTI cond ccccsccscacscce? 60% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
ae wes # doz, sets, without 

$035 with screws, $1.25, 

Wrightsville Hardware _ 
Oo. 8., Lull & Porter.. 
Acme, Lull & Vorter. 
Queen City Reversible... 
ress Noiseless, 










ne “" seone soe re TOR 
. t ing, Nos, 
laren, G = 4 settee es Bees 15&$% 
Clark’s oO, >. Lh vncenantee 
Clark’s O. ‘ya? 3 and 5.... 


Tip Pat’n, a ° 

Clark’s NO, 3.....0 . 

Buffalo Gravity Locking, 
3&5 i i 


Shepard’s’ Doubie Locking.... 15% 


Champion Gravity Locking..... "755% 
PicMeer ..ccceccescoccecesccsesecs 75&10% 
MND. hovecnasccescudccscoscesesoee’ 65% 


Ww. Pa. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No, 2 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or agnREE nee. om 


No 

Hinges with L’t’che. 2 00 2.70 5. ‘0 

Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 

Latches only.....-.70  .79 3835 
New England: 

With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 


Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible eae Closing: 

With Latch oe. -d0z2. .@$1.75 

Without Latch... doz - - GsLsé 
Western: 

Wh DateR..<cccuns doz, $1.75 

Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 


eghe, Wes; 2, BO De deci cccccvccd 70% 
Miscellaneocus— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, @ CE. WEE nos oan See $1.00 


Pivot Hinges— 
aommne Bros, Pivot, Ball a 


Sp ca Hinges— 

Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C'st Irons6.50@$6.76 
. Bar 

sooiieae Non-Checking Mor- 

tise loor Hinges.,........ 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 33 4% 
apoees att Hin; 40% 

pring uu 

= Floor, Bail 'B Bear- ” 
Mortise Ficor, Bali’ Beariug.40% 
Lavator Hinges pescesaseccnss 40% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 





Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
DOD. .cccccccccceccccesG §TO, $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : . 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ ~ 
Triple End Spring Hinges... .50°% 
Chizago Ball pects loor.50% = 
Garden City En ouse...25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 25% 
Columbian Hardware Co,: & 
Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% 18 
DRIED, TB cngevncccensdarvswes 25% 
RAINE. vsdatelncapnnner oanra 30% 3s 
Cohamiie, e er, No, 14, $9.00; z 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, #@ gr.$12.00 | 
Gem, new list........-.cccceseu 3% ta 
lover Leaf and Acar, Pst } 
30% | 8 
Floor Spring , ates coda 65410 % o 
Columbian am. eeeeeeeeee OOR10% & 
Lawson Mfg, 8 
Matchless ‘8: as Hinges.....30% 
Matchless Jamb _ Hinges.. oe DOK 3 
Richards Mfg. Co, a 
Supe 4 Double’ “acting wes S 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Dac erscbed . 
Chief Ball Bearings loor 
BOO cknctgenctas eaves 4 
Ball aring 


Door : 
No, 177, Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 


ward 
Standard fg. Co.: 
Campton Bouble Actiea: Son. 
standard Double Acting ree 
aii tinea ahs eins 25&10 10&10% 
*. a H 
Spring Hi 
Wrouaht Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1998: 
TAght Strap Hinges... .657 | 
Heavy Strap Hinges... .75% 
Light T Hinges........ 607 = 
Heavy T Hinges... .40&é10% * 
Ertra Hoy. T Hinges. 656.107 £ 
Hinge Hasps..... vee HZ 1G 
Cor. Heavy Strap.... 75% 3 


Cor, Ex. Heavy T. 654102 
Screw Hook 6 to ?2 in. p. 34¢ 
and Strap. 15 t6 20 in. .1b.3\4¢ 


22 to SS in. .1b.3 
Screw Hook and Eye: , 


oO RS per parecer cis. Tb. 
SMOG. vee ice sue cee 
WAM .nccncscsscces Ot 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per groas: 


Inch .........15 16 17 18) 2 

Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $42 $36 % 

oe --« , 96 28 31 35> = 

Galv. Funnel... 58 48 52 56 $ 

Jap. Funnel.... 83 36 59 43) & 
Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 

Steel Brick, No, . 162........ each $1.06 

Steel Mortar, No. 158.......each $1.35 


April 22, 1909 


Hoes— Eye - 


Scovil and Oval Pattern 
60k € 10606 1045107, 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 


Tod 10% 704 104107 
a | Re a ee 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil pa 
GOT) cacctcendevecescecoscedescceet 60K5% 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2 ne 
Star Double Bit.............+...++- $2.50 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
fegular, Cotton......... T5& 10K5&2%% 
Crescent, Cultivator...........- eee 
Mattock, Semior..........ceesecesees 70% 
Mattock, Junior, ...00.cccccccceceoes 107% 
NEE nnn sgt cnknded saulitueeae’ ‘0? 






Tobacco, Harper’s 
Warren 





Ivanhoe ea ise 10% 
Cultivator, B B 6 « -T0&10&10&5 7%, 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... 70& 10& 10&5 7 
Weeding, Acme.......... T24KWK24 7, 
Scuffle, Lightning.........-..+00. 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— ; 
Angular, @ doz, $24.00.......... 45&10% 
Door— 

Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
BROOD: ccc ccccccevescodbdocsccesosed 23% 
BEmpite .ccccccccccccccnccocctccccsocees 50% 
Pullman coeeccesceeeeecececesssenesces Ye 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, ome 
Grip ....eseeeeeeeeee - 50% 
Superior ....-ecceceeeeers 
File and To ol— 
Nicholson File Holders “4. ie, 
TROIRAIOD | canddecdacancerscvesce 33%4@10% 
Fruit Jar— 
Fite Fruit Jar Holder, ®@ gross, 
$18.00; BW dOZ......--ccesececesceens $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, Pe o- s 





Bash Hein ‘Holder, @ doz. ..022.39125 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, | 
50%; German.......-.ceeeeeceeeeee 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, ae oie oc os cnn nds eens 

Clothes Line, Reading Lis oof 

Coat and Hat, Reading...... 5820 7 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... GOS % 

Harness, Readi Mihkacanpsvocahaes 40%, 

Wire— 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15... .75410@80% 


Wire O. & H. Hooks. .80@80é10% 
Bpdiey Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
75&10@80 


Hat, %:. Ceiling. .75&10@80° 
Columbian Haw, *Go., Gem......15&10%, 
Parker. Wire Goods "rode or King, .75410%, 
Ww : 

re Goode 10%; _ Chief, — 70810%; 

Crown, et zar, 65&10% ; 2 

Brace, Czar Harness, 50%; 


Ceiling, Bo. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 im., 
$1.15. 
Cotton .... wee * at efoo 858 .26@$1.50 
Ss, CC. 
Wrought Staples, » flocks eka @ 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, dos., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, dest, all sizes, per a 


Grass, common grades, alt ines, 
Per GOZ..eeeveeceeccBl 1 
Whifletree .....++----1d. eee 


d Eyes: 
eo an y 6060 10% 


Malleable Iron... . . .70@70&107, 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and scuttle | 
TEOOKG . ceccccccesecpecscceccesescoens 40% 
Turner & Stanton Co, 


Shoulder 
Bench Ilooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 

Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 


‘Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rebheor~ 
Garden Hose, %-ine 
Competition tee eee eft. C@6%¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed... .ft.84@o¢ 
i-ply Guaranteed. ...ft.9e@12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade........ t. oat! 9e 
Fair Quality.........ft. 10@11¢ 


Reons Sad— 
From 4 to 10........ 1b. ¢ 
B. B. Bad Irona..... ip ease 
Mre. Potts’, cents per > 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caps......46 8% 8 9 
Tin’d Caps...... $1 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mic Co., Bar, besaeee: 
SED © Sena eracwsccvevcnss éeveeeiad % 
Pinking— 


Pinking ener eee + OOS 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mt. Co, : 





Auto Ww 30&2% ; Steel, $; 

Lane's Steci was? 

ards’ Tiger 130... .50&10% 

Smith & Hemenway Co. eee 
Ladder. 

Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .59% 





Jointers— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Kerties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain. - 20@ 25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron— “See Ware, 
ol low, 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher. &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60 

Corn— 

Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wileut 

Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
American Fork & Hoe Co: 
Easy Cut, # doz No, $2.10 
Easy Cut, # doz., No, 0 5 é H. $2.20 
MO WD GB ios edes cc ceccovtaccecs $2.35 
SE A PR acnssnnhssecses aadeved $2.35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
Serrated, i citiwck cactoneeien $1.85 
eS ST ES ee $1.35 
Yankee, eMC hades cevansss ds $1.15 
Drawing— 

Standard List........ 80£10G—% 

C, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46. 
2&712% 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
66244742 % 
BEE Ve wninchasnictaneniesives ou 6672(@70%, 
WRN c whS0.c:4 Seuseutsevechebetaces 16357 
L. & I. J. White..............20&5@23% 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ # doz. $9.50 


Iwan’s Serrated............. @ doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .. «++ -d02.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholim’s ...:...... @ doz, $3.00@3,25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@ 1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro . 35 49¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70Q75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Isardsiey's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


casa: Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


BA BO MUNG ceniings coseicrccsenescent 25% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, YS Re: 50% 
Climax Shelf, a PR occas cucsste 50% 
OGG Gy LEE vnc cdevavesscedes 50% 


Ladles, iittien- 
L. & G., s Mfg, Co., Melting -: 






Reading 
Lamps,— 
Hammer’s M. I, Hand.............. 45% 
Lanterns—T ubular— 
Regular, No. 0.....doz. e 50G 4.00 
Side Lift, No. 0....doz. 4.50 
Hinge Globe, No. édeaae 4.50 


GERGF  BEMeG oi csc 0 ket 40G 406 10% 
Bull’s nye ee om 


S4MCR .cccce da eae 3.75@ 4.00 
Latohes— Sinaia 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
MOTORS v5 0's ves cess doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mig, Co,, No. 101, 
# doz. $2,00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No, 
Ls ubbainid dee e6eane béeeetescesecee 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127.......... $1.00 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Small. aes 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. "Co 
Cotton, 45%; ‘Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; ‘Sisal, 20%. e 


Leathers, Pump— 
“See Pumps-— 


Uitte rs, Transom— 


Ba i avnka vbectsabtiwideideceinpe 10% 
seu. 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 POOF sa .0 68 - «$2.30 1.95 1.78 
75 feet.. - $l. 95 165 = 1.50 


Samson Cordage. Ww orks 
Solid Braidéd Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’......... ++ 80% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, 
00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
Csi enwesandenenns sehhans ® er. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, eta 
White No. tp. No. 3%, ae oes 


fr; No, a = 


25; No. "op 
. $2.50 + ee ni, 
No. Neti Bee adhe. daksouednse’ 20% 
Tent eae ‘Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, §7. 


50 

lothes Lines, White Cotton: ft. 
$2.75; 60 70 75 
i 00; 80 ft., $1.55; with, $i 


Turner Stanton Co.: 
Solid ided Chalk, Masons’ a. 


Awn Fa %, 
iy 
et tee ee 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .3314@3314@5% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices 
on these goods. 

Rea Hardware Co.........-+.+++: 40% 
R, & Mfg, aa abadehsenehennss 10% 


Padl 
R, & E. Mfg. Co, Res Steel and 
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Sash, &c.— Hot Pressed: Off list. 
Ives’ Patent: Square Core eccscecers 5.90¢ 
EE LEA aes knedteasestcavacns FLCMEGORM 2. cccvese ote sees 6.40¢ 
Antemete. Gravity Metal Sash, # 
SB... MANURE dnb 6ce coccvesseesert , 
Window Ventilating b evccesecoaront OY (}O anime 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock.. akum 
Reading Sash Lochs.........++--+++++ ME dake dee keene ceeca nee 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Wentilsting ” es Re 1b.6 ¢ 
WP Blind soccbecascecvcccevsced $0, 75@$1.00 Mo eae ey 1b.5 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
Mv achines—Boring— OilI— 
Com. Upr’t, without Aco, nbes Pike Mfg, Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, a Oil Tanks—See Janks, Oil. 
$2.25@ Oilers— 
Ford Auger Bit Co...........+-+++ $22.00 _ . 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4........ B&Ti2%, | Steel, Copper Plated..... T5L10% 
MEINE WOME 5 0cas ccs sknpeened occ’ 5.75 Chase or Paragon: 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 Brass and Copper...... 50.10% 
Swan’s Improved............0000 40&10% 5 ENS Att crept gil. 65€10@ 70 
oe Corking— Railroad ..... @eecces GOck 10610, 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power... American Tube & Stamping Co. 
# doz, $48.00 Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 
Fence— Railroad Oilers, &c,........ 60@60&10% 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, 65.60 | Hero Fruit Jar Co. : a * 
Hoisting— Spring Bottom Cans ubacet 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, etc........ 60@60&10% 
Moore’s Anti-lriction Chain Hoist,30% Malleable, Hamniers’ Improved, Nos 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with i. ll, 12 and, 13 10%; Old Pattern, 
PE ~achacsscacehddiebaheddansde s+ +20! % Nos. 1, 2 ‘ee 
Moore's Cyclone High Speed Chain Maple City site’ Co.: 
HOISt oes eens ees eeeseenen ser eees 257, Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 
Ice Cutting— Railroad Oilers, &c........ G0@G60K 10%. 
CINE Shee ety eahcrancahecsesness 12%% Openers— 
Washing pe Packing Box— 
Boss Washing Machiie Co,: Per doz, | Herculever, @ doz., $24.............. 30%. 
MAME MEEL Telaiiedsiicathareicods <i $57.00 Can Openers— 
EE nines cthiecoahberadan $57.00 Per doz. 


Champion Rotary Banner No, 1 






Standard Champion No, 1 “$50.00 
Standard Perfection........ - $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western - $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 
Htebore. 2.2.20 cccce se hk5AI0% 
Lignumvtte® .....ceeee 5450 50% 


Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOOK 26. e ener es OZ. 4IG5IG@5N% 


Mangers, Stable— 


Swett Irom Works.........cscscscess 50% 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 

Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list.50% 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—sScee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co, : 

MEE hidcdivawsdeccescs te¢ouncecs 
Shell and Corn 
National list Jan. fe 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .334% 





Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10%, 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co..........eeee0s 30%, 
Motors, Water— 
Pivine’s Red Devil................... 30% 
$2.50 3.50 10.00 15.00........... 33% % 
. i. 3 
ippincott’s: 
| EROE 2 3 4 
$2.50 3.50 40,00 15,00. .331%4% 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Tool and Knife 
SUI ococndbcadvasbauponsdabeced 33% % 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for cach size. : 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 

vance 2i¢ for each size. 





2 wt 16 18-in. 

High Grade... .$}.50- 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CL -stetianinsake aged déined pach 60%, 
Great American.............:..0.s00- 70”, 
Great American Ball B'r’g, new list. 70% 
—— Meaidhl pines taputvedccoses 70% 
MIERT 6 aden cigcadcscothsetaues % 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing. 
Ne 

Pennsylvania Golf 50% 
Pennsylvania , 
Pennsylvania Pony... .-....... 00 fD&5%, 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 


eee 855 @85E10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
waa Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 78S 9 10 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18... @M, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 1! ll net ®D 
New Haven.. 23 21. 20.19 18.. Pte 
Livingston .. 19 18 17 16 16 ......10% 
| Ros R ¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
ri 2 21% Sin. 


Brass Ha. gro. .j5 55 © .70 
Por. Head, uro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholstere— 
Brasea 


Prated. occ coe 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 


Standard Nipple Uo.: 
Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80% 


Nuts— lank or Tapped. 


‘sane 


eee wees 


Cold Punched: Of liat. 
ee ee a Proper 
ID din 0 0 0,005.0 ooce « 1OSe 
Square. C..T. & R...... 580d 
Heoagen. © ©.. 7. 2 R..... 6.604 


. 
- 


Sprague, Iron Handle.. ...30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 


Sardine Scissors. -8$1.75@3.00 
Can and _ Bottle Openers, a doz., 

net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; Little 
Gem, $0,50@$0.65; Nifty....... ooe $0.75 


Ege— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 


Paitin. 
Asbestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity..... wvait¢e 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
es Ge 6 +o wnssldle tin .- - 11@12¢ 
Shect, Cc. 0.8 Sas 11@i12¢ 
Sheet, Pe occ ee LOQGIS¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 45¢ 
Sheet, SS heed oak ois «- 0@0¢ 
Jenkins’ ee Oe, DOO alte ccctccas 25% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing... .1b. 7% ie 
Cotton Packing...... os 16 ¢ 
Italian Packing.... iit Santor 
CUO WN 6 os 0 4 ode mach 4¢ 
Russia Packing....... mS. L10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Paint— 


Dixon's Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger size................- 20%. 


Pans— eee 
Standard List. 
Edwards, Reyal Blue. eehdeceanesbeenl 

Fry— 
Comn-on Ligpea? 
a EEO Me $a, a Ae TE 
Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.380 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
SGD so ses06 + ae lj 16 18 
say doz... 81.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building a 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.. .2\4¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
| al de AE ee Sse 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 @& 40 in., 
1-32 to Vy in + HF 
Per ro 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: §00 aq. ft. 
Light nen 25 los. to roll, 


8a 
Medium weight, 30 Iba, to oa 504 


Heavy weight, 4) Ibs. to o, 
@a7B¢ 
Black Watcr Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $2. 2, 
Deafening Feit, 9,6 and 4% aq. 


pe Se errr ee $54.50" 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. ft. 
GOO POR rc PSE ae 4 $1. 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), dshova 
$38.00- 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. sone Ot 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft. - 88¢- 
Slater’s Felt ( roll 500 aq. jt. ) 80¢- 


Sand Paper and Chin 





Flint and Emery...... 10 

Garnet Paper and Cloth. ... .25 & 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co, : 

Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay - -® doz. $36.00 
New Lightning.. -® doz, $7.00 
Turn Table "98...... -# doz, $6,00 
White Mountain.......... doz. $5.00 

Ronanza Improved.........+ each $7. 
aepaneseen seseseccesess-@ach $10.00 
Eureka Improved............ each $20.00 
ew Century..... hens ohaeaged each $20.00 
oeseceeceveseceeses«+-R0N $30,008 





mee eomeee = 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 
i a<évepdticesesaminunnl # doz. $4.00 
IR # doz. $5.00 
Rocking Table............. #8 doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co.: 
IND cnncesess csnacamnn # doz. $4.00 
Baldwin ...... atbehnenneian #8 doz. $4.00 
SE: Tt canseskaansted # doz. $3.25 
NO eee # doz. $6.25 
Orange— 
Goodell Co.,, “adn J dab anil each $20.00 
Potato— 
Denes,  cccicesnpccpenqusces # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............ # doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 
De nt aa cole bu e eee 75£10% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock. 
# doz., $3.00 33% % 
Pinking |rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
BvGSS accccnsssaspose 50@50€ 10 
Jron, list Nov. 11, 785. .60@60410 
Pipe, Cast iron Soil— 


Eastern Prices: Roe 
Standard, 2-6 in.......68 S32 
Eatra Heavy, 26 in....4%4 2S 
Fittings, Standard and 8S 

Heavy .......----80%% \& 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Iron. 
oe. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% % 


gett . 
wth... 
7 


to. 12 in.... 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 23 in., f.o.b. factory: 
First-class iy -arvede ee 
Second-clase ......+++++++9 


See Trade Report 


Per 100 joints. 
cL. LC. L, 





Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first POR <3 oe 8045 
Bench, second q ee Poe 
Moldi pan Stepens 6s pckpee 5 
Molding and qual ie iG 
Toy German.....sseseccecersees> 30% 
BION ....ceeeeereeeeee eenecseeeses 7.60% 
. tron Planes - 
Qua Iron oe iinbes chbacsbes dt 60% 
Tab ccccccode< soseccces ike netinnebil 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane bone: list 
Dee. 28, 0B... ccccccc cee eB 
Bros. 30 


eeeeeeee 


Buck Bros..... gbuksdeudetacpanty went 
a mags ARS Co soesneceerensene 
Dee os ease nn aE? 

P rs, Corn, Hand— 
GKohler’s Eclipse,.......- -+ee@ doz, $7.50 
Felloe caessecs esses LD. SMG 
Avery 


Standard Wrot, ‘Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 b per 100 fh, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in. to 2-in., 

nee. Pine Hook 

ee os 
Never-Break .......sssecccsesseeee 75&10% 


Pliers and iehecs - 
Button Pliers... eget 
Gases ee ee a ag 5 poe OES 

G81.80; 6 im, $1.45, $1.50 
Gas pipe.. ?” 






abanivenisgs peak pate eels 50&5% 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co. 

American Button,............++.--- 80 

Improved Button. -75&10 
ee D ccaseapes 60 

No. 8) Linemen 50 

Stub’s Pattern... 45 

Combination and_ others........ 33% % 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: ; 

Bae PRG. oc cce dedvecsposcsscsvosen< 70% 
aon ang Cutting Pliers “oy 

eller’s Farriers ppers 

ek TR secencstneen? 40&5@10& 105% 
< 8S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip. 


Cutting Pliers 
Ctica Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... .40% 

Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Plumbs and Levels 
Brass 







Extension Sigts. oa 
Machinists’ Levels. 
& Sons: 


Points, Glaziers’— 


Bulk and t-Ib_ papers. = Re 9 ¢ 
os OS. eo ss tee 94¢ 
¥,-1b. papers... ‘. wa ¢ 


THE 
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AGE 





Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Liste.  Segmess 


SETS cudiwehbccenineransccbanadecudt 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Ladd Co.: 
Putzade Liquid, # gro., % pts., 
$12.00; 1 Pts... $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; 
e doz. le gals.. $6.35; 1 gals. $12.00. 
Prestoline aqui. No, 1 (% pt.), ae 
o, 2 (1 qn.J. * $8.00. 
Petes NN teeta inhi 10% y 
George William Hoffman: 
U. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, #@ doz. 50¢; #@ gro. $4.50; 
% boxes, # doz, $1.25; 1 b 
boxes, ® doz. $2.2. 
ak Liquid, 8 oz, cans, # doz,, 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75, 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 fb cans, 


# b 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 


% pt. cans.. 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % t cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 th can...each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
SE duatcnaGhatsbisshoceneneseste $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, ® gr. $5.75. 
Dixon’s Plumbago. 






TS Petraes gr. $2.50 
SE TRI ccnnncdeceneeassetinis 10% 
Japanese ......... --- @ ar. $3.50 
iE SEL, connditucenetns ss cosed # ar. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 5 cans. 
# doz, $1. 50 

Window Polish— 
Benj. P, Forbes: 

Glasbright, No, 2, gal out, # doz., 

$24.00; each, $2.50; ib caps, 
Glasbright Powder, bbis,, # bb. 30e 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
: t. Round. .doz .$0.90; gro.$10.00 
qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
eee Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Pest Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Pests, Steel— 
— Pae h Eyes, so. 6 ft., @¢; 


48¢; : 
Steel Hitiine Poste ee he each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
DOE abn to 0 0000.2 40 - +40 
Ce a case 60 ey 30410 
Powder— 


Black Sporting: 


Kegs (25 1b.) . .$5.00@5.50 


amet 


‘Discount to the 


Half Kegs (12% 1b.), ae 
$2.75 @3.00 x 

Quarter Kegs (A 1b.), o 
so@ies | $3 

i 


Canisters, hie - 8 

Canisters. ly pounds. AS 

Canisters, % pounds. .12 
NO TE.—Prices vary according to territory. 
Kies’ 8 Soni Smokeless : 


eee re $6.50 
Half Keg (12% % bulk).........- $3.50 
er (6% th bulk).......- $1.99 
24 (1 cans bulk).......... ; 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........ $4. 
ng’s eless : Shot Gun, Rifi 
Halt Keg (12% @ bull. 23 35 
a at . 
k (6% & bulk) 3.3 4.00 


6% 
aa cans bulk).. 14.00 17.09 
Half case 12 (1 Bc, bk).. 7.2 8.75 


Presses— ~it 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise’ et Sika cdsemenwed. 20@25 %, 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ® doz., $20.00.....: 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
CINE Seta nists ose sanciateccocscesed 50% 
—— Forged. Tack. F Pull 10% 

wT pera 
Rec aatieemeeebaner 4° 
Miller's Falls No, 3, # doz., = 
33%4&10% 
Best’ No, 1, Nail Puller, # oy a 


Tee eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeneere 


| anata Riakbetocscesneks 5% 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
SS FOO eee. $5.50 
AE SED a cing av onsesadcessse $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,: 
aumeoe Pkembhastccneccetesaoenss a 


RiRtennne eponesvetpedeateesasenssd 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
eh s 3 

—— or Tackle, ne 
és hate $0. 30 60 1.05 


Hay F Fork, Sivivel or ‘Boud Eve, 
doz., 4 in., $1. ¥ j & in., $1.55 
I in 5 odie titel én 2 2, 


Hot House, doz. . “p08 85 1.20 
Th. .03+0h a on 2 
Screw, doz....90.16 .19 23 .30 
Inch ..cccser™ 3 % &% 
Side, doz..... 90.25 40 55 60 
Inch coccseeele MH 2 8% 
Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 


—— End, per doz., 1% and 
Daal a owas «kis TT@20¢ 
ae Mortiac, nu Pace Plate. 

per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 


Acme, No. 35..1% in.. 19¢ ; 2in., MW%¢ 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 


Axle 
Ww rought Steel, Eagle, #@ doz., 
1% mm, W¢; 3 in, BE: F 


SG Pita obabes oo 3 ess aueodeenenk’ 27 

Top Notch, Electrically Welded, 
Nos, 3 and 4, OR. cxcnpdabtes 19¢ 
Common Sense.............. #8 doz, 2¢ 

© Wier. WD Gee, Fe Wien sccccccgsece 37¢ 


Fox-All-Steei, Nos, 3 and 7. 2 oe. 

"@ doz. 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50°, 
Neots, No. 23, 1% in,, 19¢; 2 


Me 


va 26 a -1% in., 14%¢;2in., 16%¢ 
Star, No. 1% in., 19¢ ;2in., W%e¢ 
Tackle Blocks se Blocks. 
Pumps— 
STE” csp hsWanes se sees une 60% 
Pitcher Spout....... ee 80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, ée... .50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)...... 50%, 
Barnes Pitcher Spout..............-. 80% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, ie 
Beye Ferre $16. 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling's Fast Mail Hand 
SI ME tcatbcacimacant buena ee’ 50&5 % 


rie & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
ist 50&5 9 


) 5 
rine & Walling’s Tight To 

5 (6c Rececethatadie tabdnestess 90° 
National Syectany Mfg, Co., Soopegeas 


ing, Nos, $6.00; CE.D. vevdsvie. ‘ 
Myers’ ee (low ‘ist stintindsesooe me 
Myers’ Power Pumps............++++ 3 
Myers’ Spray Pumps..........+-00++ 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 


NO..00.5 2 Ss ee 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00) % 
Cup Lestbes s—Per 100: S 
Inch.... 2% 8 3% 4 © 
"$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
oz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, onl qual- 
Te sb iw a bib as 0 see eee ca acme 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 


Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’ i Drive. 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 
Machinists’ Center.................- 40% 


Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick.. - 50% 
Morrill’s “Nos, aA, 14, 1B, “TC, 
i: SED nithined iis enwined ngasintied 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00........ 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches...........- 40%, 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & or Co. .40°, 


Tinners’ Solid, Pr., 8. & W. Co., # 
ae OY eer ee eee 40&10%, 


Pietk-teurn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted pr 


Vo@2%¢ 
Sliding ee Wrought Brass, 


T% in., es Os es ode ce’ - 80% 
Cronk’s: 
Double pence, Steel Rail..®8 ft. 2%¢ 
nr a il os, Ssepcuendngackeen 2%¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, @ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in,, $2.25; 
Hinged, Ha ae 50 ft,, 1 3-16 
anger, 8 
mee $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in, $4.00, 
Hinged mak, 7s wecbtecoas $3.45 
hi a. . te 9 f f ‘in $.12%; 
1% in., 315: 1% in., $4.00 
Standard, 1% in Sadus cord 8 100 ft. $1.00 
Lawrence Bros. 
1 x 3-16 in., 2 100 ft.. $7.50;,1% x 
3-16 in... $8.75 cnetetabbensaunbie &T no, 
Trolley, No, 301, # ft..... osencoced 9¢ 
McKinney's 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., IA 
4 
Bw B08 Brahe i ccicascetckd . BRT Y, 
Myers’ Stayon Track............. H0R5%, 


Richards Mic. Co, : 
x 3-16 alice ns % x 
3-16, w'25: 1% x 6, $3.50 
Special Hinged He Haneer Rail. mens 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............ 
Come Trolley Trek, >: ft., = 31, 
No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 2¢. 


. Wiccesn .stiwevenctecbisaces 60&10%, 
Nos, 61, sei 62, Bg f fe: 64, 
$4.00 a, 33.50: , No, 1, 
$3.25: is’ No, 2 Tt) 

Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.,: 
Lawn, # doz,, No, 24, 92.50: No. 
EY shtihipesnaatshaveninqesasveanesée $2.25 
Cronk’s: ’ 
Steel Garden: Champion, # doz. 
12-tooth, $3.75; I¢-tcoth. $1.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; ‘Ideal. # doz., 12- 
tooth, $3.00; IM-tooth, $3.30; 16- 
tooth, $3.60. 
Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75. 
Queen’ ay iss Lawn, #@ doz., 20 teeth, 


eae ieee net 
Anticlog Lawn. #@ doz........... $4.00 
Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 


Ideal Steel Garden, ® doz., 12 teeth. 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80% 





Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....# doz, $5.00 
Lawn een, 20-tooth.. “. on doz, oH 
Lawn Queen, a were ait 

20-too = 
Paragon. otooth doz. ts 





Steel Garden, 14-tooth....#@ doz. $2 
MaMeable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 


Rasps, Horse— 


NOIRE. ccctunatisndhs cues. haseShiaeele 75% 
Heller Bros.’..... al aes TOK5@TO& OES %, 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75%, 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60&104&5% 
New WNicholson............«00« 70&10@75% 
See also Files, 
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Razors— 
John Engstrom Swedish.............. 6% 
oT Serer 60% 
Fox Razors, #@ doz.. No, 42, se 
$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, zg 
Platina, $36.00. = 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 

M62 6 46. B 6, M94. DM 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
atin’ Nickeled Populo ans aaual 20% 

Aluminum, [an Silv., ae 3% 





3¢ P, 304 PN, 2 P, 00304 PN.33%% 


Registers—List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 

IE" etitgiys Sia & eben bu 70 
White Porcelain Enamel. . 5010 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 
Single Action. .95¢@ $1.00 
Double Action, ‘except ih — $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
REO 0 0 ocak atta chansee 
Hammerlese  .. o.oo cece ccc 0 8hb0 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
SB WS 65%% -.per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
soe. per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
oo per doz.§3. 25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
8 2% Sinch. 
Steel .......8$0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.10 125 1.65 doz, 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hiliv’s Rings, per gro. bozes, 
$5.60@$4.75; per doz. out 
40 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz. ” 
35 @65¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Blair's Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. -per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
Rivets ........+..-80@80E10% 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Bozes. 
Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 50 
— j0@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 


Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
60@ES¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50................. $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No. 55; $0.60; 
No, 56, $0.75; No, 60.......1.... $0.75 
Lare’s Stay Dpabinahe chnededcasncsicssd 40%, 
Richards’ Stay: 
Randy ai and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 


. and Reversible No, 58. 50¢ 
Screw, Nos. 55 and 57....:...50% 
Under writers’, os, 59, 60 
Favorite, No. 54........: 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. one larger: 
PUTE «2 neens- +s 10.84 @8%¢E 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and eee: 
Pure: octets vss. b.6%@7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide <7 Bale 
popes, women and an 
WIE ies tw bc 
one, Tarred, * Medium “on 
arn; 
PG ng t cnn ouch. «aea 
Cotton Hive: —e 64 Gb¢ 
es -in. an rgcr.t 
Medium, \4-in. and Norger eaies 
Common, \%-in. and larger. .T¢ 
In_ coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute mie 
Bcd No. 1, %-in. — up, 


See ees eseseses 





eee ewes Cr 


SOM as Sinav ss ES ¥ 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
Ps MGS. MOE cucckestccncetetee 204 


Rules 
Borwood ... 
Re aks 2% 


Miscellaneons 


Stephens’ , Combination 
Stationers 





Folding, Wood 


35& 
Folding, Steel................. 
i s. Steel. ee 


Nnt Co.: 


See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffere or Fillers, Sausage. 


Sew Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 

Atkins’: : 
Circulad ecccccccccccccceccecsssessses 45% 
BANG. 0.00.0<ccccccccccesccovccce 50@50&107 
Butcher Saws.......+ severeccceeseess D0 Ze 
Cross Cuts....ceccesee «+ 35% 
One-Man Cross Cut... ++ 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut..... - 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.. a 35&5 7 
Miter Box and Compass Seusaepeed 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45% 
Wood WE Ts ste onataed 40&10%, 


Chapin-Stephens Co,: ‘ 

Turning Saws and Frames. ens , 

Diamond Saw & Stamping Works " 

? Sterling Kitchen Saws.. . 308108 10% %, 
Disston’s: 








Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide.......+++++- to 
Band, Me tO TM..cccccccccece scented 60% 
PGR: idaks cabtininkoshancioseed 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts....... . 50% 
Mulay, Mill ond Drag. i 
Framed Woodsaws..... aon 
Woodsaw Blades........... Sovecdeouma 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 15% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 4100, 
WIG, 290. Whe WR, Gee Sasit cess ssness 5% 
Hand Saws, Se 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination eeace 30% 
Com -. Key Hole, &c. 3.195% 
Hand Ice Saws.........+. ++ 45% 
Butcher Saws and Blades.........30% 
©, E. Jennings & me 8: 
Back Saws...... ben ces sosuenbaes a lths 
Butcher Saws........scesssesees B&T4% 
Compass and Key Hole a 
Framed Wood Mews... 





Hand Saws......... 12% 
Wood Saw Blades...........334&7%% 
Millers Falls: 


Butcher SawS.....seccsecsseevs +s 1&l0% 

Star Saw Blades.......... 32222 15&e10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... be 74 


Butcher Saws Blades........... 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws. 309 


Simonds’: 

Chrewlae Bawl...crcccccccsvescccoees 45% 
Crescent Ground “Cross Cut’ Saws. 2% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10 
gone & Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.457 





Saws.. 50% 

Back Saws.. 7, 

Butcher Sam 7% %, 

Tam BOWS, ....cccnesercass 7%”, 

Comp sere, y Hole. & Bran 82 
ss, Key Hole, &c 

Wood Baws. ceocactoscs ess -nADATIOS 
‘Wheeler. Madden & Cl 


emson a 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.........0:..50% 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 

Coneave Blades. tence 

Chromol . 

Hack Saw Frames. 
— 2%s 
ou . osasesse segegseenne nese 

Hack Saw Poouea, Nos, 175, a, 

Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, commie 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades....40&107 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames..354541 "35&5&10% 


me TY 
nas Saw_ Blades. Sn 0as 4 
ck Saw Frames. .30&10&10 
Hack a. Machines 
No, 1 ; 2, $30.00. 10% 
Victor Hack ioe. obbedacuen 
Whitaker 


mtg ce a Blad Hand 
Nes, Foose Blakes: % 


Scroll— 


Fle S.J aacovonnnnin BF 


Barner Felotpede Power oe Rcroil Saw, 





without. boring attachment, 618; 

with boring attachment, $20......20% 
Lester, complete, $10 jemi’ 

ogers, comp. iby, 

Seales— 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 

Union Platform, Stpd .$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 

Eureka . 





Favorite 








° . % 

Grocets’ Trip Scales. 50° 
The Standard Portables.. 40% 
The Standard R. R, and Wag- 


Scrapers— 
Bow, 1 Handle.....doz.$1 
a 2 aoate 00'S Heaw 2.50 
eav 
Chapin: Stephens Co., Box. 30 $0 10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ HS 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, ot 1 in., $2.50@ 


2. 7%; 1%, $3.00@8 ea a 
Bench, Wood.. gseti.7e asonioe 
enc. secces 
Hand, Wood.. "704 100704 
Chapin-Stephens “Co., inarmarnaDy 
70@70&10& 214% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point . £10 


tee eebae 


Coach, Gimlet Potnt..... .8045 
Hadad Ree. cee Wk 10875, 
Jack Sarewe— 
Standara LAst........ 7&t0@sY, 
Millers Falls............ Std 50K INK INY 
Swett Iron Works.............. ++ P0@T5Y 








Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brasa or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50@50E 10%, 
Fillister Head. - -40@40E 10%, 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 


POU alete bbs vont ened 15.10% 
FP. H. or RB. i., "Brass, —_ 
SS Se er 65410% 
Set and Cap— 
Os CN a asain 4.4 T5LUET LY 


Set (Steel), net advance over 
Iron 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Ba. BG. CaP. occcivces 10€ 1008747, 
Hew. Hd. Cap........- Wk 
Bs Mee. ND ss 5.0 64.06% 008 50ET4 
Fillister Hd. Cap.......60€744% 
Wo — 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron.. ‘ene -- 5 
Round Head, Iron... -85€5@..% 
Plat Head, Brass.... .80¢5@..% 
Round Head, Brass. .77445@. .% 
Flat Head, Bronze... . 7545 oa 
Round Head, Bronze. 2%é5@ . m 
Drive Screws.......8T4¢5@..% 


Scroll Saws--— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
GOD on ckbécescans $6.25@ $6.50 


Clipper, Bronzed Web .$6.50@$6.75 
Solid Steel, Web on Backs Pol- 


ished ch eka - $7.00@$7.25 
Bush Weed and- Bramble, 
Painted ..........$6.50@$6.75 


Grain, Painted, Cutting ey 
Polished .........-$8.25@$8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 


$8.50@ $8.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
NEED iteicnigiidececbenseeeieos 25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ad; ~— anGie, Nos, 1, $12; 
dj, “Tool Handies, No. 
; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18. .20&10% 
' nen Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Rabe, Shovel =e Hoe, e doz, sets, 
a FP FF... atescooncecscentetl 
Sets, Nall— 
Octagon .... a0 4.0 6 697O. $3.50@S3.7 


Bele BLOB. ck sctcscecsccccvcvccess ZY, 
—— Tool Mtg. ee 
ROD. ckcncs coscnccececes . $9.00 
Snell” ~ Corrugated, cu PRs cone 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, _ eae 40&10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular liat..........75@U5410% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CHIGETION cecccegsececcccccccccccccces % 
Adjusta Gibedadebnasedeccoccscenas 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and =. 






Specia 
Royal. Hand 

Seymour Smith & Son 
Taintor Positive.............. 


Shavin 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 


Smith & Hemenway 
Stargeneve, Knife— 


Pike 
St Cat Po Pocket Knife ee 


Reena ween eraser eeeeeee 


| ss iam 


0, B.-ceee aeeee 


Mgunte 


50% 


Hones, ®@ doz.........+.-+++: 
Quick “Cut ‘Emery Carving 
Knife Hones, # doz...... $1.50 
Quick P 

Hones, @ doz..........000++ $2.5 


Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% ° 


Shaves, Spoke— 
WO tinct csv aces 3s « GREED 
rer ae 
Chapin-Stephens . s sieeeneeee 30@. 


Goodell’s. ®@ doz. 

Seymour Smith & a. onauh ++ 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 


Cheap $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, ée.: 

Best quality Jap.... .70&10é5 
Best Quality Nickel... .60€1045 
Tailors’ Shears.......40@j0&107, 
Acme Cast Shears............. 410@40&5 % 

Columbian Cutlery Co, : 
Sheep, peat here d 30&10&5% 
WOME ssdnadadntes pdb dieaiseiehone 50&107, 
TEESD. OF MGisee cccasasecc seen 50& 10% 
7 ~ aaetics, Nick en d 
a an e ades, 
2a e105 % 
Full Nickel............ shrease 10&57 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears Sey neha 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 
60&10%; Japan Handles patene-s 70&10% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
fest Quality ae eat ives 60&10% 
= sony Nickeled.......... 50&10% 
TOUTE ib icin naninagnes st aceunnn tad 3% 


Tinners’ Snins- 
amen. 10 
Steel Laid Blades... aie | 


Acme Cast Snips.............. INAS, 
W. H, Compton Shear Co., Forged . 
Steel Handles............c0ceess00+- 35% 
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Feed & Saniien, Steel Blades, oe. 

BS ~ Séarnceseencs Sateeedeeseocesccesoes 4 
Heinisch’s *“Bnips.. OER rer woe 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s 6% to. 


%& 
National Cutlery Co,’s  Pesans Steel. 50% 
Ningate. Gmins...s.cccdeecscs.cccedsees 10% 
P., 8. & W. 
Ww. w 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Wiss Forged I caiceadestaet 25% 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co. : 


Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60.&10% 


Lawn and Border, Wilcut reese 
W. H, Compton Shear. Co., Deepens. 
Forged SD tea thd ioe wbannakon 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............. ag? 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook” 


and Saw, # doz, $18.00........... 3% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 
8 Pe cidesstedecocscceseqevedes 25% 


Henry Mfg, Co.: 
"Pruning as. all wete....,. 25 
bee Smith & Son’s: 
SE EE Son ctdinesdve<cacusenses 70% 
Standard Tree Pruners........ nee 
Wood Handle Pruning Shears.. 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


Reading ........ etipvlacececdesbecetnes 40% 
hy Ee Be ee ckenccscesccccccccceseces 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
eee re 40% 
| a SS errr 15% 


ist 
Shells—Sielis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, ert 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5 % 
Club, Rival, oes First Quek, 


Paper Shells, Pans: 
New Rapid, 10 , 12, 16 and 20 Creo 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 


16 and 2 gauge; 
Leader Bere cosh escapceae % 
Union, Lea jue, 
Rival Gra 
New Climax, Defiance, 


16 = gauge; Climax, 14, 6 
ONE BW GAUGES...0crcvccccccccccsccces 
Challenge, epee 10, 12, 16 sa 


20 gauge; panne. Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. -20% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.........-40és 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high gradé......... ee 
Union Metalic Cartridge Co.: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders, as? 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... &5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade.. fam i0410% 
"Shi ee - wi abun ereeesnct 
hingles, Metal— pe, 
Edwards Mfg, Co.; a 


* 3 


Painted. Galv. 
Be WCE csuaparcio qs es $6.00 
egy | 4. 6.25 
¥ SE Beanies iinen web dh 4.15 6.50 

Wheeling ae ar Co.: 

D $4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F.o.b. Pittaburgh: 
TTOM occ eeeeess per keg.$h.10 


ee er ee keg. 
Burden’s, all sizes.... — Sucnn 


Snot— 
25-1b. bag. 
ree; te te Be. occ. kk ce - $1.40 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
BD Sau ban Oe ou es 400 onete. 4 eee 
CRUE rks pantace chs « weve BOO 


) |” Gr PS Rees F~ 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. .40€71%4@ 010% 


Avery Stamping 0... 407% 
Snow Shove!ls— 
Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle 
$2.65 @ $2.90 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$18.00 

Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Baill Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
— Ash Sifter, each, a 


Sieves, Seamiose Metallic 
r—Per dozen.—, 
Mesh wale Se: ee 6 28 2 
Tron Wire....31.05 1.05 1.19 120 
an Wire..$2.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
ves, Wooden Rim— 
sis ed, io, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Painted. Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 22 & 36 in. veo 
20 x 25 to 2h # 50 in......50% 
2) 2 60 to 2) @ 120 in... - 90% 
Barnes’ BGK 6 cawivkcl odiver cau 
is not 
Ps Tari obbere: iS eleasneine 
Skeins, Wagon— 
er eae 0G 70k 10% 
Steel ....0. ba ede ons eS QUE 
motes. maneet-- 
act ente. 
“on” — 50504 10%, 
Eureka, Unegrcelled Notateas. . 
6047 tens. 
Victor A, Noiseless. it tens €5% 





Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
German se ae es 


Derby, 25%; ike cite men? ; Yankee 


High Grade, 40° / 
Jockey ...... dnabevakdeuhbsasshitent 3 


Grass Scythe 
Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 


Good Quality.......50€ LOG60E5 7 


International Silver Co: : 
1847 Rogers Bros 


Anchor, Rogers Brand 


Miscellaneous 
German Silver 
Tinned Ircn— 
per gro.50@55¢ 
‘ er cro .$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg, Co.: ° — 


, @55 
Table Spoons, # gro........ $0, 90@$1.00 


Bardsley’ 8 ming and Check 


Pullman Ibeer and sie... 
Reliance, (Coil) 


eee RR eEC UCT OOC OOOO SSeS eee 


Seem eee eeeeeeeesenes 


Carriage, eecton &c.— 
Wh in. and Wider: 
Black .. sees + BET5UES.00 
Beient Bright.. 


& 


Painted vate Springs: 
-per pair. pave 
-per pair. eer 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
American Zountey & Mfg. Co, : 


Sterne ewes eee eeeenee 


Philade rapt No. 


“ame satin og 
Nickel plated. . 
Steel and Iron, 80@ 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
Iron Hdl. Try Squ 


Disston’s “Pry i Squares an 


List Jin. 5. 1900, 


Gk 106 1UQE TU % 


Squeezers, Lemon 
re Porcelain Lined: 
eap . fi 2-57 1. 
Good Grade...... ie 
Tinned Iron 
(on. eo Lined. 


Barbed Blind... 
Fence Staptes, i ioitahed, ue 


Poultry ‘Netting ‘Staples. ons e 6 
per Ib. SU%GSI6G 
Steels, Butchers'’— 





Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ... - 50@50£ 10 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Di 
jo sew Plat a. ieee, Be 


Lattoing “Screw Plate 


aa 





Tac 


Stoners, Cherry— 


injiiniabidagh@ie oe 00+ -25@30% 
tee hte Axe— 


peace 


= 


Glade Cutters’ Stone 
Supplies... as me: sees é on 


senee. © Oll, &c.— 


Pike Mfg. Co. 
Arkansas St, tol . 
Arkansas St, nae L 6 to 8 tn. 


PSs 


paced Se 


i 
HF 


i 


ie sa 


7 


Rosy Red oa : : 
xtra, 4 to 8 i 
Washita St., Ko. z 4to8 E. 


Lily White sh vy 

Wohin aie ace 
a . m. 

Washita stipe. No. 


nes (entire list).. 
Quickewt Emery and Corundum Oil - 
Stone, Double Grit 


33%% 





32eisins eee! 





33%4% 
{ Gething —, 40% 


Hindostan Not Small. ‘Po 
Tyre Oil Stones, Extra, = : 


# t 80 
a woe arenes. “ to 8 in. mae 
é 


tarot ne pent t 


1330 





Scythe Stones— 


Seseasesuaes 


Pike Mfg, Co., 1907 list: 
Black Diamond 8. S..# gro, $12,00 
Lamoille 8. 8 11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.? gro. $9. 
Green Mountain 8. 8.# gro. 
Extra Indian Pond S. Se gro. 
No. 1 Indian PondS.8.# gro, 
No, 2 Indian Pond8.8.#? 
Leader Red End 8. 8.? 
uick Cut a a gro. | 
re Corundum.,...... # gro. $1 
Crescent 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$1l. 
Emery ae ae acon $13.20 J 
Balance of 1 i 
ee (Artificial), ® gro., ‘$12.00.38 33%" 
$12.00 ,.....-.2---++seaeeeersaveres 


eeleiieeds Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers.....- # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 


li Falls. ....0002-sscvecececess nae 10% 
eens, # doz, No. 1, “$10.00. 
Morrill’s, No. 2, BOERS codebase + since = 
Seymour Smith & Son’s......---+-- % 

Door— m 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10°, 
Plane— < 
Chapin-Stevens Co.......++seseseeeees 20% 


Straps— Box— =" 
Acme Embossed, case lots..20&10&10% 
Cary’ s Universal, case lots...20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz. 55¢ 
All 8teel ‘Socket. . _—_- $2. a ~ 25 

1 Stretcher - ac ee 
e coabeak #8 doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Gausage— 
Enter; a Mfg. ses Stuffers and 





eee @B&7T2% 

Netional Specia.ty Co., list Jan. 1, 

es LY aS a. “a et 408 1085 °2 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Gilt Edge. . $27.00 
Superfine . 

Majestic ... 

PB aes any 
ational Sw 
National Nickeled....... $27.00 
Martha ‘ashington, Nickeled.. 25.00 
Monarch, Soormnel, posdnctvocene’ 20.00 
Perpetual, Japanned,.........++++ 18,00 

Streator Metal Stamping Co. : 

Model E, Sanitaire............. + $25.00 
TIGER, oohvn a kc descr encevanbosenses 15.00 
Streator Majestic, Nickeled..... 24.00 


Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 
NOTE.— Leading siowarenarere yime 


‘ollow ebuter list prices: 50c 
per doen init doses et ner pa na 
on 
ten dozen lots. 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 
American Carpet Tacks. % 
American Cut Tacks. .90425@—7 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... 
Swedes’ U, holsterers’ . 
Gimp Tacks........ oa 5@ 
Pee eae 904 4 
Trimmers’ Tacks... . .90430@—% 
Looking Glass Tacks.. —% 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacke, 





Hungarian Nails. 
Finishing Nails........ 
Trunk and Clout Nails. tia 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights, 

sie beanies Fame 
‘ac is 
Double seal 
Se also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


oil 
- oon" He 
60 00 
110 $5. 0 15 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ es ome 
Patent ae» 
Seria aime hal 


Chestermenie 
euffe er 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... ata 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
TH HAIBL 10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 


Metallic 


Steel 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, 





Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, in or 
headed, ™-inch .and larger 
per 14) Ib.........$255@82.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flanae. 
DO, Ss a sss nen ee SASSY, 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— 

Single Loop........ 


-826¢ 
Monitor, Cross Head, c. kM 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 





whiiiieics eae Mach, & t Vise Co,: 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold Fo. TEeunEE: viel Se. 
very generally at net prices Star, Solid Jaw, Machinisis’.. ...40% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c. Hollands’: his 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. — teicecenhimaehiee: easeres 
Tools—Coopers’— Lewis Tool Co. : Pi c 
. I Ni og dhe cctens 20@20&5% ROO Boe 00 con beevestusesdeu 
fom 5S avine— ™ ene 0%: Solid Jaw... 
Myers’ Hay Tools............-.+-+++++ WOK: FE att. vi clecasccacs Sale 
Ice Tools— Parallel Bar a ee 
Gifford-Wo0d Co..........00.-.cecsees 15% ne 15%; Lightning Grip % 
Re SETS ev cins'ns oin'eth opens stbint beau % 
Seni Miniature > Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10°% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David- 


son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
Gdn IRI oo iosidan vocscsovncdcete $2.00 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cruss Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 
Simond’s Improved................- 33% % 
Simonds’ Crescent..................+- 30%, 
Ship— 
OTS ‘e @ i | “aaa reeeey: 3% 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, @ doz.........- $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40 ; gvo.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 

Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 
IDL” ate ack dn'adnotsbecoviéactell 5&5 % 
Hawley & Norton............--.<+ 65410 %, 
CE ated aan alah pmeee cielion T5@75& 19 7, 
Oneida Commuuity Jump........ 70&5 %, 
SE dibdassacckpntsnyccbecssaven 60%, 
eer eee 60%, 
BD Shbwhanedauas cccciscctves 75@75&10%, 


Mouse and Rat-— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), # doz.: 


Crate lots. Small lots, 
Re, sec cesp $11.50 $14.50 
iG, DE, MM cse tees gs 50 
No, 3%, Rat........ .70 025 
0, 5, Mouse...... $2.25 00 
Avimal Trap Co, ; 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ® doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz.......... 35 
Easy Set, Rat, @ doz............ 85 
—. °” 


‘Sight Chockers, # doz. a 


Peet nee eee eee eerseneeeeeereees 


Seen eee ene eereeeeeeereeessereee 


nein 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 3% 
Disston Plastering.................... % 
Disston *‘ Standard Brana "’ and Gar- 
nn cannes s ahbthwoaks » ahem 30% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.89; 6 im., $6.00. 


Never-Break, Forged Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bu net #@ gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz, boxes........ # gro. $6.00 


Woodrough & McPariin, Plastering. % 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co,: 

New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern................ ‘ 


McKinney Trucks.... 
Model Stove Trucks 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’ nam list, ined Bag press. 
Tae. $67 #9 $91 $103 WET 


% 





Twine, Miscellaneous— 


. w% and %-1b. Balls .21@23¢ 
. 12, % and lb. Balls .19@81¢ 
. 18, 4 and %-1b. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
‘ 24, \% and \% -ib. —. 


1544@ IM4¢ 
No. 36, % and \%4-Ib. Balis. ub@ir¢ 
Chaik Line, Cotton  %4-Ih. 
ge SPO ee 23@ 
a Mops, ‘6 9, 12 and 15 ih. 
Cotton Wrapping. 6 pelts to ib.. 
according to quality. .19.4@ 19¢ 
se be 2-Ply vow, and 
Balls.. - 12°40 1B ¢ 
American 3- Ply "Hemp 1-Ib 
Balls see —-Setiane we Snot AR 
India, *-Ply Hemp, 1°%4-1d. Ba 
Balis (Spring Twine).. 


India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Batis 
TQ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 1'4-1®. Balls, 
T@ao¢g 
2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 114-M. 
ER trie did se bs tae saiain ai -9@1i¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, 14-Ib. Bls.j7¢ 


No. 265 Mattress, 4% and % 1d. 
Balls, according to quality, 
30 


¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B6¢; re 


 —— 







Oe ORs anata cte o 60G60E 10% 
Parallei— 
Athol Machine Co. : 
Simpson’s Adjustable 40% 
Standard 40% 
Amateur tiaw: = 
Co., M3 
DD nbs inca ienetn slat thn tren andl 5% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. net, 
each. Nos, 2. os 3. $16.00; « 
$20.50; 5 $27.00; 6, $32.00. 
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Parker's: 
Victor, 
Vulcan’s 


. -20@25 % 
§uevengsecencicesesssianl 40@45% 
Combination Pipe............... aan 






Prentiss ....... 
Rock Island. 
Snedikers X. 
Stephens’ 


Saw _Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, z 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz sa 
OI EO ; 


Wood Workers— 
a & Vise Co.: 





R. Double Swivel oe, 
Star gy a aot “09 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 


Ww a & Gordon’ 8 Quick Action, 6 





, $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscelianeous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, Com- 
MeiRbeD «PIMC. .000cccceccsccccs -- 10% 
ee s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey’s Quick. Action Pipe........ 40%, 


Parker's Soir ane Pipe: 
87 Series, 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
870, 40%. 


Rock Island BRD. i pcdnn cde os ceesavl 25% 
Waes— Price per M. 

oe PE Ee eee ooo. 60¢ 
B-B59 CO 00 00 kc0 owe -70¢) .. 
RS eS suede dacs 80¢ | i. 
I sid Mid Sn 6 sho nit oaade snd 80¢, ™ 
Po Bf EE OM. vind dee -- -81.00{ & 
P. E., 9 and 10 eee 1251 Q 
Be. MAG Cs es Viele. «Cine kt 1.50 

ee OE PT ee ee 1.50 


Ely’s ’B. RB. Aland yg $1.70@1.78 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .3.00@3.25 


Were, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


Enameled... cece ees «hbk10% 
IUD nsists alee pp foo 5085 2 
Plain or Unground..... -- -60%- 
Country Hollow Ware, om 100 
Pe smbes 6 sw hes mae $2.75@$3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and T'urned..... 3510 
OEE Ca mitvths 0 vines oh 456107 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 33% % 
PIN Ricisacehes ses tactonekanl 608 10 % 
Iron Clad  Ware............+.0.. 70&10%, 
Lava aud Volcanic, Enameled. 40610 °% 


Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

MD 0 ve Od 7 8 9 

Hach ..... 60¢ 65¢ 65¢ 
- Steel Hollow Ware— 

D, 
Nev a and Grid- 
B& 


Never-Break Spiders 


0 ORE OE TN PE 
Steel Kettles, 
Bowls, n’d 
Steel Stew Pane. Stew Pots, etc.,_ 
Porcelained 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
Solid Steel Spiders and Grid- | 


stent etree eens eeteneeeeeees 


dles 
Solid Steel 
Warmers, Foot— 





Pike Mfg, Co., Soapstone. ...40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
we iv isthndtebissdpaapeeeehund $2. 
— hite Hen, Spiral Grim 
961 Royat ‘Blue Enamel. Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3. 
172—Our Best, Single Zine, ae 


100 Northern eta Single Zinc. 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3. 
Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated RB: ick... $2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
tilated Back $2.35 
57—Peerless, Double Zine, 
PRE. cicrnsny dh ctnteadyneenck oat 
56—Red Cross, Double -Zinc, Swing 
INE. < cin nckeaceehsinianes@hkal 
North, Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
PORNO oa. vanecscigngdsateaoiacaan $3.69 
797—Jewel. Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 
St. Louis Washboard Co, 
Ren Hur, Brass, Onen Back...... $2.50 
Brass Key, Open RBack............ $2.75 


Weshers—Leather,Axlie— 
ne MEL OOR EE ORE TC. GOODE 10 % 
Pee a a. é G95? 
Cotlt % 1 Th "™% inch. 

9¢ 0¢ 11¢ 1)¢ per bor. 
Iron or Steel— 
Rize bolt.... 5-16 % 3 5 OM 
Washers. . . .$5.90 5.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 

The above prices are based on 

$6.50 off Liat. 


In lots lees than one kea cdt 
Ye per 1b.; 5-Ib. borce udd “%¢ 
to list. 
| Avery Stamping Co,: 


Standard, in 200 tb kegs, $6.00 # 
100 %. disct.; in 100 kegs. add 
10¢ net # 1 eS ie 
boxes, add 50¢ net ®@ 100 W; 
= 1s boxes, add $1.00 net 


Cast Washers— 
Over \-inch, barrel lots. 
per 1b. 14@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
aaa 1b., 2% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching- - 
Gowert: Bile: Coss.ssasevishisestee 39&2% 


s 
Per net ton.... . -$22.50@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
TERRORS» 0 id ok cn dg ov nctbenncsictenconers 15% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 
$3.00; 14-in., 8}. hi. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


TO 2d cme eee ate W2LUETILY 
BP OO, Bisse co nes - WYok10k10 
Perr | T5106 106 8% % 
OT Oi Mes use. . TET 
Galvanized: 

Pee is sae achoaeeie 72%4£10% 

a ae SEP ERP Re W2 ok 10k5% 

ie 20 20s 04s oc0d seme 721045 7, 

Se epee yc 72% 

DD. 00 CBiiia. i one - b5 42% 

27 to 36...... vee ee» «O5610610% 
Coppered 

See, “ofan cok uP aaae se 65410410 

BO ear re 70k 1045 

BU S00. BO o.0.4. 24a ald oft 65k 10410410 

FRCS TOkSk 

27 to 36. . 724k 10k? 
Tinned: 

C't0 Mee cist es 6%E10€10% 
Ser v.+-l5%¢ 10., dase 
CORI. 9 304 a at 1i4¢ = ae 
Cust Steel Wire......... 50% 

Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned .75@7i€10 
Brass and Copper... .70@70é10 


Retailers’ Assortments, per bor. 
$1.90 @$2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90440 
Brass Wire Goods....... 904409 
Braas Cup and Shoulder wae 


85% 

Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 

80£ 10 @ 804 1045 % 

—— Cloth, 72 Mesh, Per 100 

ft.; Painted, $1.85 ; Gal- 

vanized, $1.95; 14 ‘Mesh, Bronze 


Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 aq. ft. 


Nos. 2, 24% and $3 a - $2.75 
Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh. ++ + $3.00 
PT BER .s 945s coe 83.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh. oe o eld 


Wire, Barb—see avade Report 
Wreenches— 
Agricultural ....80€10@80£10465 
Alligator or Crocodile. V0410@75 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches, 
7065 @viez0 
roe Forged 8.......45@ 


Alligator cae. © os Bull’ Dog. st 
eta 8 Adjustable S 







mm Saale 40 
Fine, 40457 ‘ea Be Be 
Steel Handle Nut - 505 
Combination Black 


Merrick Pattern.. 
Boardman’s .......... +2640 
Coes’ Gentine Knife Hdl... .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. ..40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 












Coes’ Genuine Hammer ee aaiae 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’. ang 8S 
Donohue’s Engineer............. -40&10 
Eagle 70 
ercules ,....... tt Eadenecyeieets eee OZ 
w. as & B, Machinist: ” 508109 
Less oat che Seas coe eee BOY 
W. & B. Railroad Special 
MME, canst. scoot cece +. 50% 
Less than oom, we Seb ty seth 40& 1085 °%, 
- b-— Handles, P., S. & W. SARI? 5, 
Standard Nipnle ita" : 
DRicé sebewaveds osvesvccsuley 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Uwanta Special, Iron mer 
Other Wrenches.................... 50°? 
Whitak t hints = woaio> 
aker Machinists’....... 10% 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet.........50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Renji, P. Forbes, Triumph, ® gro., 
| eR $0/90 


Wrought Goods— 
Staple Hooks, &c., Ust March 


So eee. 


Inc— (Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet... - «per 100 1b., $6.75 


For the Table of “Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month 








